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Introduction: The World of the Kalevala 
and the World of the ‘Forest Finns’ 


The Composition and Context of the Kalevala in Finnic and 
World Culture 


The Kalevala was composed by the nineteenth-century physician and 
philologist Elias Lonnrot (1802-1884), who collected folkloric oral 
poetry among Finnish and Karelian country people in the 1830s and 
1840s and from their words created the Finnish national epic 
presented here. He was drawing on a long tradition. The sixteenth- 
century Bishop of Turku and Lutheran reformer of Finland, Michael 
Agricola, knew well the rich folkloric tradition of the ‘pagan’ country- 
folk; scholars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries then 
collected this material systematically. The Travels (1802) of the Italian 
explorer Giuseppe Acerbi, who journeyed through Sweden, Finland 
and Lapland and described the poems and songs of the rural people, 
became popular among the literati of Europe, and even Goethe was 
inspired by it, in his Finnisches Lied. Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the relation of this folklore to Finnish nationality 
has been a matter of intense academic debate. The Kalevala is 
Lonnrot’s contribution to this discussion. 

In the national Romantic atmosphere of the time, scholars 
paralleled the Kalevala epic with classical Greek mythology, and its 
publication (the ‘old’ Kalevala in 1835, the ‘new’ (revised and 
expanded) in 1849) attracted attention across Europe. Scholars saw 
the epic as revealing the ancient Finnish pre-Christian mental 
landscape and world. Later on, the personal artistic input of Lonnrot 
was emphasized over the original historical mythology. This change 
was due to a sharp ‘paradigm shift’ in folkloric studies in the late 
nineteenth century, which downplayed the value of earlier 
methodologies. 

The rise of ‘historical positivism’ reoriented the focus of scholarship 
from mythology and tradition to ‘hard facts’, that is, historical 
archival material and archaeological excavations. This severed the link 
between history and hagiographic texts, literature and folklore 
tradition, and affected the study of chronicles; ultimately, it separated 
literary history from archaeology. Folklore studies also left history 
behind and instead continued within the discipline of literature. The 


French historians of the Annales school started to revive the study of 
the past before the Second World War, but these historians understood 
that one must widen the scope of history to embrace other branches of 
scholarship, and this shifted the focus from archival documents alone 
to all kinds of sources relevant to historical research. 

Thus folklore returned to the stage, and the historicity of the 
Kalevala was revived. From today’s perspective the composition of the 
Kalevala is a monument to the history of science: it and other folkloric 
poems are a source of ancient Finnic™! mythology. By origin, 
shamanism‘™2 did not mean mechanical rote learning and repetition; 
instead, each shaman actively and personally interpreted the tradition. 
Physical poems varied and developed in time and culture, and 
Lonnrot’s composition is a genuine part of this tradition. Although it is 
his personal interpretation, it is not his artistic fiction. Besides 
storytelling, the poems contain facts about life in this forest-dwelling 
pre-Christian society. One can find echoes of the ancient past in 
descriptions of everyday working methods or travelling equipment, 
the social structure or view of life, but of course the poems are not 
precise descriptions of historical events and people. 

The folklore of the Kalevala was mainly collected in eastern Finland, 
Karelia and Ingria, although earlier scholars had collected the 
tradition in the west. Lonnrot proposed in his introduction (1849, p. 
iv) that the poems were created in ‘Permia’ on the shores of the White 
Sea. He referred to the area known as Byarmia in the Viking sagas, but 
recent studies have shown that this is a most problematic concept. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the ethnologist Matthias 
Alexander Castrén was quick to make the connection between the 
mythologies of the Finns and the North Siberian Finno-Ugric speakers. 
His theory gained international support, as it suited contemporary 
political relations between the Russian Empire and Grand Duchy of 
Finland. It could be used to create a vision of an ancient North 
Eurasian culture, and modern scholars of religion have spoken in 
similar terms with reference to the circumpolar religion. Another 
perspective is to link the Kalevala to the old theory that Finno-Ugrian 
people migrated from the Middle Volga region in ancient times. 
Lately, genetic studies have confirmed the strong connection between 
male Finnish and North Siberian Finno-Ugric speakers. However, 
although the national Romantic visions about the common heroic past 
are popular with philologists, modern science does not regard ‘long 
marches’ and long-lasting mass migrations as realistic in primitive 
conditions. They belong to the mythic level of the self-identification of 
populations. The genes depend more on gradual population growth 
over millennia. 

The Kalevala was published in an age when Finnish culture and 


national identity were taking shape. At the same time, the political 
context was changing dramatically. Northern Finno-Ugric speakers 
live in an area extending from the Gulf of Bothnia and south-western 
Finland to the Arctic Ocean and North Russia. The area of modern 
Finland had been a part of Sweden from the Middle Ages to 1809, 
after which it became a Grand Duchy in the Russian Empire until 
1917, while Karelia, Ingria and Dvina belonged to the Novgorodian 
and Muscovite sphere of influence. 

The national movement emphasized the Western roots of Finnish 
culture and described Finnish history as a struggle in which ‘Finland’ 
acted as a bridgehead of Western culture against the Eastern threat. In 
this context, scholars composed a political vision of the glorious 
common past and togetherness of the ‘Finns’ and ancient ‘Finland’. 
The Kalevala took up a central ideological position in this mission, so 
it was essential for historians to define which groups of Finno-Ugrian 
speakers were the people of Kalevala, or ‘proper Finns’, and which 
were not. 

In this atmosphere, the eastern origin of the poems was less 
popular, so ideas about a Siberian connection withered, too. The main 
collection areas lay outside the borders of the Grand Duchy, which 
was a problem for the national-historical interpretation: the mental 
expansion of historical Finland to Russia was unthinkable. Seeking 
other explanations for its origins, scholars claimed that the folklore 
was originally from western Finland and only preserved in the more 
primitive east. In this context, scholars connected the person of Ahti 
Islander (especially in Runo 11) to the western Baltic Viking world, 
and even to a Scandinavian folkloric tradition. Lately, Matti Polla has 
tried to show that the poems moved eastward with pre-modern mass 
migrations from Savo to north-eastern Karelia, but this is a 
misinterpretation of the sources. 

The Finnish word for ‘poetry’ is runous. While the English expression 
is based on the Greek idea of ‘making’ (poieesis), or ‘fictiveness’, the 
Finnish word has preserved an old Germanic loan (runo), which means 
‘knowledge’, and contains the shamanistic idea that true knowledge is 
the essence of a poem. In traditional societies, the poets formed an 
institution of knowing, and the poem was the form with which to 
govern the knowledge. Learned shamans and the like held the 
knowledge of the non-literary culture and were local leaders. The 
heroes of the Kalevala are shaman figures. The foremost protagonist, 
Vainamoinen, is the ‘Knower eternal’, the ‘one and only Knower’, the 
‘great eternal seer’ and ‘poet immortal’, but the blacksmith Ilmarinen, 
‘the eternal hammerer’ and ‘the eternal smith’ and other heroes also 
command magic powers. As the new European literary Christian 
culture penetrated, it marginalized them to the role of folk artists and 


jesters, as happened with the Russian or Slavic skomorokhi.! 

The Kalevala may be a cosmic mythology, a shamanistic 
interpretation of the universe, a composition of mythic tradition, an 
allegorical explanation, or something else. Yet it is also a reflection of 
the pre-Christian Finnic culture and life and its vital knowledge, 
which the shaman controlled, because the entire Finnic folklore 
reflects this world. 

All peoples have their own folklore, though origins and genres vary, 
from magic tales, verses and poems to songs. The Finnic speakers of 
north-eastern Europe have more modern and Christianized folklore, 
but the most important is the old Kalevala tradition, which stretches 
from the Neolithic to the modern period. Although scholars are not 
unanimous about the precise dating, the metre is undoubtedly ancient. 
The Finnic languages differ from those of their Indo-European 
neighbours. Owing to limited direct outside influences, the Finnish 
and Karelian languages are also very conservative, as supra-regional 
contacts and exchange were minimal. Yet the content of the poems 
shows some outside influence, because even the few contacts meant 
new information. 

The impact of Iron Age and then Viking culture (from 500 BC to AD 
1300 in Northern Europe) is most clear. The birth of Iron has its own 
Runo (9), the blacksmith Ilmarinen is one of the heroes, and Ahti 
Islander has been interpreted as a Viking figure. However, the 
influence was not direct, and the poems preserve a traditional 
worldview. When the indigenous people of Siberia meet with new 
phenomena they introduce them into the shamanistic explanation of 
the world and define their place in the established universe. 
Therefore, the Kalevala stories were already odd and ancient for the 
nineteenth-century tellers whom the collectors met. 

The poems and stories formed a part of magic rites, but the entire 
tradition shaped the people’s identity, because shamanism was not 
only a religion but a total worldview. Cult could not be separated 
from history, life, and identity. Shamans were not professional priests, 
separated from the rest of society; they were also local leaders and 
judges, artists and singers at festivities, like Vaindm6inen at the 
wedding party in Pohjola (‘Northland’). Accordingly, the rites were 
not only for working magic but had other uses. They were common 
property, and people sang them at work and long evenings at home. 
New generations learned them as a part of life, and thus they survived 
as long as the old culture and cults were alive. In the eastern 
peripheries, this meant until the twentieth century. The culture of 
magic rites and non-Christian traditions did not totally cease in the 
agricultural societies of more central and western regions of Finland 
either, certainly before the nineteenth century. 


Although there are references to actual places and regions, such as 
Inari, Turja, Lapland, Karelia, Estonia, and the battlefields of Sweden 
(Runo 20), we cannot place the Kalevala stories in a precise location 
or time. This reflects the timeless shamanistic world (a cosmic 
geography) but also the worldview of the storytellers. But while the 
internal geography is by no means unambiguous, it is certainly 
connected to forest culture. ‘Kalevala’ is the world or region of the 
Kalevala people. Pohjola is their enemy and is the world of the Sampo 
poem cycle (see below). Tuonela is the realm of the deceased, 
separated from the visible world by the River of Tuonela or Tuoni. 
The ‘realm of Ahto’ is the underwater world, and Tapiola 
(‘Woodlands’) is the world of the forest and animals. The saari 
(‘island’) where Ahti Saarelainen (‘Islander’) came from is mystical, 
too. It is a place where one can hide (Runo 11), outside the proper 
Kalevala world. Scholars have placed it in a range of locations 
including the Aland islands, Gotland, Estonian Osel, Novgorod and the 
Viking town of Birka in Sweden. 

The famous huge Oak Tree of Kalevala (Runo ID is not an 
independent artistic composition but most probably a reflection of the 
universal and old circumpolar shamanistic idea of the world pillar or 
world tree. An ‘outsider’ aspect is also clear, since the oak is not 
indigenous to the Finnish-Karelian landscape, and only grows 
naturally in south-western Finland. The few oak trees in the east today 
were introduced later with park landscaping and were therefore odd 
for Kalevala poets. The tree lay in the centre of the world and 
guaranteed the society luck, success and riches. The poem of the oak 
tree may reflect the end of the world, because the tree was finally 
felled and arrows were made from its wood. Another expression of the 
world’s end is found in the popular Finnic bear cult (also described in 
the Kalevala, Runo 46), and the two cults were united in the elevation 
of the bear skull into the tree. 

Another universal theme is that of the Sampo poems, which form 
their own cycle in the Kalevala. The Sampo makes its owners rich, 
mighty and lucky; some construct it and others steal it. The Sampo is 
the mystery of Kalevala, because nobody explains exactly what it is. It 
might be an amulet, a divinity, the sun, a symbol of a shaman’s drum, 
or a symbol of the world pillar. According to Runo 10 (‘The Forging of 
the Sampo’), it was made of gold, silver and copper. The saga of St 
Olav tells how the Viking Périr stole a vessel full of silver coins from 
the Finnic Byarmian deity J6mAli on the shores of the White Sea. 
Somehow this story might also refer to the idea of the Sampo.? 

The cult objects and cultic images of the Kalevala are typical of 
shamanism, and the heroes have supernatural powers. Both folklore 
and written documents record their veneration. One can still identify 


various cult stones and holy trees in the landscape. These old cult 
objects were partly preserved because they were located on the 
peripheries of the modern world. Partly, however, the reason is that 
these cults have continued until the present day. 

There are rock paintings in Finland, especially in the eastern lake 
district. They present a mythic hunting, fishing and travelling culture, 
and archaeologists have dated them to the Neolithic hunter and fisher 
populations. Composed over generations, they were used as cult sites 
until the end of the non-Christian forest culture; in remote areas this 
means the pre-modern era. Pictures on shamans’ drums show a similar 
mental landscape. The pictures and rock paintings cannot be directly 
connected to the Kalevala, just as one cannot connect a single poem to 
a concrete historical event. Yet they undoubtedly reflect the same 
cultural world, just as we know that folkloric poems and shamanism 
were connected. 


The European Christian Conquest 


South-western Finland and the southern coast of Lake Ladoga were 
integrated into pan-European Christian culture after the age of 
Vikings. The area became part of Swedish and Novgorodian state 
formation and culture in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
old world moved to the margins but survived, as we know that both 
Novgorodians and Swedes retained a connection to the world of 
shamans for a long time. The new world had its own ruling logic, 
which transferred power from the Viking water routes of the Baltic 
islands to Christian inland centres like Stockholm and Turku, and thus 
increased the distance between the two mental worlds. 

State formation and Christianization were less effective in the 
eastern and northern forests. The Catholic Church began destroying 
holy trees in south-western Finland at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century and had built a dense parish network by the end of the Middle 
Ages (in eastern and northern Finland, this occurred only between the 
sixteenth and nineteeth centuries). The priests and royal servants of 
eastern Finland were still on an active mission against ‘suspicious 
forests and trees and holy shrubs’ in the eighteenth century. However, 
the pre-Christian cults continued outside the Lutheran parish centres 
in Savo and Karelia, and they were even strongly and actively mixed 
into the everyday lives of Orthodox Christians in the villages of 
northern Karelia, where folklore collectors were working in the 
nineteenth century. 

Christianity and even the European medieval tradition of ballads 
became common and visibly influenced western Finnish folklore, 
while the more separated eastern societies preserved their ancient 


traditions well. From this perspective, the above-mentioned poem 
(Runo 11) about Ahti Islander could describe, instead of Scandinavian 
Vikings, the eastern lake district and the world of Ladoga. I actually 
prefer this explanation, because Ahti was a well-known neighbour of 
the other heroes in the poems and not ‘a foreigner’, although he had 
warlike and distant contacts, too. 

There were only three medieval inland Roman Catholic parish 
centres east of Lake Paijanne (Sysma, Mikkeli and Lappee). In Russian 
Karelia, the earliest information about the Christian administration 
north of the shores of Lake Ladoga dates from the end of the fifteenth 
century. The archaeological evidence of Christian burials is most 
scarce and late in this area. The traditional literature greatly 
exaggerates the earlier Christianity of the permanent population but 
also regards the wilderness areas as uninhabited, except by a few 
nomadic Sami. Scholars developed the theory of a wilderness economy 
of southern seasonal tillers in order to combine the undeniable 
archaeological evidence of the forest areas with the idea of an 
uninhabited region. The orders of Sweden were to colonize these areas 
to expand the territory of the realm and of the Christian Church from 
the west. In the east, a monastery colonization movement started in 
the early fifteenth century. However, palaeoecological, 
palaeobotanical and palaeogenetic evidence shows that these areas, 
including Russian northern Karelia, were well populated from ancient 
times. The idea of the wilderness economy is clearly absurd. 

The administrators of the realm knew about the forest populations, 
so the message concerning the ‘uninhabited area’ and colonization had 
another meaning. The Bielke family owned the area of SAaminginsalo 
in the central Saimaa region, but in the 1360s the family and King 
Albrecht of Mecklenburg decided to donate the property to the Bishop 
of Vexi6 and to support a new bishopric, should the Catholic Church 
found one in Karelia. The documents call the area ‘uninhabited’ and 
‘uncultivated’, which does not make sense for a property and fief, 
because the core idea of both was taxes on existing inhabitants. Other 
records indicate a strong permanent presence here. The new concept 
of sovereign territorial power and Roman law provided a framework 
within which to regard these areas as ‘nobody’s land’, where a 
personal owner could not be identified according to royal laws. This 
definition did not match the multilayer user rights systems of the 
forest populations, so the nomads were not considered inhabitants.* 

On 5 September 1328, the Dapifer (Steward) of the King of Sweden, 
Knut Jonsson, described the people of the forests as ‘nomads, who are 
called in the vernacular Lapps’. Some time later, an unknown German 
chronicler counted the Lapps and Finns among the ‘savage peoples’. 
The Lapps of the Christian documents were not only ethnic Sami, 


either. Heterogenic Finnic-speaking, semi-nomadic, non-Christian 
populations conducted small-scale slash-and-burn agriculture but 
mostly lived by fishing, gathering and hunting.® 

The Swedish and Muscovite powers accelerated the conquest of 
these areas from the late fifteenth century, and the semi-nomadic 
‘Lapps’ were forced to step aside or register themselves as Finnish, 
Karelian, Russian and Swedish taxpayer-peasants loyal to the ruler. 
This process of European landownership, Christianization, and 
cultural, economic and social change led also to the marginalization of 
populations to the north-eastern Finnish and north Karelian 
peripheries, outside the effective control of the two realms. 

However, the transformation was slow, complex, and not without 
conflict. Non-Christian Karelians rebelled against the Novgorodians in 
Korela in 1337, escaped to Viborg and killed ‘Christians’ there. 
Heathen Karelians expelled the monks Efrem and Sergey from the 
monastery island of Valaam by the end of the fourteenth century. 
Having returned with the military support of Novgorod, Sergey 
expelled some Karelians and killed others. St Lazar of Murom had 
troubles with the local Finnic people on his monastery island on Lake 
Onega, like the founding fathers of Solovki Monastery had with 
Karelians.© Direct violence against the old culture occurred, too. The 
sixteenth-century burial of a Lapp shaman on Lake Yli-Kitka 
(Kuusamo) involved rich burial gifts including a shaman’s drum. The 
shaman was evidently executed, as he had a bullet hole in his head. A 
large Christian cross was added later to the famous pagan rock 
painting at Besov Nos on Lake Onega. 

According to a folk tale, a ‘criminal’, Matti Orava, had settled in the 
wilderness east of the River Kymi, but locals expelled him. King 
Albrecht of Mecklenburg ordered in 1365 that the men had to return 
the land to Matti, because he had founded his farm according to royal 
law. The folk tale sympathized with the locals: Matti represented the 
new European order that did not acknowledge traditional rights. 
Similar conflicts are recorded later in eastern Finland, indicating how 
the traditional concepts of using resources differed from the new laws 
imposed by Sweden and Russia.” 

Philippus Andree, vicar of Mikkeli, complained to Duke John in the 
1550s about his position, because ‘only poor Lapps’ were living in his 
miserable parish. His parishioners were not happy to pay taxes, and if 
this was the case in Mikkeli, which was an old parish centre, the 
situation was much worse further out in the periphery, where ‘fisher 
peasants’ protested against the king’s measures, and tried to continue 
their mobile way of life and keep their traditional culture. Muscovite 
tax collectors were also unable to handle local ‘fishers’. The term 
referred here to the nomadic people who maintained the traditional 


multiform use of wilderness resources outside the realm. Eastern 
Finnish and Karelian documents continue into the eighteenth century 
recording ‘Lapps’ and ‘fishers’, with critical remarks; until then, royal 
power was not realized there. The Kalevala has a very positive opinion 
of fishing: Lemminkdinen (another name for Ahti Islander) has 
beautiful hair and remarkable mental powers, because he eats fish. As 
royal influence extended, the Muscovite and Swedish sources record 
some people who commanded mystic power in local societies. The 
Swedes later started witch-hunting, but the Muscovites integrated 
shamans into their administrative system as representatives of the 
locals.® 


The Marginalized World of the Kalevala 


The Kalevala starts with the creation of the world. The story describes 
endless waters and a bird (a scaup) searching for a nesting place. 
Finally, 


Water mother ... 

Raised her knee above the surface 

And her shoulder from the wave 

As a refuge for the scaup and a welcome nesting 
place ... 

There she laid her golden eggs ... 

All at once she [the water mother] jerked her knee, 

Agitating every member, 

And the eggs rolled in the water 

To the tumbling of the tides; 

Into bits the eggs were broken ... 

One egg’s lower half transformed 

And became the earth below, 

And its upper half transmuted 

And became the sky above; 

From the yolk the sun was made, 

Light of day to shine upon us; 

From the white the moon was formed ...? 


Although Lonnrot created the form of the poem in Kalevala, the egg 
story is original and folklore has many variations of it. The core idea 
is of a closed world, an island surrounded by endless waters, and such 
was the living environment of the forest populations. 

The forest people probably organized their traditional way of life in 
small but heterogeneous groups, which migrated seasonally in a 
limited area of separate ecological niches. They had small slash-and- 
burn plots near their summer camp, while their autumn and spring 


camps were close to breeding grounds and hunting areas. Most 
permanent was the winter camp, where the dwellings were sometimes 
used for generations. The cold winter demanded better housing, and 
the winter camp was also the market centre. The spring, summer and 
autumn camps were less permanent, as game stocks"? varied and a 
slash-and-burn field could be used only for a couple of years. The size 
of the co-resident group varied seasonally. Even if genetic research 
indicates that family formation was patrilocal and exogamic, the home 
and house were the woman’s sphere and the forest that of the man. 

An old folkloric poem describes the ancient mode of travel: ‘Sailed a 
day through inland waters, another through marsh waters, and a third 
through sea waters.’ In general, the world of folklore is the world of 
water routes. Vainamoinen drove his sledge across the ice ‘on an open 
lake’ and went to Pohjola ‘by boat’.!° The surroundings were 
structured by the waterways and paths leading to the next fishing or 
hunting place. The idea of small closed circles is evident in all the 
source material. The economic system neither created nor demanded 
supra-regional identities or organizations. This world was based on 
traditions and a simple moral code, which did not require any 
meetings of regional clan heads or administration. This tradition is 
visible in the poems and songs, which were the method of maintaining 
the system. 

Everyday life was lived in an area that a person could traverse on 
foot or by boat, while seasonal migrations took place over a wider 
area, and spouses were sought from among the neighbouring co- 
resident groups, outside the community’s own annual circulation. The 
historian Ylva Steqvist Millde notes that the areas which medieval 
populations in Central Sweden could reach showed considerable local 
variations. Nevertheless, if we assume that the radius of the daily area 
was about 10 kilometres, that the seasonal migrations took place 
within an area of about 50 kilometres wide and that spouses were 
taken from an area of about 100 kilometres in diameter, the zone from 
one end of a person’s seasonal circulation to the other end of the 
seasonal circulation of the family of his or her spouse would cover 
about 150 kilometres. 

Society was organized in a loose network of social contacts. We may 
call it a regional network, following the anthropologist Krisztina 
Kosse, who observes from the thresholds of population group sizes in 
low-technology societies that the family ties between camp groups 
essentially form a communication network whose members are in 
face-to-face interaction. This kind of network consisted of not more 
than 600 people (or 10-20 camps/hamlets of 25-50 people each), but 
this was enough for marriages and forming new families. The people 
may have had a shared dialect, habits and customs, but the ties were 


personal and individual, not institutionalized. This world is still visible 
in the genetic inheritance of the population of eastern Finland. The 
female inheritance is heterogeneous, as elsewhere in Europe, but the 
male (Y-chromosome) inheritance is most restricted, indicating that 
paternity stayed within this population. 

This world was easy to understand in a realistic way, as life and 
nature were stable, lived according to the seasons. Life was so cyclic 
that the Finnish language still has no future tense. The simple reason 
is that the future did not differ from the present. Beyond this was the 
world of myths, which did not differ much from the underworld and 
overworld which the shamans visited. Ancient shamanism did not 
form any cult centres, but every group has its own cult objects close to 
their seasonal camps, according to the logic of the economic system. 
The cult objects included stones, trees and rivers, and they formed the 
connection to the universal worlds which the shaman visited. 

This reality had minimal input from outside. The few trading 
contacts ran from the area between the lakes of Paijanne, Onega, 
South Saimaa and the White Sea to Baltic centres. Not many people 
participated in these commercial transactions. They may even have 
taken the form of the exchange rite described by Arabic travellers, in 
sagas and hagiographies. Of course, a few people had physical 
contacts. There is archaeological evidence of this, such as the rich, 
tenth-century military burials of the Kurkijoki - Ahti Islander is this 
kind of figure in the Kalevala. These relations degenerated in the 
fourteenth century after the big climatic, environmental and social 
changes in Europe that the economic and climate historian Bruce 
Campbell calls ‘The Great Transition’; archaeologists call the early 
fourteenth to the late fifteenth centuries ‘the no-finds period’. Among 
the forest people, these events led to the end of the Viking Age, to 
Europeanization, and to the start of stagnation. 

The few other essential social interactions between the various 
groups, such as the annual gatherings discussed by the archaeologist 
Hans Bolin, mean that we cannot speak about totally isolated entities. 
Folklore transmits stories about encounters and meetings such as the 
famous story in the Kalevala describing the ‘Brewing of the Ale’ (Runo 
20). The mistress of Pohjola sends out invitations to a wedding party 
widely: 


Summon all the Pohjolanders, 
Summon all the Kalevalanders 
And invite old Vainamoinen 
As official singer for us. 


Connections like these, the few contacts with markets and between 
families, and the fact that especially powerful shamans made trips and 


had a sphere influence larger than their own families, created the 
people’s primary supra-local consciousness. All this was enough to 
create some cultural exchange, development and uniformity, which is 
visible in the motifs and themes of the poems. Thus, the world of the 
Kalevala can be described as the way of life and culture of a forest 
people on the margins.!! 

Despite the conflict between Kalevala and Pohjola, violence is 
marginal to the poems, and the disputes are between individuals and 
clans, except the story of the plunder of Sampo (Runos 39-44) and 
stories about Lemminkdinen and his murder. This has caused 
problems for nationalistic scholars since the nineteenth century, 
because wars and military heroes are standard and expected for all 
epics. Historians used to identify the many hillforts in the area of 
Finland as military bulwarks of the Kalevala culture, but modern 
scholars have strictly forbidden this romantic identification and 
explained the places as varied sites of cults, trade and dwelling. The 
warrior of the poems is Ahti Islander, but the poem has a low opinion 
of his quarrelsomeness. Ahti Islander’s figure is negative, because he is 
a suspicious, untrustworthy and quarrelsome ladies’ man. !2 

Nevertheless, the Sampo story and the wording of the brewing story 
are warlike and indicate that the people were familiar with raiding 
from the outside. This may reflect the increasing penetration of pre- 
modern European power into the Finnic forest landscape. After the 
fourteenth century, Russian sources record regular kidnapping raids 
for the slave trade, and Swedish sources speak about devastation, but 
also struggles between local people. In 1446, informants told the 
Castellan of Viborg, Karl Knutsson Bonde, how raiders from Savo had 
murdered people in Hame and plundered and burnt their houses; the 
raided responded by cutting the raiders’ bodies into small pieces and 
feeding them to their dogs. Such activities we can deduce were not 
common, however, because the genetic inheritance of the male 
population indicates no outside input, which is not normally the case 
after frequent wars. !° 

Since supra-regional cultural contacts and exchange were minimal, 
the material culture did not change much on the peripheries. The 
Stone Age continued in many ways until the nineteenth century, and 
no substantial changes took place after the Iron Age. The tools, arms, 
pottery, housing, ships, vessels and other technologies continued 
much as they were. This supported the preservation of old cults, 
songs, poems and culture. 

Traditionally, the most important source text concerning indigenous 
Finnic pagan cults has been the list of twenty-four heathen Finnish 
idols published by Bishop Michael Agricola in the foreword to his 
Finnish translation of the Psalter in 1551. The supreme god was Ukko, 


and, besides the twenty-four idols, other objects of veneration were 
the Menningeiset (the ‘little people’), stones, tree stumps, stars and the 
moon. Agricola’s list is a Renaissance systematization on the classical 
model. The reality was more a cult of nature objects than of 
anthropomorphic idols. 

Nearly as famous are the descriptions written in 1534 and 1548 by 
Novgorodian archbishops Makariy and Feodosiy for the Tsar of 
Muscovy, Ivan the Terrible, about the paganism of the North. Makariy 
stated that veneration of idols, which St Vladimir (d. 1015) had 
already eliminated from Russia proper, still existed among the Finns 
and Karelians from Novgorod to Lapland. ‘Their unholy objects of 
worship are forests, stones, rivers, marshes, springs, hills, the sun, the 
moon, stars, lakes and simply all manner of things, and people are 
worshipping them like God. [...] They also have ordinary people 
among them that they regard as priests and [...] these people conduct 
all kinds of false services and even the naming of children.’ Makariy 
tried to erase the pagan cults but without success, and, almost copying 
his letter, Archbishop Feodosiy repeated the criticism. Bishop Michael 
Agricola expressed similar concerns about the situation in Swedish- 
ruled eastern Finland in his letter to the Bailiff of Nyslott, Gustaf 
Fincke, in 1549. 

The priests tried systematically to destroy holy trees and prohibit 
pagan rites like the ceremony of Ukon vakka, as court protocols and 
other sources from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century testify. The 
Lutheran churchmen regarded the heroes of Finnic folklore as pagan 
deities and tried to stop the ‘heathen’ tradition of singing the poems. 
The priests were right that the songs were part of the shamanistic 
culture, and the idols on Agricola’s list were present in them, too. 
According to the Kalevala, Ukko is ‘lord of all ... the all-sustainer’ !+ 
This process transformed the traditional cult person, or shaman, 
whom locals called noita, into the pan-European evildoer. In modern 
Finnish, noita means ‘witch’, and the heyday of witch-hunting in 
Finland was the seventeenth century. The measures were effective in 
the south and west, but less successful east of Lake Saimaa, where the 
parish network was still sparse. 

In the Orthodox Christian East, the princely power and church were 
not that active, so the old rites continued. According to the historian 
Yelena Glavatskaya, a lack of priests was a huge problem among the 
Russian population of Central Siberian towns during the seventeenth 
century, and the state was not even interested in baptizing the local 
forest dwellers. The Ob-Ugrians kept their old religion throughout the 
seventeenth century. Christianization finally happened during the 
eighteenth century, but it could not totally eliminate the old habits. 
Developments in the forests of eastern Finland and Karelia were 


hardly different. The anti-Kalevala activism of Lutheran priests was 
limited to central and western regions, and these clergy spoke little 
Finnish, which seriously hindered their work before the late 
eighteenth century. 

In any case, there were populations in peripheries that nobody 
considered to be Christian, and although many ordinary people were 
baptized in the sixteenth century, they virtually never went to church 
but instead regularly conducted heathen rites at home, for which they 
were criticized by the priests and the administration. Real integration 
started only in the eighteenth century, when many new churches were 
built, people were carefully registered, heathen cults actively erased 
and, on the Swedish side of the border, the use of traditional 
graveyards was prohibited and new churchyards put to use by royal 
decree. 

The old shamanistic cults of stones and trees continued until the 
early twentieth century in eastern Finland and Karelia. The peasant 
farmer Otto Mesidinen of Hirvensalmi on the eastern shores of Lake 
Puula (south-west Savo) explained in 1921 that, when the grain was 
to be sown in spring, the first seed would always be thrown over the 
edge of the field with the cry, Siind on Ukolle! (‘That’s [a sacrifice] for 
[deity] Ukko!’). In the central area around the same lake, the farmer 
Alarik Kuitunen recounted in 1938 that people used to bring fish from 
the first catch in spring to the cup-marked stone in the 
neighbourhood, and in the same way they would sacrifice the first 
milk from a cow that had just calved. The survival of pre-Christian 
cults is visible in modern place names, too. Names of mythical 
creatures (like hiisi or ‘spirit’, or Ukko) are very common, while 
Christian place names are very rare exceptions in the landscape. 

However, the cultural transformation proceeded and is finally 
visible in the poems. Their relation to Lappi (= Lapps, Lapland) 
became hostile. It was described as a remote, dark, northerly pagan 
place, in which murderers and evildoers lived, where heathen habits 
and soothsayers came from. Lappi was also compared with hell, and 
clearly had an air of otherness and marginality about it. In 1813, a 
soothsayer curing a sick person read the Pater noster, but instead of 
the concluding doxology he damned the sickness to Lapland and to 
hell. The development might be visible in the Kalevala, too, because 
Pohjola, as we have seen, is the enemy of the Kalevala people and the 
realm of evil. It is in the north and so could be identified directly with 
Lapland, as is expressly stated in some runos.!° 

The marginalization and finally the end of the world of Kalevala 
meant a transformation of the culture in an active process of 
Europeanization that is still ongoing. The rights of indigenous or first 
peoples like Sami in Finland are a very politically sensitive issue. The 


people who adopted new cultural forms like Christianity, European 
democratic values and human rights brought to an end the Kalevala 
culture, but also gave up on other traditional values and norms. The 
‘first peoples’ movement represents this marginalized culture, but they 
are not more indigenous than those who adapted to the new world. 
Thus, the Kalevala represents the pre-European Finnic culture, but not 
the dominant cultural roots of all modern Finns. Nevertheless, since 
genetic studies show that there were no mass migrations or invasions 
to the area, the people of the Kalevala were the ancestors of the 
Finnish people today. 


NOTES 


1. 
Kalevala 6:90, 8:165-6, 10:77, 10:307, 10:490, 16:2. 


2, 
Kalevala 20:573-4; cf. 6:89-90. 

3. 

‘Uphaf sogu ins helga Olafs konungs’, c. 133. 


4. 
Registrum ecclesiae Aboensis, 187, 192, 193. 

5. 

Finlands medeltidsurkunder I, 360; ‘Ex prima continuatione 
Detmari’, a. 1399 (p. 205). 


6. 
Novgorodskaya pervaya letopis’ (mladshiy izvod) 6845 
(1337), Finlands medeltidsurkunder I, 24, 590; Registrum 
ecclesiae Aboensis, 3; ‘Skazanie o Valaamskom monastyre’, 
pp. 450-52; ‘Zaveshchanie prepodobnago Lazarya’, p. 
120; ‘Zhitiya Zosimy i Savvatiya Solovetskikh’, pp. 40, 
44-46; Akty sotsial’no-ekonomicheskoy istorii severa Rossii, 
nos. 58, 221, 222, 235. 


7. 
Finlands medeltidsurkunder VIII, 6585; Jakob Teitts 
klagomalregister, pp. 2378, 314. 


8. 
Kalevala, 11:9-14; Handlingar till upplysning af Finlands 
hdfder IX, no. 112; Akty sotsial’no-ekonomicheskoy istorii 
severa Rossii, nos. 89, 90, 104, 105. 


9. 
Kalevala 1:179-244. 

10. 

Finnish Folk Poetry, pp. 106, 110, 115-16, 167-9, 224-30; 
Kalevala 6:19-20, 18:9-26, 40:13-16. 


ta. 
Kalevala 20:139-398, 20:451-84, 20:557-614, 21:240- 
438. 

12. 

Kalevala 11:11-20, 12:30-108, 12:213-19, 13:20-28, 
20:450-84, 20:575-614. 

13, 

Finlands medeltidsurkunder III, 2661. 

14. 

Kalevala 1:169-70. 

15. 

Suomen kansan vanhat runot VI, nos. 2 (p. 2), 939 (p. 
1813), 940 (p. 1840), 4076 (pp. 948-50), 4053 (p. 939); 
Kalevala 5:235, 10:24, 10:104, 12:190-216, 13:127-74, 
17:220, 410, 18:5. 
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RUNO 1 


Creation and the Birth of Vaindmoinen 


PRELUDE 


I am wanting, I am thinking To arise and go forth singing, Sing 
my songs and say my sayings, Hymns ancestral harmonizing, 
Lore of kindred lyricking. 

In my mouth the words are melting; Utterances overflowing To 
my tongue are hurrying, Even against my teeth they burst. 

Come good brother, little brother, 
11 

Pretty playmate of my childhood, Start now with me for the 
singing Sit together for the speaking, Now that we have met 
together, After separate pathways travelled; Seldom do we 
come together, Rarely do we have each other In these ragged 
border regions, These benighted northern marches. 

Strike we now hand into hand, 
21 

Fingers into curve of fingers, So that we may sing good songs, 
Voice the best of all our legends For the hearing of our loved 
ones, Those who want to learn them from us, Those among 
the rising young ones Of the growing generation. 

Magic verses we have gathered, Kindled by the inspiration 
From the belt of Vaindmdinen, Under forge of Ilmarinen, 
Sword blade of the man far-minded, Aim of Joukahainen’s 
crossbow, From the way-back fields of Northland, From the 
heaths of Kalevala. 

Long ago my father sang them 


37 
As he carved his axe’s handle And my mother also taught me 
Though she kept her spindle spinning, As I, milk-bearded 
mischief maker, Clabber-mouthed and tiny tumbler, Rolled 
about the floor before her: Magic never failed the Sampo, 
Louhi never lacked for spells; Old in story grew the Sampo, In 
her spells old Louhi vanished, In his singing Vipunen, 
Lemminkdinen in his capers. 
There are other words of magic, 
51 


Incantations I have learned, Plucked in passing from the 
wayside, Some I broke off from the heather, Some I gathered 
from the bushes, Others pulled from tender saplings, Rubbed 
from haytips, snatched from hedges Where I roamed about the 
cowpaths As a youngster herding cattle, Minding cows in 
cattle pastures On honeyed hills and hillocks golden By the 
side of spotted Frisky, Trailing Muurikki, the black one. 

Then the frost was singing verses, 
65 

Many a rhyme the rain recited, Other poems the winds 
delivered, On the seawaves songs came drifting, Magic charms 
the birds have added And the treetops incantations. 

These I rolled up in a ball, 


71 

Made a fitting yarnball of them, On my sled I put the yarnball, 
On my sleigh I hauled it home Right up to the threshing barn, 
Hid it in a copper casket On a shelf-end in the storehouse. 

Long and lone in the darkness, 
79 

In the cold my verses lie. 

Shall I take my verses out, Save my songs from freezing 
weather, Bring the casket to the cottage, Set it on the bench- 
end there Underneath this famous rooftree And beneath this 
splendid ceiling? 

Shall I open up the casket, Treasure box of magic sayings, Snip 
the end off from the yarnball And undo the knot entirely? 


I will sing a good song for you 
91 


And [ll make it beautiful: Do it on a rye bread diet, Wash it 
down with barley beer. 

If it chance no beer is brought me, No drink offered to the 
singer, From a leaner mouth I’ll warble, Sing along on water 
only To make this evening’s joy more joyful Honouring this 
famous day, Or tomorrow’s joy it may be — With the dawn the 
new day opens. 


eee cccccee 


Thus I heard the poems recited, 
103 

Learned how verses were composed. 

Lonely come the nights upon us, Lonely dawn the brightening 
days; Lonely born was Vainamdinen, All alone, the poet 
immortal, From the beautiful who bore him, From his mother, 
Ilmatar — She, the virgin of the air, 

111 

Beautiful maiden, Nature’s child, Long maintained in holiness 

Her eternal maidenhood In the far-horizoned heavens, Level 


meadows of the air. 
But in time she wearied of it, 
117 

Was estranged from this odd living, Always being by herself, 
Ever living as a virgin In those far-horizoned heavens, In those 
vast and empty spaces. 

So at length she then descended 
123 

To the seawaves down below, To the open clear sea surface 
Out upon the open ocean. 

Suddenly a storm wind blew, Out of the east an angry blast 
Blew the water to a foam Heaving up the rollers high. 

By the wind the maid was rocked, 
131 

On a wave the maid was driven Round about the blue sea 
surface By the whirling whitecaps lifted Where her womb the 
wind awakened And the sea-foam impregnated. 

Thus a full womb now she carried, 
137 

Long she bore her burdened belly, Seven hundred years she 
bore it For nine lifetimes of a man, Yet the borning was 
unborn, Still the fetus undelivered. 

As the mother of the water 
143 

Aimlessly the virgin drifted: She swam eastward, she swam 
westward, She swam south and swam northwestward, 
Swimming round the whole horizon In the anguish of her 
birth pangs, In her belly’s bursting pains. 

Yet the borning was unborn, Still the foetus undelivered. 

Then she fell to weeping softly, 
151 

Said a word and spoke out thus: “Woe is me, the water 
wanderer, Luckless girl, misfortune’s child! 

Now already I’m in trouble, Shelterless beneath the sky, Ever 
rocking on the seawaves To be cradled by the wind, To be 
driven by the billows On these far-extending waters, Endlessly 
repeated billows. 

“Better had it been for me 
161 

To have stayed the airy virgin Than to be as I am now Drifting 
as the water-mother. 

It’s too cold for me to stay here, Painful to be drifting here, 
Wallowing in this watery waste. 

“O thou Ukko, lord of all, 
169 
Hear me, thou the all-sustainer: Come, O come where thou art 


needed; Come, O come where thou art called! 

Loose the maiden from her misery And the woman from her 
womb-ache; Come thou quickly, soon arriving Where thy help 
is sooner needed.” 

Then a bit of time passed over 
177 

Like a tiny rash of rain, When a scaup, the honest bird, Came 
on hovering here and there Searching for a nesting place, For 
a spot to build her home on. 

She flew eastward, she flew westward, 
183 

Flew to northwest and to southward But she cannot find a spot 
Even in the worst of places Where to build her needful nest, 
Where to take up her abode. 

Hovering, fluttering back and forth 
189 

Thus she thought and pondered it: “Must I make my home on 
wind, Build my hut upon the billows Where the wind can 
blow it over Or a wave can wash away?” 

So the mother of the water, 
195 

Water mother, airy maiden, Raised her knee above the surface 
And her shoulder from the wave As a refuge for the scaup And 
a welcome nesting place. 

Then that scaup, the lovely bird, 
201 

Fluttering round and hovering over Spied the water-mother’s 
knee Lifted from the sea’s blue surface; Took it for a grassy 
tussock Or a tuft of new-grown turf. 

Flies about, flitting here and there, 
207 

Settles on the lifted kneecap. 

It is there she builds her nest, There she laid her golden eggs — 
Six were the golden eggs she laid, But the seventh was of iron. 

She began to hatch the eggs there, 
213 

Heating up the lifted kneecap; Brooded one day, brooded two 
days, Even on the third day brooding. 

Then the mother of the water, Little mother, airy maiden, Felt 
the rising heat upon her, Felt as if her skin were scorching, 
Thought her kneecap was on fire, That her very veins were 
melting. 

All at once she jerked her knee, 
223 

Agitating every member, And the eggs rolled in the water To 

the tumbling of the tides; Into bits the eggs were broken, 


Shattered into crumbs and pieces. 
But the eggs and pieces were not 
229 

Mixed up with the mud and water For at once the crumbs grew 
comely And the pieces beautiful. 

One egg’s lower half transformed And became the earth below, 
And its upper half transmuted And became the sky above; 
From the yolk the sun was made, Light of day to shine upon 
us; From the white the moon was formed, Light of night to 
gleam above us; All the coloured brighter bits Rose to be the 
stars of heaven And the darker crumbs changed into Clouds 
and cloudlets in the sky. 

Quickly now the time goes forward 
245 

As the hurrying years pass by While the newborn sun is shining 
And the newborn moon is gleaming. 

Still the mother goes on swimming, Water mother, airy 
maiden, Swimming on those peaceful waters Over misty 
seawaves wandering. 

Before her flowed the liquid deep, Behind her shone the empty 
heaven. 

In the ninth year, tenth of summers, 
255 

Raised her head out of the sea, Lifts her crown above the 
water; Set to work on her creations, Hastens on her 
handiwork, Out upon the clear sea surface, Out upon the open 
ocean. 

Where she gave her hand a turn 
263 

There she put the capes in order; Where her foot struck bottom, 
there grottoes for the fish were formed; Where the bubbles 
reached the surface There the deeps were made still deeper. 

Where her side had scraped the land 
269 

There the level shores appeared; Where she turned her foot to 
landward There the salmon grounds were formed, And 
wherever her head touched land There the broad bays opened 
out. 

Swimming farther out from shore 
275 

She halted on the smooth sea surface Where she made the little 
islands. 

Then she raised the hidden reefs Where the grounded ships 
would founder, Many a seaman lose his life. 

Now the islands were in order 
281 


And the small isles of the sea; Pillars for the sky were planted, 
Lands and continents created; On the rocks the writs were 
written And the signs drawn on the cliffs. 

Yet VainamOinen is unborn, Poet eternal not emerged. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
289 

Travelled in his mother’s womb, Travelled there for thirty 
summers And as many winters too On the ocean now so 
peaceful In that misty world of water. 

He is pondering, he is thinking, 
295 

How to live or how survive In this dismal hiding place, In this 
narrowest of dwellings Where he never saw the moon, Never 
got a glimpse of sunlight. 

So he speaks out in these words, 
301 

Says it in these sentences: “Free me, Moon, and Sun, release 
me! 

Thou, Great Bear, do ever guide me, Lead a man here through 
strange doors, Through these unfamiliar gates. 

Release me from this narrow nest, From this shut-in dwelling 
place! 

Guide the traveller to the land, Child of mankind to the open 
To behold the moon in heaven And to wonder at the daylight, 
Get to know the Great Bear’s grandeur Or just to stare up at 
the stars!” 

Since the moon did not arrive 
315 

Nor the sun come to release him, Alienated from his birth time, 
Impatient of this dull existence, He pushed against his prison 
lock Pressing with his nameless finger, Slid the bony bolt 
aside, With his left toe opened it; Scrabbling with his nails he 
came Crawling through the exit door. 

Headlong in the sea he tumbled 
325 
With a hand-turn in the waves. 
There the man was left alone In the rough care of the billows. 
There he floated for five years, 
329 

Six, seven, even eight years, Stopped at last upon the surface 

There beside a nameless headland, On a treeless continent. 
Struggling up with knee and elbow 
335 

He stood up to see the world: To behold the moon in heaven 
And to wonder at the daylight, Get to know the Great Bear’s 
grandeur Or just to stare up at the stars. 


That was the birth of Vainamdinen. 
341 
Such the daring poet’s descent From the beautiful who bore 
him, From his mother, Ilmatar. 


RUNO 2 


The Sowing 


Up stood Vainamdinen then Both feet planted firmly there On 
an island in the sea In an empty treeless land. 
There he stayed for many years 
5 
Living on while time was passing On that mute and barren 
island, In that dreary treeless land. 
Head on hand he pondered thus: 
9 
“Who is there to plant this land, Sow the seeds and sow them 
thickly? 
“Pellervoinen, gnome of ploughland, 
13 
Little Sampsa Pellervoinen, He’s the boy to do the planting, 
Sow the seeds and sow them thickly.” 
Leisurely he sowed the land, 
17 
Sowed the land and sowed the swamps, Sowed the fallow open 
stretches, Even sowed the rocky barrens. 
On the hills he planted pine groves, 


21 

Clumps of fir upon the hillocks; All the heaths he sowed with 

heather And the dells with undergrowth. 
Planted birches in the hollows, 
25 

In the loose loam planted alders; In the damps the chokecherry 
seeded, Planted sallows in the marshes; Rowans in the holy 
places, Willows in the soggy soils; Junipers upon the barrens, 
Oaks along the river banks. 

Then the trees began to grow, 
33 

All the slender saplings stretching; Pine trees spread their 
bushy tops And the spruces flower-crowned. 

Birches lifted from the hollows, From the light loam alders 
rose; In the bogs the chokecherry bloomed Beaded with 
abundant fruit; On the barrens junipers, Beautiful with berry 
clusters. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 


43 

Went to look at Sampsa’s sowing, Little Pellervoinen’s 
plantings. 

Saw the trees all flourishing, All the green young saplings risen, 
Only one, the oak, unsprouted: Rootless was the tree of God. 

So he left the sorry thing, 
51 

Left it to its own devices. 

Waited yet for three more days, For as many nights he waited; 
At the week’s end went to look. 

Still the oak seed had not sprouted, God’s own tree was still 
unrooted. 

All at once he sees four mermaids, 
59 

Even five brides of the water; They were mowing in a meadow, 
Cutting down a crop of salt grass On that misty point of land 
At the head of Foggy Island. 

What they mowed, they raked together, Raked it all up into 
windrows. 

Tursas came up from the sea, 
67 

From the waves the man arose. 

Threw the mowings on the fire, On the blazing open fire, 
Where it all burned down to ashes As the last sparks 
smouldered out. 

There was nothing left but ashes, 


73 

Just a dry, dead ashen heap. 

Then the lover’s leaf was added, Lempi’s leaf with seminal 
acorn Whence arose a sturdy seedling, Like a strawberry 
double stemmed, Growing lusty and luxuriant. 

Then it stretched its branches out, 


81 

Spread its leafy boughs abroad As the air, leaf-laden, stifled, 
While the drifting clouds were stopped And the hurrying 
cloudlets halted And the sun could shine no more Nor the 
golden moonlight glimmer. 

Thereupon old Vainamoinen 
89 

Thought it over, pondered on it: “Who is there to fell this oak 
tree, To become the Big-Oak breaker? 

People cannot live this way Nor even fishes swim the waters 
Where the sunlight does not shine Nor the golden moonlight 
glimmer. 

“There is not a single person, 
97 


Not a fellow bold enough Who can fell the awful oak, 

Overcome the hundred-headed.” 
Here he called upon his mother: 
101 

“O my mother, beautiful, 

You who gave me light and life, 

Creation’s daughter, my sustainer, 

Send some spirit of the sea folk — 

And there are many in the waters — 

To cut down this awful oak 

And destroy this evil growth 

That prevents the sun from shining 

And the tender moon from gleaming.” 

Out of the sea a man arose, 
111 

Rose up from among the waves. 

He was not the tallest of the tall Nor the smallest of the small; 
Was no taller than a man’s thumb, About a woman’s handspan 
high. 

Copper-hatted, copper-booted, 
117 

Copper gloves with copper broidery, Copper belt about his 
waist And a copper axe he carried, Wore it hanging from his 
belt And it had a thumb-length handle, Blade the size of a 
finger nail. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
125 

Looks him over, wonders at him: “In appearance he’s an odd 
one, Funny fellow just to look at. 

No taller than an upright thumb, No higher than an ox’s hoof.” 

Said old Vainamdinen to him: 
131 

“What sort of man are you, who Among the heroes would be 
rated Little better than a dead man, Nor more handsome than 
a carcass?” 

Said the small man from the sea, 
137 

Replied the dwarfling of the seawaves: “As a man I know ’m 
an odd one, One of the tiny water people, But I came to fell 
the oak tree To become the Big-Oak breaker.” 

But old Vainémoinen answered: 
143 

“Maybe you were never made, Neither made nor intended To 

become the Big-Oak breaker, Destroyer of the dreadful tree.” 
Scarcely had he spoken when, 
149 


Looking at the dwarf once more, He beheld a man transformed, 
Transfigured to a giant stature! 

As his foot reached for the shore His head collided with the 
clouds, His beard before him to his knees, Hair behind him to 
his heels; A fathom wide between his eyes, Pants a fathom at 
the cuff, One and a half around the knees And two fathoms 
round the waist. 

He is sharpening up his axe, 
161 

And is honing keen his axe-bit On six whetstones and a 
seventh. 

He swings forward stepping lightly, 
165 

Strides out freely in wide britches, Easy in his pants broad- 
bottomed. 

With the first stride he swung proudly Straight upon the fine- 
sand shore; With the next one he leaped lightly To the liver- 
coloured turf; With the third stride he was standing Close 
beside the awful oak. 

With his axe he struck the tree, 
175 

Struck a hard blow with his axe-bit. 

Dealt it one blow, dealt it two blows; Then already at the third 
stroke Sparks were flying from the axe-bit, Fiery fumes the 
oak exhaling. 

Then the oak began to tilt, Ready to come crashing down. 

Thus already with the third blow 
183 

He had felled the awful oak, Hewed the hulky giant down, 
Felled the hundred-headed monster. 

There it landed butt-end eastward With the tip-end pointing 
northwest, Leafy limbs directed southward With the branch 
butts pointing northward. 

Whoever took a branch of it 
191 

Would possess good luck forever. 

Whoever broke a crown tip off Had the magic touch forever; 
Whoever clipped a leafy spray Won an ever-faithful love. 

Many scattered chips and splinters Landed on the wide sea 
surface Where they floated wind-rocked, wave-tossed Like 
small craft upon the waters, Vessels on the heaving billows. 

Windward to the north they drifted. 
205 

The small maid of Pohjola, Busy washing out her clothes, 
Rinsing out her many kerchiefs On a witch’s water stone At 
the point of a long headland, Spied a chip upon a wavelet, 


211 
Seized it, hid it in her wallet, Took it home inside the wallet, In 
her long-tongued birchen bag For a witch to make her arrows, 
Or a marksman make his weapons. 
When the awful oak was felled 
217 
And the dreadful tree dismembered, Sun was free to shine 
again, Moon to glimmer, clouds to scutter With the rainbow 
arching over On that misty point of land At the head of Foggy 
Island. 
All the wilderness was quickened, 
225 
Everywhere the woods were greening, Trees were leafing, grass 
was growing, Birds were singing, thrushes warbling — Over all 
a cuckoo calling. 
Berry bushes grew abundant, 


231 

Golden flowers filled the meadows And the grasses multiplied, 
Every kind of herb arising, But the barley had not sprouted, 
Growthless all its precious seeding. 

Vainaémoinen pondered, pacing, 
237 

Pensive by the blue sea water, On the shore beside the 
breakers. 

There upon the sandy shore In the fine sea sand he found them: 
Six tiny seeds, seven kernels. 

Hid them in a marten skin, Leg skin of a summer squirrel. 

Then he went to sow the land, 
247 

Scattering the seeds abroad By the well of Kaleva, On the slope 
of Osmo’s field. 

From a tree a titmouse twittered: 
251 

“Osmo’s barley will not sprout Nor the oats of Kaleva grow 
Without clearing off the land, Without cutting out a clearing, 
Burning it all off with fire.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
257 

Had a sharp axe made for him. 

Then he cut a wide swathe quickly, Cut out an enormous 
clearing. 

All those handsome trees he felled Leaving only one lone birch 
tree Standing for the birds to rest on — For the cuckoo’s 
calling-tree. 

Flying through the heights of heaven 


265 


Came an eagle soaring over, Stooped to look at it and wonder: 
“Why was that one there left standing, Slender little birch 
unfelled, Graceful one, all quite unharmed?” 

Wise old Vainamoinen answered: 
271 

“This is why that’s been left there: For the birds to rest upon - 

For the eagle’s airy perch. 
Said the eagle, bird of air: 
275 

“Excellently you have managed To have left this birch tree 
growing, Left this graceful tree upstanding For the birds to 
perch upon, Even for myself to rest on.” 

So the bird of air struck fire 
281 

And the fire flashed to flaming. 

Then the north wind burned the timber, Northeasters burned it 
down to ashes. 

Burned down all the trees to ashes Smouldered down to finest 
ashes. 

Then the staunch old Vainamoinen 
287 

Took the six found kernels out, Shook the seven grain seeds 
out, Shook them from the marten skin, From the summer 
squirrel’s leg, From the summer weasel’s paw. 

The he went to sow the land, 
293 

Scattering the seeds abroad As he sang the sower’s song: “I am 
sowing, stooping over, Through the great creator’s fingers 

By the hand of the Almighty, Seeding down the fertile acres, These 
good acres of my clearings. 

“Woman of the under-earth, 
301 

Earth-wife, mistress of the soil! 

Make the turf push upward now 

And the strong earth strain with growing! 

Earth shall never lack for vigour, 

Never while the world endures 

As long as nature showers her blessings 

And her daughters give their favours. 

“Rouse, O Earth, from your sleeping, 
309 

God’s own meadow, wake from dreaming! 

Make the stalks grow tall and taller, 

And the stems grow high and higher! 

Let a thousand seedlings rise, 

Each one with a hundred branches 


From my ploughing and my planting 
And the trouble I have taken. 
“Ukko, Jumala on high, 


317 

Belovéd father of the heavens, 

Holding sway among the clouds, 

Ruler of the wandering cloudlets! 

Hold thy court among the clouds, 

And thy heavenly counsel give! 

Sprout a cloud up from the eastward, 

From the northwest raise another, 

Send one also from the westward, 

Hasten others from the south! 

Send a misty rain from heaven, Sprinkle honey from the clouds 

Over all the sprouting seedlings 

Down upon the rustling crops.” 

Then that Ukko, God on high, 
331 

Paternal ruler of the skies, Held his court among the clouds, 
Gave clear council in assembly: Sprouted up a cloud from 
eastward, From the northwest raised another, Sent one also 
from the westward, Hastened others from the south. 

Then he pushed the clouds together Edge to edge in one great 
mass, Sent a misty rain from heaven, Sprinkled honey from 
the clouds Over all the sprouting seedlings Down upon the 
rustling crops. 

Then indeed a seedling rose, And the stump-moss grew out 
greenly From the soft soil of the ploughland Out of 
VainamOinen’s labour. 

Soon upon another day, 
349 

Two or three nights after that, No later than a week thereafter, 
Old reliable Vainamoinen Went to take a look at that, At his 
ploughing and his planting, What his labour had produced: 
Barley growing as he wished With the young ears all six-sided 
And the stalks all triple-jointed. 

Here old Vainamoinen marvelled, 
359 

Gazing, turning here and there. 

Just then came the springtime cuckoo, Saw the single birch 
tree growing: “Why has that been left there growing, Slender 
little birch unfelled?” 

Wise old Vainamoinen answered: 
365 


“This is why that’s been left there, Slender little birch tree 


growing: As a calling-tree for you. 

Cuckoo there, little cuckoo, Call away, sandy-breasted; Call out 
cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo! 

Let it ring, O silver-breasted, Call out evenings, call out 
mornings, Even in the mid-day calling, To rejoice the skies 
above me, For the cheering of my woodlands, For the richness 
of my shores And the good life all about me!” 


RUNO 3 


The Contention 


Old reliable Vainamoinen Lived his days in lyric leisure In the 
glades of Vainola, On the heaths of Kalevala, Singing songs 
and learning wisdom, Always singing, night or day, There 
recalling and rehearsing 

7 

Memories of bygone ages, The oldest lore of origins, When and 
how all things began — Songs that children cannot copy Nor 
even wise men understand In these dreadful days of evil, In 
this last and fleeting age. 

Quickly spreading north and south 
15 

Far and wide the rumor ran Of Vainaémdinen’s magic singing, 

Of the fellow’s skill and talent Till at Pohjola they heard it. 
There indeed young Joukahainen, 


21 

He the lanky lad of Lapland, Visiting round among his 
neighbours Heard of wondrous charms recited, And that 
magic songs were sung, Better runos there recited Out on 
Vainola’s burned clearings, On the heaths of Kalevala, Better 
than he knew himself, Better than his father taught him. 

And it irked the youngster sorely 
31 

For he envied Vainamoinen, Jealous of him as a singer, Singer 
better than himself. 

When he got back to his mother, To his much-respected parent, 
He declared that he was leaving And insisted he was going To 
those huts of Vainola, To contend with Vainamdoinen. 

But his father was against it, 
41 

Father, mother both forbade him Going off to Vainola To 
contend with Vainamdinen: “Surely he will sing you down, 
Sing you down and bewitch you, Plunge you headfirst into 
snowdrifts, Bring on you such numbing weather That you 
cannot flex your fingers, Cannot even move your feet.” 

But young Joukahainen answered: 
51 


“Father’s counsel is a good one And my mother’s better still, 
But my own is best of all. 

If I want to match my rivals, Draw up even with the 
champions, I must sing the singer down And enchant my own 
enchanter, Sing the best of singers now To the worst of singers 
then: Shoes of stone upon his feet, Wooden trousers on his 
loins, Anchor rock upon his chest And his hands in flinty 
gloves, Rocky yoke upon his shoulders And a boulder for his 
hat.” 

Heedless of his parents’ warnings 
67 

He went out and took his gelding From whose muzzle fire was 
snorting, From whose shanks the sparks were flying. 

Harnessed up the fleet-foot gelding, Hitched him to his driving 
sleigh; Mounts his seat and settles down. 

Struck his racer with the whip, Laid on with his beaded lash. 

Then the horse began to run, Racing forward at a canter. 

On he hurried helter-skelter, 
79 

One day, two days, and a third; On the third day he was there 

In the glades of Vain6la, On the heaths of Kalevala. 
Vadinamoinen, knower eternal, 
85 

That day also was out driving, Overseeing his own acres In the 

glades of Vainola, On the heaths of Kalevala. 
There young Joukahainen came, 
91 

Driving on the road against him; Rushed on straight against 
him — crash! 

All the harness tangled up, Shaft with shaft and trace with 
trace, Hames with hames and shaft-bows butting. 

There they stuck, stopped astonished, 
97 

Stood a time deliberating While the horses’ sweat was dripping 

And the shafts were wet with foam. 
Then old Vainamoinen asked, 
101 

“Of what clan may such as you be Rushing on so stupidly, 
Recklessly against a man? 

Broke my horse’s bent-wood hames And my shaft-bows bent of 
saplings; Made a wreck of my poor sleigh, Crashed it all up 
into kindling.” 

Then young Joukahainen answered: 
109 
“T’m the young man Joukahainen. 
Now you tell me who you are, Of what lineage are you, From 


what mob, you miserable man?” 
Old reliable Vainamoinen 
115 

Frankly told his name — then added: “Since you are young 
Joukahainen, Draw aside a little now; You are younger far 
than I am.” 

But young Joukahainen answered: 
121 

“Younger? That’s of small account; Young or old, that doesn’t 
matter. 

He who has the greater knowledge, He who has the mightier 
memory, Let him hold the road ahead, Let the other move 
aside. 

If you are old VainamGinen, You yourself the eternal singer, Let 
us start our singing now, Speaking words of magic clearly, 
Testing one another till One or other wins the game.” 

VainamoOinen then replied: 
135 

“Who am I to be a singer, Who am I to be an artist? 

All my life I’ve passed my days In the solitary clearings Close 
within these home-field borders Listening to my cuckoo 
calling. 

Setting that aside, tell me In the hearing of my ears What is it 
you know the best, Understand it more than others?” 

And young Joukahainen answered: 
147 

“Well, I know a thing or two! 

These are things I know for sure And I understand them 
clearly: Smoke hole must be near the ceiling And the flame be 
near the hearth. 

“Pleasantly the seal is living, 
153 

And the water-dog is sporting, Feeding on the salmon round 

him And the whitefish close beside him. 
“There the whitefish have smooth fields, 
157 

Salmon have a level ceiling; With the frost the pike goes 
spawning, Drooly-mouth in bitter weather. 

Then the stubborn perch, the humpback, Swims among the 
depths in autumn, Though it spawns in summer dryness, 
Flopping round along the shore line. 

“If you think that’s not enough 
165 

There is something else I know Which I hold of special value: 
In the north they plough with reindeer, In the south they use 
a mare, And an elk in hinter-Lapland. 


I know the trees on Pisa’s Hill And the pines on Devil’s Tor — 

Tall the trees on Pisa’s Hill, High the pines on Devil’s Tor. 
“Three mighty waterfalls there are, 
175 

Three lakes, wide-watered as the sea, Three sublimest 
mountain peaks Underneath the lid of heaven. 

Hame has the Halla whirlpool, Karelia, the Rapids of the Loon, 
But there’s none to beat the Vuoksi Where the mighty Imatra 
leaps.” 

Vainamoinen broke in here: 
183 

“Childish notions, woman’s tattle, Not for bearded men and 
married! 

Speak to me of origins, Birth of things, of things unique.” 

Said Joukahainen in his turn: 
189 

“Whence the titmouse came I know, Know the titmouse for a 
bird, I know the adder for a serpent And the roach a fish in 
water. 

Iron is brittle, black soil acid, Boiling water on you hurts, To be 
burned by fire is painful. 

“Water is the oldest lotion, 
199 

Foam of falls most ancient nostrum; The Creator, wisest 

wizard, Jumala the oldest healer. 
“Water’s born upon the mountain 
203 

And the fire out of heaven, From the rust the seed of iron, 

Copper from a rocky cliff. 
“Tussocks are the oldest wetlands 
207 

And the first of trees the willow; Foot of pine the first of houses 

And a flat rock first of cookers.” 
Then old Vainamoinen asked him: 
211 

“So, what more do you know - This the end of all your 
chatter?” 

To which Joukahainen answered: 
215 

“No, I still remember more! 

I remember wondrous times When I was ploughing out the sea 
bed, Hoeing out the hollow caverns, Digging grottoes for the 
fishes And the bottomless abysses; Scooping out the lily 
ponds, Moving mountains, making hills, Building, fitting rock 
on rock. 

“I was but the sixth of seven, 


225 

Of the seven heroes then Present at the earth’s creation 
Spreading out the sky above, Setting up the pillars of heaven, 
Raising up the rainbow there, Leading on the lights of heaven, 
Guiding forth the sun and moon, Lining up the Greater Bear, 
Scattering stars across the sky.” 

Said old Vainaméinen mocking: 
235 

“You are simply lying now! 

You were never seen there then When the ocean beds were 
ploughed, And the hollow caverns hoed, Grottoes for the 
fishes dug And the bottomless abysses; When the lily ponds 
were scooped, Mountains moved, hills upraised, And the rocks 
built together. 

“Maybe you were never seen, 
245 

Maybe never seen or heard of, Present at the earth’s creation, 
Spreading out the sky above; Setting up the pillars of heaven, 
Raising up the rainbow there; Leading on the lights of heaven, 
Guiding forth the sun and moon; Lining up the Greater Bear, 
Scattering stars across the sky.” 

This young Joukahainen answered: 
255 

“Since you seem to scorn my knowledge, I will ask my sword to 
prove it. 

Come on you, old Vainamoinen, Come on you, you big- 
mouthed singer. 

Let us measure sword to sword — Draw your blade and on your 
guard!” 

Said old Vainamdinen calmly: 
263 

“They don’t frighten me at all, Not your knowledge or your 
weapon, Swords or spells, whims or notions. 

But apart from all that nonsense, I’m not going to measure 
swords, Not with you, you pitiable creature.” 

Thereupon young Joukahainen 
271 

Curled his lip and tossed his head As he tugged at his black 
whiskers: “He who will not stand and fight When he’s 
challenged to a duel, Him I'll sing into a pig, Charm him toa 
snouted swine. 

Fellows such as that! — I’ll knock them Here and there, like this, 
and this, Throw the corpse upon a dunghill, Stuff it ina 
cowshed corner.” 


This roused VainaémOinen’s wrath. 
283 


Stirred to anger and to shame, He himself began to sing, 
Conjuring with words of power. 

They are not the songs of children, Songs of children, women’s 
laughter; They’re the songs of a bearded man Which not every 
child can copy, Half the youths not imitate Nor one-third the 
suitors either In these dreadful days of evil, In this last and 
fleeting age. 

Then old VainamOinen sang: 
295 

Shook the earth, the lakes splashed over, And the copper 
mountains quivered; Cliffs were cracking, boulders breaking, 
On the shore the stones were splitting. 

He enchanted Joukahainen: 
301 

Sprouted saplings from his shaft-bows, Willow bush upon the 
hames, Sallows at the end of traces. 

Then he sang his gilded sleigh To a dead pine in a pond, And 
bewitched his beaded whip To a reed upon the shore. 

Then the white-blazed horse he charmed, Charmed it to a 
spotted rock On a bank beside the rapids. 

Sang his golden-hilted sword 
311 

Into lightnings in the sky And his decorated crossbow To a 
rainbow over water. 

Then he sang his feathered arrows Into swiftly swooping 
hawks, And his hook-jawed hound he turned To a flat stone 
on the ground. 

Sang his hat from off his head 
319 

For a cloudcap in the sky, And the mittens off his hands For 
water lilies on a pond. 

Then the blue coat from his back For a cloud patch in the sky, 
And its woollen belt became A belt of stars across the 
heavens. 

Then he sang young Joukahainen, 
327 

Sang him loin-deep in a swamp, Groin-deep in a grassy 

meadow, To his armpits in a heath. 
Now young Joukahainen realized 
331 

And the youngster understood That his journey’s end had 
come, That his road had taken him To the contest, to the 
singing With the genuine Vainamdinen. 

When he tried to free himself 
337 
Could not even lift his feet; Tried one foot and tried the other 


But his feet were shod with stone. 
Then indeed young Joukahainen 
341 
Feels a terror coming on him As his sad condition worsens, And 
he cries out in his fright: “Wise VainamOinen, knower eternal, 
Now reverse your incantations And call back your magic 
spells! 
Let me out of this tight spot, From this awful tangle free me! 
I will pay the highest ransom, Give the tightest guarantee.” 
Said old Vainamoinen mocking: 
353 
“So, what will you give me then, If I do reverse my words And 
recant my incantations, Let you out of this tight spot, Free you 
from this awful tangle?” 
Said the frightened Joukahainen: 
359 
“T’m the owner of two bows, Two of the handsomest of 
crossbows; One is quick in striking, and the Other accurate in 
aiming. 
Take whichever one you want.” 
And old Vainaéméinen answered: 
365 
“T don’t want your crossbows, rascal, Nor any of your bows, 
you wretch! 
I myself have plenty of them, All the walls are crowded with 
them, With a bow to every wall peg. 
They go to the woods themselves And do the hunting without 
hunters.” 
So he sang young Joukahainen, Sang him down, down still 
deeper. 
Said the youngster Joukahainen: 
375 
“I’m the owner of two vessels, Two of the handsomest of boats: 
One is speedy in a race, The other stout to carry cargo. 
Take whichever one you want.” 
Said the venerable Vainamoinen: 
381 
“I don’t want your vessels either, Do not need your boats at all. 
I myself have plenty of them, With a boat on every slipway, All 
the coves are crowded full. 
Some hold steady in a gale, Others sail against the headwind.” 
So he sang young Joukahainen, Sang him down, down still 
deeper. 
Said the youngster Joukahainen: 
391 
“T’m the owner of two stallions, Two of the handsomest of 


horses: One is swifter as a runner, The other powerful for 
pulling. 

Take whichever one you want.” 

Said the venerable Vainamoinen: 
397 

“T don’t want your stallions either, Covet any of your 
whitesocks. 

I have horses too aplenty, All the stables full of them, With a 
horse to every manger, Fat along their backbones like Pools of 
fat upon a platter.” 

So he sang young Joukahainen, Sang him down, down still 
deeper. 

Said the youngster Joukahainen: 
407 

“O thou venerable Vainamdinen! 

Do reverse your magic spells And recant your incantations! 

I’ve a helmet full of gold And a felt hat full of silver Which my 
father won in battle, Which he brought home from the wars.” 

Said the venerable Vainamoinen: 
415 

“Neither do I want your silver Nor, wretch, do I covet gold! 

I myself have plenty of them, All the storerooms stuffed with 
coins, Every coffer crammed with them, Moon-aged gold and 
sun-old silver.” 

So he sang young Joukahainen, Sang him down, down still 
deeper. 

Said the sinking Joukahainen, 
425 

“O thou venerable VainamGinen! 

Let me out of this tight spot, From this awful tangle free me! 

I will give you all my cornstacks, Throw in all my sandy 
meadows As a ransom for my safety, To preserve my head 
from danger.” 

Said the venerable Vainamoinen: 
433 

“T don’t want your cornstacks either. 

What would I do with your sand banks? 

I have fields enough already, I have fields in all directions, 
Cornstacks too in every clearing, And my own fields are much 
better, My own cornstacks, too, far finer.” 

So he sang young Joukahainen, Sang him down, down still 
deeper. 

Then indeed young Joukahainen 
443 

Was at last appalled to panic, Sunken to his chin in quicksand, 

To his beard in a bad place, To his mouth in marsh and 


mosses, To his teeth in fallen fir sprigs. 
Cried the frantic Joukahainen: 
449 
“O Vadindamdinen, wisest wizard, O thou knower, seer eternal! 
Now reverse your magic spells, Leave me yet my miserable life; 
Let me get up out of here, Quicksands dragging down my feet 
As the grit grates on my eyeballs. 
“If you will reverse your magic 
457 
And recant your incantations I will give my sister Aino, Let you 
have my mother’s darling To keep your house and sweep your 
floors, Scour your firkins, wash your clothes, Weave you 
golden-threaded fabrics, Bake for you the honey bread.” 
Hearing this, old Vainamoinen 
467 
Was delighted beyond measure: Winning Joukahainen’s sister 
For his old age — sweet provision! 
Down he sat upon the joystone, 
471 
On the singer’s rock he settled; Sang an hour, sang another, 
Through the third hour singing also: Sang his magic backward 
now And reversed his incantations. 
Joukahainen then was free: 
477 
Got his chin up from the quicksand And his beard from the bad 
place, His horse back from the rapids’ rock And his sleigh 
back from the pine brush, With his whip back from the shore 
reeds. 

Then he heaved himself aboard, Slumped down limply in the 
sleigh; Guilty-minded, heavy-hearted, Started homeward to 
his mother, To his well-respected parents. 

Hurried homeward and arrived 

489 
In the most astounding manner — Crashed his sleigh against the 
barn, Broke his shafts across the stairway. 

First his mother started scolding 

493 
But his father interrupted: “Smashed your sleigh up for no 
reason And you broke the shafts on purpose! 
What a crazy way to drive, Coming home here like a madman!” 
Joukahainen burst out crying, 
499 
Head bowed down, guilty-minded, Hat askew and lips awry, 
Even with his nose down-drooping. 


Said his mother, the good woman, 
505 


Who knew trouble when she saw it: “Tell me now, my son, my 
dear one, Whom I bore when I was young, What is it you’re 
crying for, Lips awry, with droopy nose?” 

Sadly Joukahainen answered: 
511 

“O my mother, you who bore me! 

Reasons for it have been born, Malicious magic has been done; 
Cause enough there is for crying, To lament the magic malice. 

This is why I’ll weep forever, What I’ll mourn throughout my 
lifetime: That I gave my sister Aino, Even pledged my 
mother’s child To Vainamdinen as a helpmate And provider 
for the singer, As caretaker for a duffer, Keeper for a corner- 
sitter.” 

Then the mother clapped her hands 
525 

And she rubbed both palms together As she answered quite 
delighted: “Do not cry, my darling boy, There is nothing here 
to cry for, Nothing much to mourn about. 

This is what I’ve always hoped for; All my lifetime I have 
wanted This great man to be my kinsman, Distinguished 
person in my clan, Vaino for my son-in-law, That great singer 
for my kinsman.” 

Joukahainen’s sister Aino 
537 

Now herself began to cry; Wept a day, wept a second Crouched 
across the outer stairway, Wept for great and simple sorrow 
Welling from her heart’s despair. 

But the mother took the word: 
543 

“Why do you weep, my little Aino, Since you have so great a 
suitor, Going to a great estate There to idle by the windows, 
Gossiping upon the benches?” 

But to this the daughter answered: 
549 

“O my mother, you who bore me! 

Surely I’ve a thing to weep for: I am weeping for my hair, For 
the beauty of my braids, For my fine and youthful tresses If 
they’re hidden when I’m young, Covered by a wifely kerchief. 

That will make me cry forever 
557 

For the dearness of the daylight, For the tenderness of 
moonlight, For the harmony of heaven — If as maiden I must 
leave them, As a child I must forget them In my brother’s 
whittling yard Underneath my father’s windows.” 

Said the mother to her daughter, 


565 


Spoke the elder to her dear one: “Go away now with your 
worries, Useless, silly with your weeping! 

There’s no cause now for dejection, None for all this 
mournfulness. 

Elsewhere out there in the world Shines the sun of Jumala — 
Not just through your father’s windows Or the gateway of 
your brother. 

There are berries on the hillsides, Strawberries too in open 
clearings For your picking, little silly, Even in the world 
outside, Not only on your father’s clearings Or your brother’s 
burnt-out patches.” 


RUNO 4 


Aino 


Then that Aino, the young maiden, Sister of young 
Joukahainen, Went into the grove for broom twigs, Leafy 
sprays for sauna slappers; Broke a slapper for her father Broke 
a second for her mother, Even gathered up a third one, Ready 
for her red-cheeked brother. 

Just as she was starting homeward 


9 

Stepping lightly through the alders, VaindmGdinen came upon 
her, Saw the maiden in the grove, Finely dressed one in the 
glade. 

Said a word and spoke out thus: “Not for anyone else, young 
maiden, Not for anyone else but me, Young maiden, wear that 
beaded necklace Or the crosslet on your bosom, Put your hair 
up in long braids, Tie them round with silken ribbons.” 

But to this the maiden answered: 
21 

“Not for you or anyone else Will I wear this crosslet here Or tie 
my hair in silken ribbons. 

I don’t care for foreign fashions Nor for wheat bread sliver- 
sliced; I can go in plainer clothing And can live on heels and 
crusts With my good and kindly father And my mild and 
tender mother.” 

Then she tore off all her trinkets, 
31 

Cross from breast and rings from fingers, Beaded necklace from 
her throat And red ribbons from her hair; Left them on the 
earth for earth For the good of grove and woodland. 

Then in tears she hurried homeward, Crying to her father’s 
farmyard. 

At the window sat her father 
39 

Drawing figures on his axe-helve. 

“What are you crying for, poor girl, My sad daughter — and so 
young?” 

“There is cause enough for weeping, 
43 


Trouble enough now for complaining! 

This is why I’m weeping, father, Why I’m crying and 
complaining: From my breast the cross is lost, Dropped the 
tassels from my belt; From my breast the cross of silver, From 
my belt the copper tassels.” 

At the gate her brother sat 
51 

Busy shaping out a shaft-bow: “What are you crying for, poor 

sister, My sad sister - and so young?” 
“There is cause enough for weeping, 
55 

Trouble enough now for complaining! 

This is why, my poor brother, Why I’m crying and complaining: 
From my finger the ring is lost, From my neck the string of 
beads; Ring of gold lost from my finger, From my neck the 
beads of silver.” 

On the doorsill sat her sister 
63 

Knitting on a lovely sash: “What are you crying for, poor sister, 

My sad sister — and so young?” 
“There is cause enough for weeping, 
67 

Trouble enough now for complaining! 

This is why, my poor sister, Why I’m crying and complaining: 
From my brow the gold is gone, From my hair the silver 
vanished; So the blue silk from my temples And red ribbons 
from my hair.” 

On the doorstep of the storehouse 
75 

Sat her mother skimming cream: “What are you crying for, my 

poor daughter, My sad daughter — and so young?” 
“O my mother, you who bore me, 
79 

You who bore and suckled me! 

Surely there is cause for grieving, Bad the troubles that oppress 
me! 

This I weep for, my poor mother, Why, dear mother, I’m 
complaining: To the woods I went for broom twigs, Leafy 
sprays for sauna slappers; Broke a slapper for my father Broke 
a second for my mother, Even gathered up a third one Ready 
for my red-cheeked brother. 

Just as I was starting homeward, Crossing on an open clearing, 
Osmo from the hollow spoke, Kalevalander from the clearing: 
“Not for anyone else, poor maiden, Not for anyone else but 
me, Poor maiden, wear that beaded necklace Or the crosslet 
on your bosom, Put your hair up in long braids Tie them 


round with silken ribbons.” 
“From my breast I tore the crosslet, 
101 

Dashed the beads down from my throat, And the blue silk from 
my temples, The red ribbons from my hair; Left them on the 
woodsy earth For the good of earth and woodland. 

Then I put it into words: ‘Not for you or anyone else Will I 
wear this crosslet here Or tie my hair in silken ribbons, I don’t 
care for foreign fashions Nor for wheat bread sliver-sliced; I 
can go in plainer clothing And can live on heels and crusts 
With my good and kindly father And my mild and tender 
mother.” 

Then her mother spoke persuasive, 
117 

Spoke the mother to her child: “Do not weep, my darling 
daughter, Begotten of my younger years! 

For a year eat fresh sweet butter To grow plumper than the 
others; For the second year eat pork To become more desired, 
And the third year eat sweet creamcakes To become the 
loveliest. 

Go to the storehouse on the hill, Open up the richest 
storeroom; There are treasures crate on crate, Piled up high in 
chest on chest. 

Open up the richest locker, Clang the pictured cover up. 

There you'll find six golden girdles, Seven blue dresses which 
were woven By the daughter of the moon, Finished by the 
sun’s own daughter. 

“Long ago in my girlhood 
137 

When I was living as a virgin, I went berrying in the woods, 
Picking raspberries on the hillside. 

There I heard the Moonmaid weaving And her bright sun-sister 
spinning In the far blue woodland haze By a lovely leafy 
grove. 

“Then I quietly approached them; 
145 

As I crept up near and nearer I began there to beseech them, 
And I spoke these wishful words: ‘Give, good Moonmaid, of 
your gold; Give, sweet Sunmaid, of your silver To this empty- 
handed maiden, To this child who now implores you.’ 

“So the Moonmaid gave her gold 
153 

And the Sunmaid of her silver. 

With the gold upon my brow And the silver in my hair, I came 
home then like a flower, As a joy to father’s yards. 


“Wore them one day and a second, 
159 

But already on the third day Put the gold from off my forehead 
And the silver from my hair; Took them to the storehouse, put 
them In the chest beneath the lid. 

Since that time they’ve been lying there, All that long time out 
of sight. 

“Bind your brows with silken ribbons, 
167 

On your temples bands of gold, Round your neck a string of 
beads And a gold cross on your bosom. 

Wear a shirt of sheerest linen Woven of the finest flax, And put 
on a skirt of broadcloth With a silken sash around it, Then 
your lovely silken stockings And your shoes with fancy 
uppers. 

Do your hair up into braids, Tie them round with silken ribbon, 
Rings of gold upon your fingers, Golden bracelets on your 
arms. 

“Thus adorned walk from the storeroom 
181 

To be welcomed in the house, Hailed the sweetheart of your 
clan And a joy to all your people. 

Walk the laneways like a flower, Like a raspberry parade about 
Better looking than before, So much lovelier now than ever.” 

Thus the mother gave advice, 
189 

Thus the elder to her child. 

But the daughter did not heed her, Did not even hear the words 
As in tears she rushed outdoors To the farmyard wildly 
weeping, Moaning to herself aloud In these melancholy 
words: “How describe the happy mind And the feelings of the 
blessed? 

This is what their moods are like, The happy and the fortunate, 
Like the bubbling up of water Or ripples running down a 
trough. 

Why is the mournful mind compared To the long-tailed duck, 
the woe-bird? 

As the wailing of the woe-bird So the grieving of the wretched, 
Deep as drift beneath a ridge, Deep as water in a well. 

“Often now my mind is misty, 
209 

Often like a child bewildered, Wandering through the withered 
grasses, Crawling through the bushy thickets, Slinking stealthy 
through the grasslands, Wallowing in the scrubby hollows. 

Ah! my mind is black as pine tar, Heart no whiter than the 


charcoal. 
“It would be much better for me, 
217 

Surely would have been much better, If I never had been born, 
Not grown up to be adult In these dreadful days of evil, In this 
joyless atmosphere. 

Had I died a six-night infant Or had perished on the eighth 
night I would not have needed much, Just a handspan length 
of linen, Bit of earth and nothing more — Except my mother’s 
tears awhile, Not even that much from my father, Nothing at 
all from my brother.” 

She wept one day, wept another; 
231 

So once more the mother asked her: “What are you crying for, 

poor girl, And of whom are you complaining?” 
“This I, wretched virgin, weep for 
235 

And will grieve for all my days: That you gave me, wretched 
maiden, That you promised your own child To become an old 
man’s comfort, As a pleasure for the old one And a refuge to a 
trembler, Keeper of a corner-sitter. 

Better had you ordered me Underneath the seawaves deep To 
be a sister to the whitefish, And a comrade to the fishes. 

Better a fish among the fishes Dwelling deep beneath the 
billows As a sister to the white fish And a comrade to the 
fishes, Than to be an old man’s comfort And a refuge to a 
trembler, Tottering round in stockinged feet, Stumbling over 
every twig.” 

Then she walked up Storehouse Hill, 
255 

Stepped inside the treasure room; Opened up the richest coffer, 
Clanged the pictured cover up: Found six golden girdles there 
And the seven fine blue dresses. 

Then with these she decked herself, Setting off her lovely 
figure; Set the gold upon her brow And the silver on her hair, 
Blue silk band around her head And her braids with scarlet 
threaded. 

Then she went across the clearing 
267 

And meandered through another, Roamed the lowlands, 
roamed the uplands, Wandered through the gloomy 
backwoods. 

As she went she sang her sorrow, Sang her grieving in her 
going: “In my heart the hurt is heavy, In my mind the thought 
is moaning, But the hurt could not be heavier Nor the 


moaning more despairing If I, miserable girl, should die, Were 
such a wretched one cut off From these overwhelming 
sorrows, From these torments of the mind. 
“Tt is time for me already, 
281 

Time to leave these airs above, Time to seek the under-earth, 
Time to go to Tuonela: Father will not weep for me, Mother 
will not take it badly, Sister’s cheeks will not be dampened, 
Nor my brother drop a tear, Though I tumble in the water, 
Fall into the fishy sea Underneath the deep seawaves To the 
black ooze at the bottom.” 

She walked one day, walked a second, 
293 

On the third day she arrived. 

Before her stretched the open sea Bordered by a reedy marsh. 

There the nightfall overtakes her And the darkness ends her 
wandering. 

There the virgin wept all evening, 
299 

Cried all night upon the shore, Seated on a water-stone Where 
a broad bay opened out. 

Very early in the morning She looked out upon a headland At 
the point of which she saw Three maidens bathing in the sea; 
She herself became the fourth, And a slender twig made five. 

Threw her shirt upon a willow 
309 

And her dress upon an aspen, Stockings on the marshy ground, 
Shoes upon a launder-stone, Necklace on the sandy shore And 
her rings among the pebbles. 

On the water shone a writrock, 
315 

Scripted slabstone gleaming golden; Swimming to the rock she 

hurried, Hoping there to shed her sorrows. 
When she got there she sat down, 
319 

Settled down to rest upon it, On the many-ciphered rock, On 
the scripted slab of stone, When it suddenly plunged down 
Beneath the water to the bottom With the maiden Aino on it 
Riding down upon the boulder. 

There the poor young virgin vanished, 
327 

Thus the little chicken died. 

As she was sinking she rehearsed The story of her lonely 
sorrow: “I went to the sea to bathe And was swimming on the 
surface. 

There I, the little chicken, vanished Like a little bird struck 


down. 

Never again my father, never, Never at all in your lifetime Pull 

a fish out of this water Above the broad back of this bay. 
“I went to the shore to wash, 
339 

To the seashore for a bath. 

There I, the little chicken, vanished Like a little bird struck 
down. 

Never again, my mother, never, Never at all in your lifetime 
Mix in your bread dough this water Out of the broad bay of 
our home place. 

“T went to the shore to bathe 
347 

To the seashore for a bath. 

There I, the little chicken, vanished Like a little bird struck 
down. 

Never again, my brother, never, Never at all in your lifetime 
Water your warhorse on this shore. 

“To the shore I went for washing, 
355 

To the bay side for a bath. 

There I, the little chicken, vanished Like a little bird struck 
down. 

Never again, my sister, never, Never at all in your lifetime 
Wash your face in these home waters Leaning by the old 
home jetty. 

Wheresoever this water flows There my blood is flowing too; 
Wheresoever fish are swimming There my flesh is floating 
also; Wherever driftwood lines the beach There my wretched 
ribs are lying; Wherever grass grows on the shore There my 
hair is growing also.” 

Such was the fate of the poor young maiden, 
371 
Thus the beautiful bird has vanished. 
Who will be the messenger, 
373 

Who the bearer of the word To the maiden’s well-known 

homestead, To the handsome manor house? 
Let the bear now take the message, 
377 

Be the bearer of the word. 

But the bear, he bore no message — He got lost among the 
cattle. 


Who will be the messenger now, 
381 
Be the bearer of the word To the maiden’s well-known 


homestead, To the handsome manor house? 
Let the wolf now take the message, 
385 
Be the bearer of the word. 
But the wolf, he bore no word — He got lost among the sheep. 
Who will be the messenger now, 
389 

Be the bearer of the word To the maiden’s well-known 

homestead, To the handsome manor house? 
Let the fox now take the message, 
393 

Be the bearer of the word, But the fox, he bore no word — He 
got lost among the geese. 

Who will be the messenger now, 
397 

Be the bearer of the word To the maiden’s well-known 

homestead, To the handsome manor house? 
Let the hare now take the message, 
401 

Be the bearer of the word. 

And the hare, he answered firmly: “The message will not go 
astray.” 

Then the hare went off a-running, 
405 

Good old lop-ear went a-hopping, Faithful crook-shank went a- 
leaping. 

Thus the crook-mouth harelip ran To the maiden’s well-known 
homestead, To the handsome manor house. 

Ran up to the sauna threshold, 
411 

Where he crouched upon the doorstep. 

Now the sauna’s full of girls, Slappers in their hands they tease 
him: “Did you come for boiling, Squint-Eye, Or perhaps a 
roast would do As a supper for the master Or a breakfast for 
the mistress, As a snackbite for the daughter Or a luncheon 
for the son?” 

When he got his chance to speak 
421 

Round-eye spoke, and spoke up boldly: “Go cook Lempo in 
your kettle, Boil the devil if you like! 

I am here as messenger, As the bearer of the word: Now the 
pretty maid is lost, With the tin cross on her bosom, Vanished 
with her silver breast pin; Drowned the copper-belted maiden, 
Disappeared between the billows Down into the vasty deep To 
be a sister to the whitefish, Companion to all water 
creatures.” 


Then the mother started weeping 
435 

And her teardrops rolled down freely. 

Thus the wretched woman spoke, Giving counsel to all 
mothers: “Never again, you poor mothers, Never try to trick 
your daughters With your lullabies and rockings To accept 
your choice of husband, Wed a man against her will. 

As I myself, unhappy mother, Lullabied and rocked my 
daughters, Rearing them like little chickens.” 

And the mother went on weeping 
447 

With the teardrops rolling down, Pouring from her sad blue 

eyes Down her cheeks now blanched with sorrow. 
Flowed a tear, another followed 
451 

Running down in rivulets, Downward from her haggard cheeks, 

Down upon her gentle bosom. 
Flowed a tear, another followed 
455 

Running down in rivulets, Downward from her gentle bosom, 

Onto her finely woven skirt. 
Flowed a tear, another followed 
459 

Running down in rivulets, From her finely woven skirt, Down 

upon her red-topped stockings. 
Flowed a tear, another followed 
463 

Running down in rivulets, Downward from her red-topped 

stockings, Down upon her lovely shoe tops. 
Flowed a tear, another followed 
467 

Running down in rivulets, Downward from her lovely shoe 
tops, To the ground beneath her feet - To the ground and to 
the water For the good of earth and water. 

When the waters reached the ground 
473 

They began to flow like rivers And indeed became three rivers 
From the waters of her weeping, Tears that started in her 
head Flowing out beneath her brow. 

Out of each of these three rivers 
479 

Rose in turn three rushing rapids; In the foaming of each rapid 
There arose three tiny islands; On the shore of every island, 
There arose a golden hillock; On the peak of every hillock 
There grew up three little birches; On the tip of every birch 
tree Sat three golden cuckoos singing. 


Each in turn the cuckoos called. 
489 

Cried the first one: “Lover!, lover!” 

Called the second: “Suitor!, suitor!” 

And the third sang: “Joyance, joyance!” 

The one that cried out “Lover!, lover!” 
493 

Cried its message three months only, Three months for the 

loverless maiden Sleeping loverless in the sea. 
The one that cried out “Suitor! Suitor!” 
497 

Called its message only six months, Six months for the grieving 
suitor Sitting lonely in bereavement. 

The one that sang out “Joyance, joyance!” 
501 

Sang its message for a lifetime, For a lifetime to the mother 

Ever weeping for her lost one. 
And she put it into words 
505 

As she listened to the cuckoo: “Do not, you unhappy mothers, 
Listen to the cuckoo crying. 

When I hear the cuckoo calling, Then my heart begins to 
pound, In my eyes the tears well over Rolling down upon my 
cheeks, Plumper than the broadest peas, Bigger than the 
broadest beans. 

Span by span my time is passing, Hour by hour my body ages — 
Shrivels every time I hear it, Hear the springtime cuckoo 
calling.” 


RUNO 5 


Aino Caught and Lost 


So the word had been delivered And the news was known 
abroad How the young maid fell asleep, How the beautiful 
had vanished. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
5 

Was afflicted by the tidings: Wept at evening, wept at morning, 
Nightly was his woe most grievous For the fate of his own fair 
one, For the maiden who was sleeping Underneath the restless 
rollers, Down beneath the seawaves deep. 

Sighing, grieving in his sorrow, 
13 

With a sinking heart he wandered, Wandered to the blue-sea 
shore, Spoke to Untamo, the dreamer: “Tell me now what you 
have dreamed Lying stretched out on the ground: Where now 
is the realm of Ahto Where play the maids of Vellamo?” 

Untamo then told his dream 


21 
Seen while stretched out on the ground: Yonder is the realm of 
Ahto Where play the maids of Vellamo, On that misty point of 
land At the head of Foggy Island, Underneath the seawaves 
deep On the black ooze at the bottom. 
“There the realm of Ahto is 
29 
Where dwell the maids of Vellamo, Playing in a little grotto In 
a narrow little chamber, In the hollow of a writrock In the 
shelter of a boulder.” 
Then the staunch old Vainamoinen 
35 
Went to where his boat was moored. 
There inspected all his lines And examined all his hooks; Put a 
hook into his pocket, Barb of iron in his backpack. 
Thereupon he paddles out To the tip-end of an island, To that 
misty point of land At the head of Foggy Island. 
There he started on his fishing, 


45 


Carefully casting out his line And dipping with his small-eyed 


hand net. 

Sank the gorge into the sea. 

There he netted and he angled Till his copper fish rod quivered 
As his silver line went zinging And the golden cord vibrating. 

After several days of fishing, 
53 

After many a catchless morning, He got a bite, and there it 
was! 

A salmon-trout upon the hook. 

He pulled it up into the boat And dropped it on the bottom 
boards. 

Turned it over, looked it over 
59 

As he made this observation: “That fish for sure is like a fish 
Though I do not recognize it! 

It’s too smooth to be a whitefish, It is lighter than a lake trout, 
Paler than a pike should be, Rather finless for a roe-fish; It’s 
too odd to be a human, Without a headband it’s no maiden 
And unbelted it’s no naiad, Earless it’s no little chicken. 

It looks mostly like a salmon Or perhaps a deep-sea perch.” 

On his belt he wore a knife 
73 

In its scabbard silver-hilted. 

From his side he drew the knife, From its sheath the silver- 
hafted To dismember his first catch And prepare the salmon 
slices For his breakfast, morning snacks, Salmon dinners and 
big suppers. 

He began to cut the salmon, 


83 

Slice the fish up with his knife. 

Suddenly the beauty sprang And it flipped into the sea From 
the bottom of the red boat, From the boat of VainaémGinen. 

And from there it raised its head 
89 

And a smooth right shoulder lifted On the fifth gust of the wind 
And upon the sixth high roller. 

Then it raised a right hand up And a left foot too appeared On 
the seventh billow’s back, Riding on the ninth high roller. 

Then it spoke up in clear words 
97 

And berated Vainamdinen: “O you, you old Vainamdinen! 

I did not intend to come here To be sliced up for a salmon, To 
serve myself as cuts of fish For your breakfast, morning 
snacks, Salmon dinners or big suppers.” 

Said old Vainamoinen meekly: 
107 


“Why then did you come at all?” 
“T had come to be your chicken, 
109 

Sheltered underneath your armpit, There to stay with you 
forever, Always as your lifelong helpmate: To make your bed 
and smooth your pillow, Clean your cabin, sweep your floor, 
Light your fires, bake your fat loaves, Bake you even honey 
bread, Serve you with great stoups of ale And to set your 
meals before you. 

“T was not a simple salmon, 
123 

Nor am I a deep-sea perch. 

I was maid and virgin too, Sister of young Joukahainen Whom 
you hunted for so long And desired all your lifetime. 

“Oho you, you old duffer, 
129 

Hark, you stupid Vainamoinen: You had not the sense to hold 
me, Vellamo’s young water maiden, Ahto’s favourite, little 
Aino.” 

Said old Vainamoinen meekly, 
134 

Head bowed down in deep dejection: “Ah, it’s Joukahainen’s 
sister! 

Do come back to me again!” 

But she did not come back ever, 
138 

Never did she come again. 

She receded, sank away, Vanished from the ocean’s surface, 
Disappeared inside a writrock Through a liver-coloured 
crevice. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
144 

Mulled the question in his mind: How to live or how survive. 

Then he wove a silken dragnet, With it trawled the waters 
criss-cross, Along the gulf, across the gulf; Trawled around the 
quiet waters, Grottoes of the salmon skerries, Vaino’s waters, 
Kaleva’s causeways, Dark abysses, wide expanses, 
Joukahainen’s river courses And the shores of Lapland Bay. 

He caught other fish aplenty, 
158 

Every kind that swims the waters, But he did not get that fish, 
Not the special fish he wanted — Vellamo’s own water maiden, 
Ahto’s favourite, little Aino. 

Thereupon old Vainamdinen, 
164 


Head bowed down in deep dejection And his high-peaked hat 


all crooked, Well expressed his self-disgust: “Oh, a madman in 
my madness, Dimwit with my vaunted manhood! 

Once I had some common sense, Well-endowed with powers of 
thinking, Gifted with a good heart also — But that was once 
upon a time; Now in evil days like these, In this miserable 
generation, My mind is only mediocre And my thoughts 
completely worthless, All my actions gone astray. 

“Thus the one I always wanted 
180 

And awaited half a lifetime — Vellamo’s young water maiden, 
Last-born of the water children — To become my friend forever 
And to be my lifelong helpmate, Found her way on to my 
angle And she landed in my boat. 

I had not the sense to keep her, Take her home upon my sleigh, 
But I let her slip away, Slip away beneath a billow, 
Underneath the seawaves deep.” 

Sadly then he started homeward, 
192 

Grieving, sighing on his way, While he spoke his sorrows thus: 
“When my erstwhile cuckoos cried, Joybirds of the olden 
time, They cried joy, joy in the morning, Joy at midday, joy at 
sunset! 

What now stills the joyous rapture, That great voice so 
beautiful? 

Sorrow stills the clear-voiced greeter, Grief subdues the loving 
rapture. 

Now the evening song is still, And the cuckoo calls no more For 
my evening’s deep delight Nor the promise of the morrow. 

“Now I do not even know 
208 

How to live or how survive, How to live upon this earth Or to 
travel in these lands. 

Were my mother living now, My dear mother still awake, She 
could surely counsel me How to hold myself erect Undefeated 
by bereavement And uncrushed now by my cares In these 
days of bad misfortune And this mood of melancholy.” 

From the deeps she understood him, 
220 

From beneath the waves she answered: “Still your mother is 
alive, Your loving mother quite awake, Who can surely 
counsel you How to hold yourself erect Undefeated by 
bereavement And uncrushed now by your cares In these days 
of bad misfortune And this mood of melancholy. 

Go up for the Northland daughters: There the girls are really 
stunning, Damsels twice as beautiful, Five times, six times 


livelier — Not like Jouko’s idle gossips Nor the hoydens out of 
Lapland. 
“Wed yourself a wife, dear son, 
236 
From the best of northern daughters, One whose features are 
well-formed And who’s beautiful to look at. 
Get a girl who’s quick of movement, Always ready on her feet.” 


RUNO 6 


Joukahainen’s Revenge 


Old reliable Vainamoinen Now declared that he was going 

Yonder to that cold north village, To that gloomy Pohjola. 
So he took his straw-hued stallion, 
5 

Took his pea-stalk-coloured racer, Put a bit in his darling’s 
mouth, Bridle on his dear one’s head. 

Sat himself upon its back, Quickly with his thighs astride; Rides 
on at an easy pace As he measures off the distance, Trotting 
on his straw-hued stallion, On his pea-stalk-coloured racer. 

Crossed the glades of Vainola 
13 

And the heaths of Kalevala: Ran the racer, hurried onward, 
Home behind him, journey shortened. 

Then upon the sea he rode, Out upon the open ocean — Not a 
single hoof was wetted, Not a hock was even dampened. 

There young Joukahainen waited, 


23 

He the lanky lad of Lapland, Still retained a hot resentment, 
Long enduring jealousy, Jealousy of Vainamoinen, He, the 
great eternal singer. 

He had made a swift new crossbow — 
29 

And so beautifully crafted. 

The bow he fashioned out of iron And the back he cast of 
copper, Beautifully ornamented, Gold inlaid, adorned with 
silver. 

Where to get a bowstring for it, 
35 
Find a tendon tough enough? 
From the devil’s flaxen rope, Sinews of the demon’s elk. 
When he got the bow adjusted 
39 

Then the crossbow was quite ready. 

What a handsome bow it was! 

And it cost a goodly sum: On the back a horse was standing, 
On the shaft a colt was running, On the bow a maid reclining, 


And a hare beside the trigger. 
Then he whittled out the arrows, 
47 
Heap of triple-feathered arrows. 
All the shafts he made of oakwood And the heads of pitchy 
pine. 
As he whittles out the shafts He then feathers each in turn With 
the swallow’s little feathers And tailfeathers of the sparrow. 
Next the points with fire he hardened 


55 

And he made them deadly-biting With the black juice of the 

worm And the venom of the viper. 
Got his club-head bolts in order, 
59 

Strung his bow - and then he waited, Waited for old 
Vainaémoinen, For the man of Quiet Water: Watched at 
evening, watched at morning, Watching even through the 
mid-day. 

Long he watched for Vainamoinen, 
65 

Waited long, but did not tire, Sitting looking out of windows, 
Keeping vigil at the stair top; Listening stealthily at lane ends, 
Staring round the open meadows, With his quiver on his back 
And his bow beneath his arm. 

Then he waited farther off 
73 

Over by another homestead On the tip-end of a headland In a 
narrow cape-land’s curving, On the brink of foaming rapids 
Close upon the sacred river. 

So upon a certain day, 
79 

After waiting many a morrow, He was gazing round to 
northwest When he glanced about to southward; Seemed to 
see a dark spot floating, Something blue upon the billows. 

“Could it be a cloud to eastward Or the dawn-glow from the 
northeast?” 

It was not an eastward cloud 
87 

Nor the dawn-glow from the northeast. 

It was staunch old Vainamoinen, Vainamdinen, poet immortal, 
On his way to Pohjola, Travelling to that land of darkness, 
Riding on his straw-hued stallion, On his pea-stalk-coloured 
racer. 

Now at once young Joukahainen, 


95 
He, the lanky lad of Lapland, Got his swift new crossbow 


ready, Snatched the handsome bow and aimed it At the head 
of Vainamoinen, To kill the man of Quiet Water. 
But his mother interrupted, 
101 

Just in time she got to ask him: “Whom can you be aiming at, 
Aiming with your iron bow?” 

And the young man boldly answered: 
105 

“This is whom I’m aiming at, Aiming with my iron bow: At the 
head of VainaéamOinen, To kill the man of Quiet Water. 

I will shoot old Vainamdinen, Eternal singer, so immortal, 
Through the heart, through the liver, Through the muscles of 
his shoulder.” 

But his mother tried to stop him, 
115 

Firmly speaking she forbade him: “Do not shoot our 
VainamoOinen, Kill the man of Kalevala. 

He is of a mighty clan Related through my brother-in-law. 

“If you shoot down VainamOinen, 
121 

Kill the man of Kalevala, From this world all joy will vanish, 
On this earth all music cease. 

Joy is better in this world, Singing better suits this earth Than 
it does the Underworld In the shades of Tuonela.” 

At these words young Joukahainen 
129 

Tried to think the matter over And it stopped him for a while: 
His hands are undecided now, One says “go”, the other “no”, 
Till his finger muscles ache. 

Finally he made his mind up 
135 

And expressed his rash decision: “Let all the joys of this world 
vanish, Let them vanish two times over — Yea, let all the music 
cease! 

I will shoot, no holding back.” 

So he set his fire-swift crossbow, 
141 

Pulling up the copper roller Firmly braced against his left knee, 
Right foot holding down the bow. 

Drew an arrow from his quiver, Quiver made of triple shank 
skin; Took the finest feathered shaft, Chose the fastest-flying 
arrow; This he fitted to the groove, Notched it to the flaxen 
bowstring. 

Straightening his swift new crossbow, 
151 


Raised it to his lean right shoulder, And aligned it for the shot, 


Aimed to shoot old Vainamoinen. 

To his bow addressed these words: “Strike out now and strike 
with power, Bended birch and hard-backed pine. 

Sling it far, my flaxen bowstring! 

If my hand is too low down, So far let the arrow rise; If my 
hand goes up too high, So far drop the arrow lower.” 

With a flick he loosed the trigger, 
163 

Shot the first one of his arrows. 

But it flew up far too high, Overhead up to the heavens, Up 
among the scattered clouds To mingle with the circling 
cloudlets. 

He shot but did not hit the mark. 
169 

Then he shot the second arrow, But it flew down far too low, 
Down into our Mother Earth — She, wishing for the 
Underworld, As the gritty ground was splitting. 

Right away he shot the third one, 
175 

And the third one found its mark In the withers of the blue elk 
Under ancient Vainamoinen — Jouko shot the straw-hued 
stallion, Hit the pea-stalk-coloured racer Through the flesh of 
his left shoulder In a spot behind the foreleg. 

Headlong Vainamoinen tumbled — 
183 

Fingers foremost in the sea And his hand turned in the wave, 
As in the foam his fists were fumbling - Tumbled from the 
blue elk’s back, From the pea-stalk-coloured racer. 

Then a mighty wind arose, 
189 

Blew the sea to angry billows And it bore old Vainaméinen 
Drifting farther out to sea, On those far-extending waters Out 
upon the open ocean. 

Then young Joukahainen boasted, 
195 

Boasted with a bragging tongue: “Never again, old 
VainamoOinen, Never with your living eyes — Never, never, 
forever never — Never in the golden moonlight Will you walk 
Vainola’s clearings Or the heaths of Kalevala. 

“Bubble there for six long years, 
203 

Soak around for seven summers, Bob about for eight full years 
On those far-extending waters Out upon the open ocean. 

Drift for six years like a fir log, Seven like a hollow pine, Eight 
years like a sawn-off stump.” 

Then the young man went inside 


211 

Where his mother straightway asked him: “Have you now shot 

Vainamoinen, Killed the son of Kaleva?” 
Thereupon young Joukahainen 
215 

Answered in these boastful words: “Yes, already I have shot 
him, Killed the son of Kaleva. 

Threw him in to comb the sea, Sweep the waves along the 
ocean. 

Right into the sea he went — There all mixed up in the billows 
Went the old man, fingers foremost, On his palms he pivoted, 
Twisted over on his side, Then he settled on the surface 
Riding on the restless rollers, Tumbling on the tossing tides.” 

Cried his mother in distress: 
229 

“You did evil, wretched boy, When you shot down 
Vainamoinen, Slew the chief of Kalevala, That great man of 
Quiet Water, Dearest of the Kalevalanders.” 


RUNO 7 


Vainamoinen’s Promise 


Staunch old Vainamoinen swam Out upon the open deeps, 
Drifted like a fallen fir log, Wallowed like a hollow pine 
stump. 

Six long summer days he drifted And for six nights in a row. 

Before him flowed the liquid deep, Behind him shone the 
empty heaven. 

Yet for two more nights he drifted, 
9 

Swam for two more weary days. 

So it was upon the ninth night, At the end of eight days 
swimming, He begins to feel the strain As he aches all over 
sorely. 

He has even lost his toenails And his fingers have no joints. 

Thereupon old Vainamoinen 
17 

Put it into words himself: “Oh, what a miserable man I am, 
What a son of sad misfortune To have left my land so lightly, 
All those fruitful fields at home, To drift beneath the open 
sky, Be forever on the move, Rocked along by every wind, 
Tossed about by every billow On these far extending waters, 
Out upon the open ocean. 

It is cold for me to be here, Very painful to remain here Always 
living on the seawaves, On the surface of the sea. 

“Now I do not even know 
33 

How to live or how survive, In these dreadful days of evil, In 
this last and fleeting age. 

Must I make my home in wind, Build my walls upon the water? 

“Tf in the wind I make my home, In the wind there’s no 
support. 

If I build upon the water It will wash away my labour.” 

Out of Lapland flew the bird, 
43 

From the northeast soared the eagle — Not the biggest of the 
eagles Nor the smallest eagle either; One wing grazed the sea 
below, The other swept the sky above, And its tail-tip brushed 


the water While its great beak splashed the skerries. 
It flies about, it soars about, 
51 

Looks about, hovering over. 

Then it saw old Vainamoinen Struggling on the blue sea 
surface: “What, the man is in the sea? 

Why, good fellow, in the billows?” 

From the sea old Vain6 answered: 
57 

“This is why the man is here, In the dangers of the deep: Went 

to get a girl from Northland, Bring a virgin out of Darkland. 
“T was driving in a hurry 
63 

Out along the open ocean When upon a certain day On a 
certain morning I had Reached the Bay of Luotola Where 
Jouko’s river waters run. 

There my horse was shot beneath me, Though the death was 
meant for me. 

“So I fell into the water 
71 

Diving in with fingers foremost To be wind-rocked, wave- 
tossed hither. 

“From the northwest blew a wind, 
75 

From the east an angry gale, And it bore me far away, Drove 
me farther from the land. 

Many a day now I have drifted, Many a long night I’ve been 
swimming On these far-extending waters Out upon the open 
ocean. 

Now I have no way of knowing Nor even any way of guessing 
Which of two fates will befall me, Which will overcome me 
first: Dying slowly of starvation Or drowning underneath the 
water.” 

Said the eagle, bird of air: 
89 

“Let that not dishearten you; From my wing-tip climb up here 
Till you’re settled on my shoulder. 

I will take you from the sea Wherever you may want to go. 

I remember a certain day In that earlier happy time When you 
cut down Osmo’s clearing, Burned off the woods of Kaleva. 
You had left a birch tree standing, Such a graceful tree uncut 
For the birds to rest upon, For myself a perching place.” 

Thereupon old Vainamdoinen 
103 

Raised his crown above the water; Out of the sea the man arose 

Climbing from among the billows To the wing-tip of the bird, 


To the shoulder of the eagle. 
So the eagle, bird of air, 
109 

Soaring up with Vainamoinen, Took him on the windward 
way, On Ahava, the cold spring wind, To the far back fields of 
Northland, Up among the fogs of Sedgeland. 

There he dropped old Vainamdinen, And soared back up to the 
sky. 

There old Vainémoinen wept, 
117 

There he wept and there lamented, Alone upon an unknown 
shore In a place without a name; On his flanks a hundred 
wounds, A thousand windburns on his shoulders, With his 
beard badly worn And his long hair in a tangle. 

He lamented two nights, three nights, 
125 

And as many days lamented; Did not know what road to 
follow, What direction he should take, How to go to get back 
home To those dear familiar landscapes, Places known to him 
from birth, Those dear harvest fields of home. 

The tiny serving maid of Northland, 
133 

Woman very fair complexioned, Made a compact with the sun, 
With the sun and with the moon, All to waken at the same 
time And to get up all together, But she was up before the 
others, Before the moon, before the sun, Before the crowing of 
the cock, Before the singing of the cockerel. 

Five full fleeces she had sheared 
143 

And from six sheep clipped the wool, And the wool she wove 
to homespun, All of it to cloth had woven Long before the day 
was breaking, Long before the sun had wakened. 

Then she washed the long board tables 
149 

And she swept the large, wide floor, Swept it with a sauna 
slapper, With that leafy little broom. 

Then she gathered up the sweepings, Put them in a copper 
basket; Carried them out through the door, To the field 
beyond the yard, To the very rearmost field, To an opening in 
the fence. 

By the rubbish heap she stood, Listening, turning here and 
there; Hears a moaning from the sea Over the rippling of the 
river. 

Running, she whisked off to tell it, 
163 
Tell it in the common room. 


She related when she got there, She announced upon her 
coming: “I heard a moaning from the sea Over the rippling of 
the river.” 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
169 

She the sparse-tooth dame of Northland, Instantly ran out-of- 
doors To the gateway of the farmyard, Where she cupped her 
ear to listen. 

Then she murmured to herself: “That cry is no childish crying 
Nor a woman’s shrill complaining; That cry comes from a 
bearded mouth — Some hair-chin must be wailing.” 

She pushed a boat out in the water, 
179 

A three-planker on the billows. 

She herself began to row, Started rowing in a hurry, Rowing 
out to Vainamoinen, Close up to the crying fellow. 

There he wept, old Vainamdinen, 
185 

Suitor come from Quiet Water, By a scraggy willow brook In a 
clump of chokecherry trees. 

His mouth was moving, beard wagging — But his chin, it did 
not quiver. 

Said the old dame to him teasing: 
191 
“Oho, you old duffer you, Now you're really in a strange land.” 
He raised his head at this and answered: 
195 

“That much I already know, That I’m in a foreign country 
Utterly unknown to me. 

I was better off at home, More respected in my homeland.” 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
203 

Now began to probe the stranger: “May I take the liberty, Have 
permission to enquire, As a man just who are you, Of what 
standing as a person?” 

Vainam6inen answered mildly: 
209 

“T was somewhat celebrated, Well-accounted in my time, As an 
evening merrymaker, As a singer in the valleys, There on 
Vainola’s burned clearings, On the heaths of Kalevala. 

Now I scarcely know myself, My condition is so wretched.” 

Then the old dame urged him up: 
219 

“Get up, man, from that wallow, Turn your mind to nearer 
matters Such as telling me your troubles, Stories of those odd 
adventures.” 


So she stirred him from his weeping, 
225 

Turned the fellow from his wailing. 

Then she led him to her boat, Seated him there at the stern. 

She herself took up the oars As she set herself to rowing, 
Rowed across to Pohjola, Took the stranger to her house. 

There she fed the hungry stranger, 
233 

Dried the wet one and massaged him, Rubbed him down and 
poulticed him Till she brought him back to health And the 
fellow had recovered. 

In the meantime she was hinting Till she put the final question: 
“Why were you crying, Vaindmoinen, Moaning, man of Quiet 
Water, Yonder in that awful place, On the shore there by the 
sea?” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
245 

Said a word and spoke out thus: “Cause enough there is for 
weeping, Troubles enough for this complaining. 

Far too long I swam the seas, Shovelling there among the 
rollers On the far extending waters, Out upon the open ocean. 

“This is why I'll grieve forever, 
253 

Sorrowing my whole life long That I ever left my country, 
Deserted dear familiar places To end up at alien doors, 
Homesick at the gates of strangers. 

Every tree is snapping at me, All the spruces lashing at me; 
Every birch tree bruises me, Every alder cuts at me. 

Only the wind is known to me, And the sun I’ve seen before In 
these far-off foreign lands, At these utterly strange doors. 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
267 

Put the matter into words: “Do not weep now, Vainamdinen, 
Moan, you man of Quiet Water. 

Living here should be a pleasure; Pass your time in easy 
comfort, Feast on salmon from a platter With a dish of pork 
beside it.” 

Thereupon old Vainamoinen 
275 

Gave his answer in a proverb: “However well one dines with 
strangers, That’s no healing for the homesick. 

A man is better off at home, More respected in his homeland. 

May the good God in his mercy See me safely to my country, 
Those dear harvest fields of home. 

Water’s better drunk at home, Even from a birchbark shoe, 
Than honey mead from golden bowls At a stranger’s 


sumptuous table.” 
Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
289 

Said a word and spoke out thus: “So, what will you give me 
then If I see you safely home, See you to your homeland 
meadows, Even to your very sauna?” 

Vainamoinen answered shrewdly: 
295 

“What then will you want of me, If you see me safely home, 
See me to my homeland meadows, To the singing of my 
cuckoo, Where my lucky bird is calling? 

What of a peaked hat full of gold, Felt hat full of silver pieces?” 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
303 

Said a word and spoke out thus: “Oho, you wise old 
Vainamoinen, You, all-knowing seer eternal! 

I’m not asking for your gold, Nor desirous of your silver; Gold 
is good for children’s gewgaws, Silver fit for jingling 
horsebells. 

Can you hammer out the Sampo, Make it with its ciphered 
cover, Make it from a swan’s quill point, From the milk of 
farrow cow, From a single barleycorn, From a single fleece of 
ewe? 

Then I'll let you have my daughter, Give the maiden as your 
payment, And I’ll see you safely home To the singing of your 
cuckoo, Where your lucky bird is calling In your home fields 
far away.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
323 

Said a word and spoke out thus: “I can’t hammer out the 
Sampo Nor inscribe the ciphered cover. 

If you send me to my country, I will send you IImarinen Who 
can hammer out your Sampo And inscribe the ciphered cover. 

He’s the man to please a maiden And to satisfy your daughter. 

“He’s a smith extraordinary, 
333 

The most skilful of all craftsmen, Who hammered out the vault 
of heaven, Forged the sky-lid there above us Without leaving 
mark of hammer Or a trace of tongs upon it.” 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
339 

Said a word and spoke out thus: “I will only give my daughter, 
Promise my own child to him Who will hammer out the 
Sampo And inscribe the ciphered cover, Make it from a swan’s 
quill point, From the milk of farrow cow, From a single 
barleycorn, From a single fleece of ewe.” 


Then a colt she harnessed quickly, 
349 

Hitched the brown horse to a sleigh, Led old Vainamoinen to it, 
Sat him there behind the stallion. 

Then she put it into words As she firmly cautioned him: “Keep 
your head down as you travel, Do not even lift your crown up 
Lest your stallion get exhausted And the night come on too 
quickly. 

If indeed you raise your head, Even show the crown of it, Some 
disaster will befall you And an evil day come on you.” 

Thereupon old Vainamoinen 


363 
Whipped his stallion to a gallop Till its flaxen mane was flying 
As he rattled off and away From the murky shades of 
Northland, From the foggy fields of Sedgeland. 


RUNO 8 


Vainamoinen’s Wound 1 


Oh! She was fair, that northern maiden, Famed afar on land 
and sea! 

Sat upon the rainbow’s rim, Shimmered on the shaft of heaven, 
Radiant in her washen raiment, In her white and shining 
raiment, Busy weaving cloth of gold, Carefully the silver 
threading, Weaving with a golden shuttle And a weaver’s reed 
of silver. 

Swooped the shuttle to and fro, 


11 
Bobbed the bobbin back and forth, With the brazen heddles 
humming And the silver batten squeaking As she wove the 
cloth of gold, Carefully the silver threading. 
Old and steady Vainamdinen, 
17 
Coasting homeward in his sleigh, Coming from dim Pohjola, 
From the foggy fields of Sedgeland, Drove a stretch and drove 
on farther. 
Overhead he heard a humming, Heard the whirring of a 
shuttle. 
He lifted up his head and looked, 


25 
Stared up at the sky above: How beautiful the bow in heaven! 
On the bow a maiden seated; She is weaving cloth of gold, 
Nimbly weaving cloth of silver. 
Old and steady Vainamoinen 
31 
Suddenly whoa’d his horse and halted; There he put it in these 
words, He himself spoke out and said: “Come into my sleigh, 
good maiden, Down here in my little sled.” 
In these words the maiden answered, 


BF 
And herself replying asked him: “Why a maiden in your sleigh, 
Girl into your little sled?” 
Old and steady Vainamoinen 
41 


Parried that with this reply: “This is why I want a maiden, 


Virgin in my little sled: Why? To bake the honey bread, Be the 
brewer of my beer, Make music with me on the benches And 
to gladden all the windows On the farms of Vainola, The 
estates of Kalevala.” 

But to that the maiden answered, 


51 

She herself spoke out and chatted: “I went to the field of 
madder, Skipping on the yellow heather Yesterday at set of 
sun, In the evening, in the twilight. 

In a grove a bird was singing, Fieldfare warbling from a 
thicket, And it sang of daughter wishes And of daughter-in- 
law desires. 

“So I worded my dilemma, 


61 

And I asked the bird this question: ‘O you fieldfare, little 
darling! 

Chirp your secret in my ear: Which is better, more respected, 
For a daughter to remain With her father, or to be A daughter- 
in-law beside her husband?’ 

“First the titmouse gave his knowledge, 


69 

Then the fieldfare called out chirping: ‘Summer days are happy 
days But girlhood days much happier; The iron frost is cold, 
yet colder Still the lot of daughter-in-law. 

A daughter in her father’s house Is like a berry in a garden; A 
daughter-in-law beside her man Is like a hound dog on a 
leash. 

Rarely slaves receive affection, But a daughter-in-law, never.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
81 

Brushed this off disdainfully: “Nonsense all that tomtit tattle, 
Silly all the fieldfare chirping! 

A daughter is a child at home, A woman only when she’s 
wedded. 

Come into my sleigh, good maiden, Down beside me in my 
sled! 

I am not a worthless man Nor less capable than others.” 

Skilfully the damsel answered 
91 

As she spoke these wily words: “Then I’d know you for a man, 
Take you for a worthy fellow, If you split a horsehair neatly 
With a knife without a point, Tie an egg into a knot — And the 
knot invisible.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
99 


Split the horsehair, split it neatly With a knife without a point, 


Without a point of any kind; Tied an egg into a knot, In a knot 
invisible. 

Asked the girl into his sleigh, Called her to his little sled. 

Cunningly the girl replied: 
107 

“Maybe I will come when you Peel off birchbark from a stone, 
Break a fence rail from an iceberg Without splitting off a 
splinter, Without cracking off a crumb.” 

For the wizard Vainamoinen 
113 

This was no great trick at all: Peeled the birchbark from a 
stone, Broke a fence rail from an iceberg Without splitting off 
a splinter, Without cracking off a crumb. 

Asked the girl into his sleigh, Down into his cozy sled. 

Cunningly the maiden answers 
121 

And she says it in these words: “I would only go to someone 
With the skill to build a boat From the splinters of my spindle, 
Crumblets of my carding comb; Move the boat into the water, 
Launch the new boat on the waves Without the push of knee 
against it And without a hand upon it, Not an arm to turn it 
round, Nor a shoulder to direct it.” 

Then old Vainam6inen boasted: 
133 

“There is no man on this earth, None beneath the lid of heaven, 
Who can match me as a shipwright, Build a better boat than 
I!” 

With the splinters of the spindle, 
139 

Crumblets of the carding comb, Old reliable Vainamoinen Now 
set out for Steely Mountain, For the iron-bearing cliffs, There 
to build the wondrous boat And construct the hundred- 
planker. 

Boastfully he built the boat, 
145 

Wooden vessel arrogantly: Carved a day, carved a second, Even 
on the third day carving, Since his axe has struck no stone, Bit 
not cracked against the cliff. 

Then it happened on the third day: 
151 

Demon Hiisi turned the knob, And the devil bumped the axe- 
bit, Bad One slid the blade aside. 

Then the axe blade struck the stone And it clanged against the 
cliff, Caromed off and struck the flesh, Struck the splendid 
fellow’s knee, Struck the toe of Vainamoinen. 

Lempo laced it to the flesh, Hiisi hitched it to the veins: Then 


the blood began to flow, Till it was one gush of gore. 
Said Vainaémoinen, knower eternal: 
165 

“Oi, you up-nosed axe of mine, You straight-bladed killer you! 

Did you mean to bite the wood, Maybe hew a high old fir tree, 
Hit an old and hollow pine Or perhaps a slender birch When 
you slashed into my flesh, Cut into my very veins?” 

Then began his conjurations, 
177 

Rose the rhythmic incantations; Recited origins in order, 
Wizard words in magic form. 

But he cannot quite recall The spells to exorcise the iron Which 
might bolt the barrier, Shut the gate against the flood, Close 
the sluices opened up By the steel-blue bite of iron. 

Still the blood ran like a river, 
187 

Poured down like a cataract Till it swamped the berry bushes, 
Hid the heather on the heath - Not a single tussock left Which 
it did not overflow With the great excessive blood, With that 
hot and steaming gore Gushing from the sturdy knee, From 
the toe of Vainamoinen. 

Then the staunch old Vainamoinen 
197 

Ripped the lichens off the rocks, Snatched the mosses from the 
swamps, Tore the tussocks from the ground For a poultice on 
the wound To close the gate against the flood; But they do not 
staunch the bleeding, Do not hold it back at all. 

Now the pain has turned to torment 
205 

And he suffers great distress; Old reliable Vainamoinen — Even 
he begins to weep. 

Puts his young horse into harness, Hitches Browny to the 
sleigh; Flings himself into the sled, Settles down to ride away. 

Whacked the racer with a whip, 


213 
With the beaded lash a-jingle: Ran the racer, hurried onward, 
Slid the sled, journey shortened. 
Soon a village comes in sight Where three roadways come 
together. 
Old reliable Vainamoinen 
219 
Drives along the lowest road To a house beside the way And he 
asks across the doorsill: “Is there anyone in this household 
Who can close the cuts of iron, Healer of the hurts of man, A 
reliever of the wounded?” 
From a baby on the floor, 


227 

From a small boy on the stove-bench, Came the answer to the 
question: “There is no one in this household Who can close 
the cuts of iron, Healer of the hurts of man; No one who can 
hold down pain, No reliever of the wounded. 

There’s one at the other house; Drive up to the house above.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
237 

Smacked his racer with a switch And went coasting on his way. 

Drove along the middle road — It was just a little way — And 
approached the middle house Where he asked across the 
doorsill And implored beneath the window: “Is there anyone 
in this household Who can close the cuts of iron, And restrain 
the bloody rain And the rapids from my veins?” 

An old woman in her cloak, 
249 

An old gossip on the stove-bench Grumbled out a snarling 
answer With her three teeth all click-clacking: “There is no 
one in this household Who can close the cuts of iron, Or who 
knows the birth of blood, No one who can hold down pain. 

But there is one at the next house; Drive up to the house 
above.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
259 

Smacked his racer with a switch And went coasting on his way, 
Drove along the upmost road — It was just a little way — And 
approached the upmost house. 

From behind a porchway pillar Over the doorsill he enquired: 
“Ts there anyone in this household Who can close the cuts of 
iron, Who can dam this bloody river And confine the dark 
blood flowing?” 

On the stove an old man rested, 
271 

Greybeard underneath the rooftree. 

From the stove the old man grumbled And the greybeard thus 
orated: “Greater things have been confined, Mightier forces 
overcome By three words of the Creator, Sanctioned by the 
holy birth: River mouths and lake-heads blocked, Rivers at 
their angry narrows, Flooded harbours at the headlands, By 
the narrowest of necks.” 


RUNO 9 


The Healing of Vainamoinen 


Thereupon old Vainamdinen, He himself rose from the sleigh, 
Rose up from the sled unaided, Got up without being lifted; 
Thence he walked into the house, In beneath the farmhouse 
ceiling. 

There they brought a silver pitcher, 


de 
Golden can to catch the blood in, But it held so very little And 
could not contain a fraction Of the flow from Vainaémoinen, 
From the noble singer’s wound. 
Growled the old man from the stovetop, 
13 
And the greybeard boomed it out: “As a man what ranking 
have you, What distinction as a person? 
Seven boatfuls and eight vats Of blood are on the floor already, 
Flowing from your knee, poor man! 
Other charms I can remember But the first ones do not come Of 
the origin of iron, Out of what poor bog-ore grew.” 
Then old Vainamdoinen answered: 
25 
“T myself know iron’s birth, I can say the start of steel: Air’s the 
first one of the mothers, Water, oldest of the brothers, Iron, 
youngest of the brothers, Fire, the brother in the middle. 
“Ukko, thou the high Creator, 
33 
And the lord of all the heavens, Thou hast parted air from water 
And the water from the land. 
Still poor iron is unborn, Still unborn, still unformed. 
“Ukko, lord of heaven above, 


39 
Rubbed his palms, then pressed them down 
Both together on his left knee. 
This gave birth to three young maidens, All of them creation’s 
daughters, Mothers to the ore of iron, Begetters of the blue-bite 
metal. 


“Lightly swaying went the maidens, 
47 


Walked the virgins on a cloud rim, With their full breasts 
overbrimming 
As their nipples ached for milking. 
Sprayed their milk upon the earth, Milked their teats most copiously 
- Milk on highland, milk on lowland, Milk upon the quiet waters. 
“Thus the first one milked out black milk, 
55 
She the oldest of the maidens; And the second spilled out white 
milk, She the second of the maidens; 
And the third one sprayed down red milk, She the youngest of the 
maidens. 
“It was from the black milk milker, 
61 
Out of her bar iron was born; 
From the one who spilled out white milk, Out of her the steel was 
started; 
From the one who sprayed out red milk, Out of her the iron ore. 
“After a little time had passed, 
67 
Iron yearned to meet his brother, Meet his elder brother, fire, And 
to get acquainted with him. 
“Fire began behaving wildly, 


71 
Soon was altogether frightful: 
Was about to burn the wretch, Wretched iron, his own brother. 
“Frightened, iron hid himself, 


75 
Hid away and saved himself 
From the blazing hands of fire, From his angry flaming jaws. 
“Henceforth, iron stayed in hiding, 


79 
Hiding from his brother’s fury 
In a bog of bubbling fountains, Or lying out in fear upon 
The biggest of the fenland ridges, Or a bald and barren fell 
Where the swan hens lay their eggs 
And the hissing goose comes brooding. 
“Tron idled in the bogland, 
87 
Loitered in the oozy muck. 
There he hid a year, a second, Even hid away a third year 
In between two stubby stumps 
Underneath three birch tree roots. 
But he did not get away 
From the blazing hands of fire, For he had to go again, Venture to 
this house of fire 
To be hammered into weapons, Beaten into steely sword blades. 


“On the fen a wolf was running 
99 
And a bear upon the moorland; 
Under the wolf the bog was quaking 
And the moor beneath old bruin. 
There the iron ore arose 
And the bars of steel grew up 
In the clawprints of the wolf, In the heelprints of the bear. 
“IImarinen had been born, 
107 
Born and grown to manhood too, Born upon a hill of charcoal, 
Grew up on a cindery heathland, In one hand a copper hammer, 
In the other his tiny tongs. 
“In the night the smith was born, 
113 
On the next day built his smithy. 
Sought a spot to set his forge, Open place to work the bellows; 
Saw a narrow neck of fenland, Bit of marshland not too soggy; 
Went to look it over closely, To examine it more nearly. 
There he set his bellows up, There he firmly set his forge. 
“Now he came upon the wolf tracks 
123 
And the heelprints of the bear, Saw a sprouting crop of iron 
With some clinging lumps of steel 
In the wolf’s enormous footprints, In the palmprints of the bear. 
“Looking at them he exclaimed: 
129 
‘O you miserable iron you! 
What a dreadful state you’re in, Living in so low a lodging 
On a marshland in the wolf tracks, Always in the bear’s footprints.’ 
“Then he wondered, and he questioned: 
135 
‘What would happen, come of it, If I put it in the furnace, If I 
temper it in fire?’ 
“Then poor iron was affrighted, 
139 
Was affrighted and afflicted 
When he heard the fire speaking, When he caught the fiery 
meaning. 
“But smith Ilmarinen soothed him: 
143 
‘Don’t you worry about all that. 
Fire won’t burn an old acquaintance, He won’t injure his own 
tribesman. 
When you come to the house of fire, To the burning barricade, You 
will grow more beautiful 


In the flashing of the blades, Sword blades in the hands of 
swordsmen, Ornaments on women’s garments.’ 
“And indeed from that day onward 
153 
Iron was quarried from the bog, Grubbed up from the soggy sod 
And transported to the smithy. 
“This the smith shoved in the fire 
157 
To the bottom of the forge; 
Pumped his bellows one time, two times, 
And a third time fanned the fire. 
Iron melted, soft as porridge, Heaved up like a bit of slag, Stretched 
as thin as wheaten gruel 
And as malleable as rye dough 
In the big blaze of the smithy, In the power of raging fire. 
“Then the tortured iron whimpered, 
167 
‘Oh, oh, good smith Ilmarinen, Do please take me out of here 
From this torment of red fire!’ 
“Said the good smith Ilmarinen: 
171 
‘If I take you from the fire 
You may grow to be a terror 
And commit all kinds of outrage, Even carve up your own brother, 
Cut to chips your mother’s child.’ 
“Then the miserable iron promised, 
177 
Swore an oath most solemnly 
By the forge and by the anvil, By the hammers and the sledges, And 
he says it in these words, Speaks it in these sentences: 
‘There’s wood enough for me to bite, Hearts of stone enough to 
chew on 
So that I’ll not carve my brother, Cut to chips my mother’s child. 
Better would it be for me, Better to behave more friendly, Just to be 
a good companion, And to be a useful instrument, Than to gnash 
at my relations 
Or to injure my own tribesmen.’ 
“Then the good smith Ilmarinen, 
193 
The eternal hammerer, Snatched the iron from the fire, Laid it 
ready on the anvil, Worked it soft and malleable, Shaped it into 
keen-edged tools, Into spears and into axes, 
Into every kind of tool. 
“Yet some little thing was wanting, 
201 
Iron needed something more; Tongue of iron is not boiling 


And the mouth of steel unborn: Iron won’t be tempered ever 
Till it’s quenched in tempering liquid. 
“So the craftsman Ilmarinen 
207 
Ponders on it, thinks it over, Then he steeped some lye and ashes 
To prepare a proper leach, As tempering liquid for the steel, As a 
hardener of the iron. 
“On his tongue he tasted it, 
213 
Tasted it to assure himself. 
Then he voiced his disappointment: ‘No, this does not satisfy me 
As a proper quench for steel, For the toughening up of iron.’ 
“From the ground a bee sprang up, 
219 
Flew a blue-wing from a tussock. 
There it flits about and hovers, Buzzing round the craftsman’s 
smithy. 
“Imarinen thus addressed it: 
223 
‘Honeybee, my nimble fellow! 
Bring me mead upon your wings, Fetch me honey on your tongue 
From the blossoms of six flowers, And from seven haytips bring it 
For the making of steel objects, For preparing tools of iron.’ 
“But the hornet, bird of Hiisi, 
231 
Looks about and listens keenly, Gazing from the very roof edge, 
Peering from beneath the birch bark 
At the shaping of the iron 
And the making of the steel. 
“Then he flew and buzzed about 
237 
As he hurled down Hiisi’s horrors, Spewed the venom of the viper 
And the black blood of the adder, Then the acid of the ant, Hidden 
hatreds of the toad 
Into the tempering quench of steel, Hardening liquid for the iron. 
“Then the craftsman Ilmarinen, 
245 
The eternal hammerer, Is deceived and soon imagines 
That it is the honeybee 
Returning with the wanted honey, Carrying the honey to him, And 
he speaks with that impression: 
‘Look there, those are good for me 
In the tempering quench for steel, Hardening liquid for the iron.’ 
“Into this he plunged the steel, 
255 


Into this he dipped poor iron 


As he brought it from the fire, As he took it from the forge. 
“This put steel in evil mood 
259 
And poor iron went quite mad; Broke his word, the wretched 
creature, Ate his honour like a dog: 
Cut his brother, bit his kin, Made the blood flow everywhere, 
Gushing in a stream of gore.” 
From the stove the old man cackled, 
267 
Sang the greybeard, nodding greatly: “Now I know the birth of 
iron, And perceive the ways of steel. 
“Oho, you wretched iron you, 
271 
Miserable bog heap — and you, steel, By some evil charm possessed! 
Was it from this you were born, Why you turned out such a terror, 
Overgrew yourself so bigly? 
“Time was when you weren’t so great, 
277 
Not so very great nor small 
And not very handsome either, Not so fierce and arrogant; When 
you were nothing more than milk, Nothing more than sweet milk 
lying 
In the nipples of a maiden, Growing in a virgin’s armpit, On a cloud 
rim in the sky 
Underneath the plane of heaven. 
“Also you were not so great, 
287 
Not so very great nor small 
When as oozy muck you lay 
Or you stood as still, clear water 
On the highest ridge of swamp land, On the crown of barren fell 
Where you turned to soggy soil, Then to rusty soil transmuted. 
“And again you weren’t so great, 
295 
Not so very great nor small 
When, lying under soggy sod, You were trodden by the elks, Beaten 
by the hoofs of reindeer; 
When the wolf claws padded on you, And the bear paws pounded 
over. 
“Once again you weren’t so great, 
301 
Not so very great nor small 
When they dug you from a bog, Dug you up from muddy muck; 
Took you to smith Ilmarinen’s 
Where he shoved you in the forge. 
“Lastly, you were not so great, 


307 

Not so very great nor small 

When as bits of slag you howled, Splashed about there as hot water 

In the power of flaming fire - When you swore that solemn oath 

By the forge and by the anvil, By the hammers and the sledges, On 
the blacksmith’s standing place, On the very forging floor. 

“Why are you so great right now, 
317 

Acting up so arrogantly, Even went back on your vow, Ate your 
honour like a dog, When you ravaged your own clan, Turned your 
teeth against your kin. 

“Who has urged you to such deeds, 
323 

Put you up to all this badness? 

Was it your father or your mother, Or your oldest brother was it, 
Or perhaps your youngest sister — Or some other great relation? 

“Not your father, nor your mother, 
329 

Not the oldest of your brothers 

Nor the youngest of your sisters 

Nor any other great relation. 

You yourself have done the evil, Have cut loose the graveyard 
horrors. 

“Come now, face up to your crimes 
335 

And amend your evil ways, Now, before I tell your mother, Go 
complaining to your parent. 

Heavy is the mother’s burden, Keen the anguish of the parent 

When a son behaves so badly, Works some imbecile destruction. 

“Now then, blood, stop your bleeding, 
343 

And you, gore, stop your gushing, Spattering out all over me, Even 
on my very chest! 

Stand as sturdy as a wall, Stay as steady as a fence, As the sword- 
grass in the sea, As a sedge among the mosses, As a boulder in a 
meadow, As a rock in racing water. 

“Tf you’re still inclined to run, 
353 

Move about, then please move quickly, Circulate inside the flesh, 
Also slide within the bones! 

Better for you to be inside, Prettier underneath the skin 

Circulating through the veins, Also sliding through the bones, Than 
leaking out upon the ground, Dripping down into the dust. 


“You should not, milk, spill to earth, 
363 
Guiltless blood down on a meadow, Joy of man upon a hay field, 


Wealth of mankind on a hummock. 

In the heart your proper place, Underneath the lungs, your cellar; 
Thither hasten your returning, Hurry to arrive in time. 

You are not a running river, Nor a pond that’s seeping out, Not a 
swamp spring bubbling over 

Nor are you a boat that’s leaking. 

“Cease now, precious, from your dripping, 
375 

Red one, stop your flowing out — If not, then just dry away. 

Once the Finmark Rapids dried, Even Tuonela’s dark river — Dried 
the ocean and the sky, In that great drought year of fires, Fires 
against which we were strengthless. 

“If you do not heed this now, 
383 

I can make up other spells, New contrivances invent: 

I can call for Hiisi’s cauldron 

In which blood and gore are boiled 

Without bubbling out a drop, Without a drop of red escaping, Not a 
stain upon the ground, Not a gout of gore releasing. 

“But if I’m not man enough 
393 

Nor an old man’s son the person 

To be stopper of this torrent, Conqueror of the cataract, There’s a 
father still in heaven, He, the God above the clouds, Who beyond 
the ablest men, Or the cleverest of fellows, Can lock up the mouth 
of blood, Put a stopper on a hemorrhage. 

“O thou Ukko, high Creator, 
403 

Jumala, thou heavenly father, Come, O come where thou art 
needed, Come, O come where thou art called: Put your mighty 
hand upon it, With your great thumb pressed upon it 

As a plug to close the deep wound, Patch upon the evil bloodgate. 

Lay the lover’s leaf upon it, Slip the golden water lily 

As a block against the bleeding, As a stopper for the flood 

So that it can’t splash my beard 

And drip down upon my tatters.” 

And with that he closed the wound, 
417 

Barred the way against more bleeding. 

Sent his son into the smithy To concoct the needed nostrums 
Made up of those sheaths of grass And the thousand-headed 
yarrow, From the plants that drip with nectar And distilled 
from honeydew. 

So the lad went to the smithy, 


425 
Went to make the needed nostrums. 


On the way he met an oak tree, And the lad asked of the oak 
tree: “Any honey on your branches, Honeydew beneath your 
bark?” 

Cleverly the oak replied: 
431 

“It was only yesterday Honey sprinkled on my branches, Nectar 
misted on my crown - Sprinkled from the clouds above, 
Misted from the scattered cloudlets.” 

Then he gathered up some oak chips, 
437 

Took some broken bits and pieces; Plucked the choicest of the 
hay tips, Many herbs of all descriptions Which in this land are 
not seen Growing widely everywhere. 

Put the cauldron on the fire, 
443 

Brought the contents to a boil, Where the bits of oak bark 

mingled With the choicest of the herbs. 
Thus the boiling pot was popping 
447 

Through the whole of three long nights, Through the whole of 
three spring days. 

Then he tested the concoction: Are the ointments fit for 
healing, Magic nostrums quite reliable? 

No, they are not fit for healing, 
453 

Ointments not yet quite reliable. 

So he added haytips to it, Many different looking grasses 
Brought here from far distant places, From beyond a hundred 
pathways, From nine wizards, from eight seers. 

Then for three more nights he cooked them, 
461 

For nine spring nights altogether; Took the kettle off the fire 
And once more he tested them: Are the ointments fit for 
healing, Magic nostrums quite reliable? 

On the border of a meadow 
467 

Grew a many-branching aspen; This the rascal broke off 
roughly, Split it totally asunder, Annointed it then with these 
ointments, Treated it with these new nostrums. 

As he did so, he recited: “If this holds some healing virtue, Worthy 
to apply on lesions, To be smeared on injuries, Then, good aspen, 
heal together 

And be sounder than before.” 

And the broken parts grew whole, 
479 
Aspen sounder than before, Handsome in its upper branches, 


Altogether sound below. 
Once again he tried the ointments, 
483 
Put them to a final testing: Tried them on the cracks of rock, 
Tested them on broken boulders. 
Stone healed to stone and rock to rock And the boulders healed 
together. 
Then the boy, back from the smithy, 
489 
Back from making up the ointments, Mixing up the new 
concoctions, Gave them to the old man saying: “There are 
now your nostrums ready, Magic medicines, powerful potions 
— Even if the mountains split, These will close them cliff to 
cliff.” 
On his tongue the old man tried them, 
497 
Tasted in his moisty mouth — Felt the ointments to be good, 
Nostrums quite reliable. 
Anointed Vainaémoinen with them, 
501 
Badly injured man he treated, Salved the wicked wounds all 
over, Above, below and in the middle. 
Then he put it into words, Summed it in these sentences: “It is 
not with my own muscles 
But the muscles of my maker 
That I go about this healing, Not by virtue of my own strength, 
Only by the power almighty. 
There is no word in my mouth 
But it comes from Jumala’s mouth. 
If indeed my mouth is sweet, Jumala’s mouth is far sweeter; 
If indeed my hand is skilful, Jumala’s hand is far more skilful.” 
When the salve had been applied, 
517 
Magic ointment all rubbed in, Vainamoinen halfway fainted, 
Writhing in an agony; Turning, twisting, this way, that way 
Without finding any easement. 
Then the old man exorcised, 
523 
Drove away the agonies To the centre of Pain Mountain, To the 
Mountain of Diseases, There to wrack the rocks asunder, 
Break the boulders into bits. 
Now he took a bolt of silk, 
529 
Cut up strips of proper width, Cut them up to fitting lengths. 
With these silken strips he bandaged Vainaémdinen’s knee and 
toes. 


As he bound them he was chanting 
537 
Telling out a magic spell: “May the silk of Jumala, Creator’s 
mantle be protection 
On the knee of this good man, On these toes so innocent. 
Let thy countenance shine on us, Shield us, merciful Creator, That 
no evil come upon us, That no injury befall us.” 
And at once old Vainamoinen 
547 
Felt a genuine relief, And he soon regained his vigour As his 
flesh healed handsomely, Beneath the skin completely sound, 
Painless in the body’s core And uninjured in the flanks, With 
no scar upon the skin - Handsomer than ever before, 
Healthier, stronger than of yore. 
Now his feet could bear him walking 
557 
And his knees could bend in rhythm; There was not the 
slightest weakness, Not a thing to grieve about. 
VainamoOinen lifts his eyes 
561 
To the heavens overhead, Gives all thanks to Jumala: “Always 
mercies come from there, Friendly guidance from the skies, From 
the all-creating power. 
“Be thou thanked, O Jumala, 
571 
Praised alone, O thou Creator, For the aid thou gavest me, For thy 
guardian fellowship 
In those awful agonies 
Of iron’s brutal torment.” 
Then old Vainamoinen added: 
577 
“Do not, people of the future, You, the growing generation, 
Ever build a boat with bragging Or a boat rib arrogantly. 
God determines every course, And the end is in his hand — Not 
in skill of human powers, Not the strongest of the strong.” 


RUNO 10 


The Forging of the Sampo 


Old reliable Vainamoinen Led his chestnut stallion out, Put the 
young horse into harness, Hitched up Browny to the sleigh; 
Flung himself into the sleigh, Settled down upon the seat. 

With the whip he whacked the racer 
7 

Till the beaded lash was ringing —- Ran the racer, journey 
quickened, Slid the sled, the way was shortened, With the 
birchen runners rumbling And the rowan shaft-bows creaking. 

Coasted homeward, gliding lightly, 
13 

Over wetland, over dryland, And across the open clearings. 

Drove a day, drove a second, Till upon the third he came To 
the corduroyed long causeway On the heath of Kalevala, At 
the edge of Osmo’s clearing. 

Remembering Joukahainen’s boast 
21 

He pronounced this incantation: “May the wolf devour that 
dreamer 

And disease destroy the Lapp who 

Said I’d never reach my home 

and that never, never again, Never with my living eyes, Never in the 
golden moonlight 

Would I see the fields of Vadind, Walk the heaths of Kalevala.” 

Then old VainamOinen sang, 
31 

Sang his songs and cast his spells: Sang a fir tree flower- 
crowned, Flower-crowned and golden-leaved; Stretched it 
high into the air, Through the very clouds he sang it, Till its 
leafy branches reaching Spread its foliage high as heaven. 

Singing songs and casting spells: 
39 

Sang a moon to shine up there On the fir tree’s golden crown; 

Sang the Great Bear on the branches. 


Toward his dear home then he hurried, 
43 
Head bowed down with hat askew, Guilty-minded to have 


promised Ilmarinen, smith eternal, As a ransom for himself To 
preserve his own head safely, Pledged him to dark Pohjola, To 
the foggy land of sedges. 
By the new-cleared field of Osmo 
53 
Vainamoinen whoa’d his stallion. 
From the sleigh he raised his head — Hears a clinking from the 
smithy, Hears a clanking from the coalshed. 
Old reliable Vainamoinen 
59 
Straightway steps into the smithy — There he is, the mighty 
smith, Clinking, clanking, hammering. 
“Oho!” said smith Ilmarinen, “Oho, you old Vainamoinen! 
Where have you been all this time, Where have you been 
hiding out?” 
And old Vainaémdéinen answered: 


67 

“Up in twilit Pohjola, In the gloomy land of sedges, That is 
where I’ve spent my time, That is where I have been living, 
Visiting round in Lappish quarters, There among the great 
enchanters.” 

Said the craftsman Ilmarinen: 
75 

“Oho, you old Vainamdinen! 

You the one and only Knower! 

Tell us now about your travels, Now that you’ve come home 
again.” 

Said old Vainamoinen slyly: 
81 

“IT have much to tell about: There’s a girl at Pohjola, Virgin in 
that chilly village, Who will not accept a lover, Does not like 
the best of men. 

Half the Northland sings her praises, She’s so very beautiful: 
From her brow the moonlight glimmers, Breasts as rosy as the 
dawn, Great Bear shining from her shoulders, From her back 
the Seven Stars. 

“You yourself, smith Ilmarinen, 
93 

You, the eternal hammerer, Go up there to court this maiden 
And admire her flowing hair. 

If you hammer out the Sampo And devise its ciphered cover, 
You may have the maid as payment, Have the lovely for your 
labour.” 

Said the craftsman Ilmarinen: 
101 


“Oho, you old sly one, you! 


So already you have pledged me To that twilit Pohjola For the 
safety of your own head, As a ransom for yourself? 

Never, for a long forever, While the golden moon still glimmers 
Will I go to Northland homesteads, Those log cabins of dark 
Sedgeland, To those man-devouring regions, To the sinkers 
down of men.” 

Said old Vainaéamdinen, “Listen, 
113 

There’s a wonder on a wonder! 

On the edge of Osmo’s field Stands a fir tree flower-crowned, 
Flower-crowned and golden-leaved. 

On the crown the moon is gleaming With the Great Bear on its 
branches. 

Said the smith, said Ilmarinen: 
121 

“I do not believe that’s true, Since I have not been to see it, 

Have not seen it with these eyes.” 
And old Vainaémoinen answered: 
125 

“Since you don’t believe it’s true Let’s go there to look at it, See 
if it is true or false.” 

So they went out there to see it, 
129 

See the new tree flower-crowned With Vainamdinen in the lead 
And Ilmarinen as the second. 

Then when they had gotten there To the edge of Osmo’s field, 
Ilmarinen stands up near it, Marvelling at this new-sung fir 
tree With the Great Bear on its branches And the moon upon 
its crown. 

Then old Vainam6inen urged him: 
139 

“Now, you smith, my little brother, Go up there to get the 
moon And to bring the Great Bear down From the fir tree 
golden-crowned.” 

Thereupon smith Ilmarinen 
145 

Climbed up high upon the branches, Climbed up to the very 
sky, Rose up there to get the moon And to bring the Great 
Bear down From the fir tree golden-crowned. 

Said the bushy-headed fir tree, 


151 
Cried the broad-head evergreen: “O you mindless fellow you, 
Man so easily befooled! 
Weird one, climbing up my branches, To my top, you childish- 
minded, For the picture of a moon And a false star for good 
measure.” 


Then old Vainamoinen chanted, 
159 

Humming in a hollow murmur; Conjured up a windy blast, 
Worked the weather to a frenzy, And he says it in these 
words, Chants on in these sentences: “Grab him, storm wind, 
Ahava, Into your boat, your little vessel, Whisk him over, whirling, 
swirling, To the dark of Pohjola!” 

Then the roaring, rushing storm wind 
169 

Through the fury of the weather Whisked the great smith 
Ilmarinen On a whirling, swirling journey On to twilit 
Pohjola, To the gloomy fogs of Sedgeland. 

There the blacksmith Ilmarinen 
175 

Travelled quickly and arrived, Travelled with the storm wind’s 
rush On the track of Ahava, Over the moon, under the sun, By 
the shoulder of the Great Bear To the yard of Pohjola In the 
laneway to the sauna — But the dogs they did not hear him, 
Barkers paid him no attention. 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
185 

She, the sparse-tooth dame of Northland, Hurried out into the 
yard Where she met him and enquired: “Just what kind of 
man are you, Who may you be as a person? 

You arrived here with the wind, On the sledway of cold Ahava. 

Strange, the watch dogs are not barking, All the woolly tails 
are silent.” 

Said the craftsman Ilmarinen: 
195 

“Surely I have not come here To be torn by village mongrels, 
Harried by your woolly tails At these unfamiliar doors, At 
these strange and alien gates.” 

Then the dame of Pohjola 
201 

Closely questioned the newcomer: “Were you ever acquainted 
with, Have you heard, do you know Of that great smith 
Ilmarinen, That most skilful hammerer? 

For a long time we have waited, Anxiously desired his coming 
To this northern hinterland To make the magic mill, the 
Sampo.” 

Ilmarinen answered cooly: 
211 

“Maybe I have come to know him, Know this smith named 
Ilmarinen, Since I myself am IImarinen, Myself the skilful 
hammerer.” 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 


217 

She, the sparse-tooth dame of Northland, Quickly stepped into 
the house. 

There she called out in these words: “Little maid, my younger 
daughter, Most reliable of my children! 

Now put on your very best, Deck your body in the brightest, 
The most fetching dress you have; Brightest brooches on your 
bosom, Brilliant beads around your neck; Freshest blossoms in 
your hair, With the roses in your cheeks — Lovely face in 
lovely frame. 

He has come, smith Ilmarinen, The eternal hammerer, To make 
the magic mill, the Sampo, And devise its ciphered cover.” 

Then the lovely maid of Northland, 
235 

Famed afar on land and sea, Took her choicest garments out, 
Her most radiant attire. 

There she dressed and decked herself And arranged her 
handsome headdress, Set her copper-tasselled sash And the 
wondrous belt of gold. 

From the storeroom to the house 


243 

She came skipping through the farmyard, Head held high and 
eyes ashine, With red roses in her cheeks, and — Oh! so 
beautiful a face! 

On her breast the gold was gleaming, On her head the silver 
shining. 

Pohjola’s old dame herself 
251 

Entertained smith Ilmarinen In the homesteads of the 
Northland, Timbered halls of foggy Sedgeland; Fed him all 
that he could eat, Served him all that he could drink, Feasted 
him most copiously. 

Then she spoke to him in earnest: “Oho, you smith Ilmarinen, 
You, the eternal hammerer! 

If you hammer out the Sampo And devise the ciphered cover, 
Make it from the point of swan quill, From the milk of farrow 
cow, From a tiny grain of barley And the fleece of summer 
ewe, You may have the girl as payment, Have the lovely for 
your labour.” 

“Maybe,” said smith Ilmarinen, 
269 

“Maybe I can forge the Sampo, Hammer out the ciphered cover 
From the point of one swan quill, From the milk of farrow 
cow, From a tiny grain of barley And the fleece of summer 
ewe Since I hammered out the sky And clinked out the lid of 
heaven When the world was uncreated, Not a thread of string 


yet made.” 
Then he went to forge the Sampo 
281 
And devise the ciphered cover; Asked about the smithies there, 
Wanted tools with which to work: Not a smithy in the place, 
Not a smithy, not a bellows, Not a forge, not an anvil, Not a 
hammer nor a handle. 
Cried the smith, disgusted now: 
289 
“Irresponsible, these women! 
Let them leave their jobs half done, But no decent man would 
do so — No, not even ne’er-do-wells!” 
Sought a firm base for a forge 
295 
And a clear spot for the bellows In that land, in those regions, 
In the way-back fields of Northland. 
Searched for one day, searched a second, 
299 
Third day found a written rock, Freely standing slab of stone. 
There smith Ilmarinen halted, And he built a blazing fire; On 
the first day set his bellows, Fixed his forge up on the second. 
Ilmarinen, smith eternal, 
307 
Shovelled fuel on the fire; Set the slaves to fan the fire And the 
serfs to pump the bellows. 
For three days of early summer 
313 
Slaves were blowing, serfs were pumping Till the stones grew 
to their feet And the pebbles to their toes. 
On the very first day then 
319 
Ilmarinen went himself To take a look, leaning over To see the 
bottom of his forge, What was happening in the fire, What 
was thrusting from the blaze. 
A crossbow thrust up from the fire, 
325 
Out of the blaze a golden bow, Bow of gold with silver tips, 
Shaft embossed with copper figures. 
Now, the bow is quite good looking 
329 
But its habits not so good: Every day it claims a head, On its 
best day even two. 
But smith Ilmarinen himself 
333 
Is not pleased with that at all, So he broke the bow in two, 
Shoved the pieces in the fire. 


Set the slaves again to blowing, And the serfs to pumping on. 
On the very next day then 
339 
Ilmarinen went himself To take a look, leaning over To see the 
bottom of his forge: A boat is thrusting from the fire, Red boat 
rising from the heat-glow, Bow and stern embossed with gold 
And its oarlocks cast of copper. 
Now, the boat is quite good looking 
347 
But its habits not so good: Wants to go to war on purpose, 
Wants to fight when there’s no need. 
But smith Ilmarinen himself 
351 
Is not pleased with that at all: Smashed the boat to 
smithereens, Shoved the bits into the fire. 
Set the slaves again to blowing, And the serfs to pumping on. 
So upon the third day then 
357 
Ilmarinen went himself To take a look, leaning over To see the 
bottom of his forge: A heifer pushed up from the fire, Horn of 
gold up from the heat-glow. 
On its forehead stood the Bear star, On its head the sun disk 
shone. 
Now, the heifer’s quite good looking 
365 
But its habits not so good: Lies around the forest glades, Spills 
its milk upon the ground. 
But smith Ilmarinen himself 
369 
Is not pleased with that at all: So he cuts the cow to pieces, 
Shoves it back into the fire. 
Set the slaves again to blowing, And the serfs to pumping on. 
On the next, the fourth day then, 
375 
Ilmarinen went himself To take a look, leaning over To see the 
bottom of his forge: From the fire a plough is thrusting, From 
the heat a golden blade, Share of gold and shaft of copper, 
With its handholds made of silver. 
Now, the plough is quite good looking 
383 
But its habits not so good: Ploughed the village grainfields up 
And upturned the grassy meadows. 
But smith Ilmarinen himself 
387 
Is not pleased with that at all: So he breaks the plough in two, 
Shoves it back into the fire. 


Now he sets the winds to blowing, 
391 
Powerful hurricanes to pumping. 
Blew the winds, fanned the fire: 
393 
Blew the east wind, blew the west wind, And the south wind 
blew still stronger, While the north wind roared the loudest. 
Blew a day, blew a second, Even on the third day blowing: Fire 
was spurting through the windows, Sparks were shooting 
through the doorways, Ashes floating to the sky, Black smoke 
mingling with the clouds. 
After the third day Ilmarinen, 
403 
Smith-eternal, went himself To take a look, leaning over To see 
the bottom of his forge: Saw the Sampo being born And the 
ciphered cover growing. 
Thereupon smith Ilmarinen, 
409 
The eternal hammerer, Rapped and tapped, rat-a-tat-tat, 
Clinking away with a clank, clank, clank — Deftly built the 
Sampo mills: On one side a flour mill And a salt mill on the 
second, On the third a money mill. 
The new Sampo then was grinding, 
417 
With its ciphered cover spinning; Ground three binfuls every 
morning: First a bin of things to eat, Next a bin of things to 
sell, Last a bin of things for home. 
Mistress Louhi, overjoyed, 
423 
Had the magic Sampo carried To the Northland’s great Rock 
Mountain; Hid it in a cliff of copper And behind nine locks 
secured it, Where it struck its roots down deeply To the 
depths of fathoms nine: One root into solid ground, Another 
by a run of water, In the home hill grew the third. 
Thereupon smith Ilmarinen 
433 
Goes to ask about the girl, And he said it in these words: “Is the 
girl now ready for me Since the Sampo is completed, With its 
lid a work of beauty?” 
Then the lovely Northland maiden 
439 
Spoke out in these words herself: “Who indeed this coming 
year, Who then in the third sweet summer, Would inspire the 
cuckoo’s calling And the trilling of the songbirds, Were I, the 
little berry, elsewhere, Gone away to foreign lands? 
“Tf this chicken went away, 


447 
If this gosling went astray, If my mother’s child were lost, The 
red berry should be gone, All the cuckoos too would go And 
the joybirds fly away From the heights and hills around us, 
From our homeland slopes and ridges. 
“And besides, I have no time now, 
455 
Cannot leave my girlhood days Nor the work that must be done 
In the hurry of the summer: Berries in the fields unpicked, No 
one singing on the bay shore, No one running round the 
clearings, No one playing in the groves.” 
Then the craftsman Ilmarinen, 
463 
The eternal hammerer, Head bowed down, sorry-minded, With 
his pointed hat all crooked, Sits there thinking and reflecting 
With his head upon his hand How to get back home again To 
his own familiar fields From this darkling Pohjola, From the 
gloomy fogs of Sedgeland. 
Said the dame of Pohjola: 
473 
“Oho, you smith Ilmarinen! 
Why are you so sorry-minded, With your pointed hat all 
crooked? 
Would you want to go home now, Back there to your native 
acres?” 
Sadly Ilmarinen answered: 
479 
“That is where my soul is drawn; In my own home let me die, 
On my own plots pass away.” 
Then the dame of Pohjola 
483 
Filled the man with food and drink, Saw him seated in a boat 
Provided with a copper oar; Called upon the winds to blow, 
On the north wind for a gale. 
Then the sad smith Ilmarinen, 
489 
The eternal hammerer, Travelled to his native country Out 
across the blue sea surface: Travelled one day and a second, 
Then indeed upon the third day Ilmarinen had come home To 
those places of his birth. 
There old Vainamdinen asked him, 
497 
Asked the sad smith Ilmarinen: “Tell me, brother Ilmarinen, 
You eternal hammerer, Did you make it, the new Sampo, And 
devise the ciphered cover?” 
Said the blacksmith Ilmarinen, 


503 
He himself the maker of it: “The new Sampo then was grinding, 
With its ciphered cover spinning; Ground three binfuls every 
morning: First a bin of things to eat, Next a bin of things to 
sell, Last a bin of things for home.” 


RUNO 11 


Lemminkdinen Steals a Wife 


It is time to talk of Ahti, That amusing rascal lover. 
Ahti lad, the Islander, 


3 
He the wayward son of Lempi, Grew up in a high-born home 
With his most devoted mother At the head of a big wide bay, 
In the shelter of Cape Far. 
On a diet of fish he flourished, 


9 

Eating perch he stretched up tall And became the best of men 
As he blossomed out red-blooded, In all points quite capable 
And a good man all around — Save that he was somewhat 
wayward With some rather rakish habits: Always playing 
around with women, Always at the all-night parties To the 
pleasure of the virgins, At the rompings of the braidheads. 

Kylli was the island maiden, 
21 

Island maiden, island flower. 

Brought up in a high-born home, She grew up a graceful 
beauty, Gracing there her father’s hall, Sitting on the springy 
back bench. 

Long she dwelt there, famed afar. 
27 

Suitors came from far and near To the beauty’s well-known 

homestead, To her handsome home estate. 
For his son the sun-god wooed her, 


31 
But she would not go to Sunland, Would not go to shine up 
there Through the hurry of the summer. 
For his son the moon-god wooed her, 
35 
But she would not go to Moonland, There to glimmer with the 
moon, Circling round the orb of heaven. 
For his son the star-god wooed her, 
39 


But she would not go to Starland, There to twinkle through 
long nights In the dark and wintry sky. 
Suitors came from Viroland, 


43 

Others came from Ingerland, But she would not go there either, 
And she said so in these words: “You are wasting gold for 
nothing, Spending silver to no purpose. 

I won’t go to Viroland, Will not start nor even promise Ever to 
row on Viro water Or pole among the islanders. 

I will neither eat their fish Nor take a sip of Viro soup. 

“T won’t even start for Inger, 
55 

Inger, Hinger, Hunger-land. 

They have hunger, hunger everywhere: Short of wood, short of 
shingles, Dearth of water, dearth of wheat — Dearth of even 
coarse rye bread.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
61 

He the handsome man far-minded, Vowed that he himself was 
going Up to woo this island flower, Woo and win that bride- 
to-be, Beautiful with braided hair. 

But his mother tried to stop him, 
67 

The old matron cautioned him: “Don’t you go, my darling son, 
Don’t you go among your betters! 

They may not put up with you — Not those high-born island 
folk.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
73 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “Since my House is not 
so high And my kinship not so great, With my handsome 
frame I’ll conquer, Capture with my other features.” 

But his mother keeps insisting 
79 

That he should not go among them, Go among that powerful 
clan, Up to that great island family: “There the girls will jeer 
at you, Women just make fun of you.” 

Lemminkdinen didn’t care, 
85 

And he said so in these words: “I’ll put an end to women’s fun 
And the titterings of the hoydens — Kick a boy into their 
bellies, Drop a handful in their laps. 

There’s an end to all good fun, Even to the best of joking.” 

But his mother cried aloud: 
93 

“Oh, this miserable life of mine! 

If you seduce the island women, Lead astray the virgin 
daughters, It would start a row indeed, End up in a big war 
surely. 


All the suitors of the island, A hundred swordsmen would arise 

And attack you, wretched boy, Standing all alone at bay.” 
Lemminkdinen didn’t care; 
103 

Heedless of his mother’s warnings, Ahti led his stallion out, 
Harnessed up his champion colt. 

Then he drives off to the island, To the well-known island 
village There to woo the island flower, Woo and win that 
peerless bride. 

There the women laughed at him, 
111 

And the girls all jeered aloud As he drove up crazily Through 
the lane into the farmyard, Overturned his racing sleigh, 
Crashing it against the gatepost. 

Lemminkdinen showed his anger, 
117 

Tossed his head and curled his lip As he tugged at his black 
whiskers, And he put it into words: “Never have I seen this 
yet, Never seen it, never heard it! 

Me the butt of women’s laughter And the tittering of the 
housemaids.” 

After all, why should he heed them, 


125 
And he said so in these words: “Is there room upon this island, 
Land enough upon the mainland As a place for me to play in, 
As a field for me to dance on At the sportings of the virgins, 
At the rompings of the braidheads?” 
Say the virgins of the island, 
133 
Answer all the headland maidens: “There is room upon this 
island, Land enough upon the mainland As a place for you to 
play in, As a field for you to dance on As a herder on a 
clearing, Herdboy on burned-over land, But the island boys 
are skinny, While the island colts are fat.” 
But it made no difference to him, 
143 
Hired out as cattle tender; In the daytime he went herding, 
Nights he gamboled with the girls, Making merry with the 
maidens At the rompings of the braidheads. 
This is how young Lemminkdinen, 
149 
Handsome man far-minded did it, Put an end to women’s 
laughter And the tittering of the hoydens: There was not a 
single daughter, Not the saintliest of maidens Who escaped 
from his attentions, By whose side he did not lie, In whose 
arms he did not rest. 


There was only one true maiden 
157 

Of the numerous island tribe Who would not accept a lover, 
Even from the best of men: Kyllikki the beautiful, Lovely 
flower of the island. 

It was Lemminki himself, 
163 

He the handsome man far-minded, Who wore out a hundred 
boots, Broke his oars up by the hundreds In pursuit of that 
proud maiden, Chasing after Kyllikki. 

Now that Kyllikki, the lovely, 
169 

Put her feelings into words: “Why, wretch, are you running 
round here Like a shore sandpiper drifting, Asking for the girls 
from here, Quizzing all the tinny-belted? 

I’ve no time to bother with you Till I wear my quernstone out, 
Beat my pestle to a stub, Pound the mortar to a pulp. 

“T don’t want a hooligan, 
179 

Hare-brained, helter-skelt like you. 

I desire a well-built body Matching with my own proportions; I 
desire a stately carriage Equal to my own high bearing, And, 
to equal my own beauty, A face far handsomer than yours.” 

Then a little time passed over, 
187 

Hardly half a month thereafter; It was on a certain day, Ona 
certain summer evening That the girls were out for pleasure, 
All the lovelies tripping it, Dancing in a woodside grove On a 
very pleasant heath — And the fairest of them, Kyllikki, 
Famous flower of the island. 

Then the ruddy rascal came, 
197 

Reckless Lemminkdinen driving With his own good sturdy 
stallion, With his very chosen colt To the centre of the 
playground At the party of the lovelies Where he snatched up 
Kyllikki, Flung her in his racing sleigh, Laid her on his 
bearskin rug, On the planking of the sled. 

Then he laid on with the lash, 
207 

Slapped the racer with the reins As he coasted on his way 
Shouting threats out as he goes: “Don’t you virgins ever dare 
Even think of tattling on me, That I was ever here at all, That 
I snatched a girl from here. 

“If you don’t obey this warning, 
215 
I will lay a bad spell on you, Sing your suitors off to war, All 


your young men to the sword point, Nevermore to be heard 
of, Nevermore to be seen Walking through the village lanes, 
Riding on the open clearings.” 
Kyllikki of course protested, 
223 

Flower of the island wailed: “Now, I beg you, set me free, Let 
this child go by herself, Let her go back to her home, Go back 
to her weeping mother. 

“If you do not free me now, 
229 

Let me go back to my home, I have five strong brothers still, 
Seven sons born to my uncle, Treaders on the hare’s trail, 
Claimants to the virgin’s head. 

Since he would not let her go 
235 

She began to sob and plead: “Miserable me, born for nothing, 
Born for nothing, grew for nothing, To no purpose lived my 
time. 

Now my lot is with an idler, With a no-good ne’er-do-well, 
Going off to war on purpose, Always in the thick of battle.” 

Answered wayward Lemminkainen, 
245 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “Kyllikki, my own 
heart’s core, My delicious little berry! 

Don’t you worry any more, I won’t treat you very badly: In my 
lap when I am eating, Hand in hand in my walking, Side by 
side in my standing, And beside me when I’m sleeping. 

“What is it that worries you, 
255 

What has made you sigh in sorrow? 

Is it this that worries you, Is it this you’re sighing over, That 
you might be cowless, breadless, Lacking in life’s common 
comforts? 

I have cows, many milkers: Blackie in the boggy meadow, Then 
there’s Strawberry on the hill, Lingonberry in the clearing — 
Sleek without a lot of feeding, Handsome without any 
grooming. 

There’s no tying up each evening Nor the letting out each 
morning; There’s no throwing down of hay, No need of 
breakfasting or salting. 

“Or is this what worries you, 
273 

Is it this you’re sighing over: That my family is not great And 
my homestead not so noble? 

If my family is not great Nor my homestead quite so noble, I 
have here a fire-swift sword, Gleaming, flashing blade of steel; 


It is of the highest born, It is of the highest kin, By the demons 
it was whetted, By the gods it has been polished. 

With it I shall raise my kinfolk And enhance my people’s power 
— With this sword, with this fire-blade, With this bright and 
flashing steel.” 

The poor maiden still was sighing 
289 

As she answered with these words: “O you Ahti, son of Lempi! 

If you want me for your girl, As your faithful mate forever, As 
your little chick of love, You must swear an oath unending 
That you'll never go to war Even for the want of gold, Even 
for the lure of silver.” 

To this Lemminkainen answered: 
299 

“T will swear an oath unending That I will not go to war Even 
for the want of gold, Even for the lure of silver. 

You yourself must also vow Not to gad about the village Even 
to the best of parties, Even if you want to join them.” 

Then they vowed their vows together, 
309 

Gave their everlasting pledges In the face of Jumala, Under 
God’s own countenance That Ahti would not go to war Nor 
Kylli gad about the village. 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen 
315 

Urged the horse on with a switch, Slapped the stallion with a 
rein Shouting out a sweet goodbye: “Fare you well, island 
meadows, Firwood roots and pitchy stumps, Where in summer 
I meandered And in winter often wandered, Snuggling there 
on rainy nights, Taking shelter from rough weather While 
hunting this sweet hazel grouse, Chasing my dear long-tailed 
duckling.” 

They are trotting homeward lightly 
327 

When young Ahti’s home appears. 

Whereupon young Kylli asked him: “Over there a hut is 
looming, Looking like a hungry ruin. 

Who lives in that little coop, Whose home can that old wreck 
be?” 

Lemminkdinen answered gaily: 
335 

“Don’t you worry about the houses, Sigh about your living 
quarters! 

We will build us other houses, Build us better homes to live in 
Of the most enormous logs From the tallest stands of timber.” 

Thus the wayward Lemminkdinen 


343 

Came home proudly with his bride To his dear and waiting 

mother, To his cherished, honoured mother. 
Longingly his mother spoke, 
347 

Put her yearnings in these words: “You’ve been gone a long 

time, son, Very long in foreign lands.” 
Proudly Lemminkdinen gloated: 
351 

“I seduced the laughing women So that I could laugh in turn. 

On the girls I took my vengeance, Got the best one in my 
sleigh; Laid her on my bearskin rug, On the planking of the 
sled; Beneath the woollen robe I rolled her. 

So I paid the women back For their mocking, and the hoydens 
For their hoity-toity tittering. 

“O my mother, you who bore me, 
363 

My dear mother, you who raised me! 

What I went to get I got, What I went to catch I caught. 

Now, get out your finest bedding And the softest of your 
pillows — Ah! to sleep on my own grounds With my young 
bride in my arms!” 

Said the mother prayerfully: 
371 

“Jumala be thanked for all, Praise be to the great Creator, That 
he gave me such a daughter, Such a competent young woman: 
Kindler of the morning fire, Splendid weaver of fine cloth, 
Altogether an expert spinner, Such a strong one for the 
washing, For the whitening of the clothes. 

“You yourself, just thank your luck 
381 

That you captured such a good one. 

Goodness our Creator promised, Good the Merciful has given: 
Fair the bunting on the snow, Fairer still at home beside you; 
White foam upon the sea, Whiter still what you can hold; 
Bright the star up in the sky, Brighter still is your betrothed. 

“Make your floors wider now, 
393 

Set in bigger windows also, And erect the walls all new And 
construct the whole house better, With the doorsills at the 
front And the new doors on the doorsills, Now that you have 
got your bride And so beautiful to look at, Even better than 
yourself, Of a greater clan than yours.” 


RUNO 12 


The Vow Broken 


Then that Ahti, Lemminkdéinen, He the handsome man far- 
minded, For a time lived pleasantly With his young bride by 
his side; He did not go off to war Nor Kylli to the village 
rompings. 

Then upon a certain day, 
vA 

On a certain early morning It so happened Lemminkdinen Set 
out for a catch of fish roe; Did not come home in the evening 
And for one night he was absent. 

Kylli went off to the village, To the rompings of those hoydens. 

Who is going to bring the gossip, 
15 

Whose tongue now will do the tattling? 

It was Ainikki who told it, Ainikki, Ahti’s sister, Told it to him, 
tattled it: “My dear Ahti, little brother, Kylli has been 
gallivanting, Going round to strangers’ gates, To the romping 
of those hoydens At the parties of the braidheads.” 

Ahti lad, the only son, 
25 

He himself, lithe Lemminkéinen Was dumbfounded and so 
angry That for long he brooded on it. 

Then he spoke out to his mother: “O my mother, my old 
mother! 

Go and wash my war shirt now In the black blood of the adder. 

Dry it quickly for my wearing For I’m going off to war With the 
sons of Borealis, With the Lappish lads of Northland. 

Kyllikki’s gone gallivanting, Running round to strangers’ gates, 
To the rompings of those hoydens At the parties of the 
braidheads.” 

Kyllikki of course protested, 


41 
And she got her word in first: “O my dear, my darling Ahti, 
Please do not go off to war! 
For I saw a dream while sleeping, As I was lying fast asleep: 
Fire as from a smithy’s furnace Flashing out and blazing up 
Right along the rear wall terrace. 


Then it whirled into the house Like a roaring cataract From the 

floor up to the ceiling, Through one window to another.” 
There the wayward Lemminkdinen 
55 

Answered in these words himself: “I take no stock in women’s 
dreaming Any more than wifely vows. 

O my mother, my dear bearer! 

Go and bring my armour here, Have my battlegear made ready. 

Now I have but one desire: Want to drink the battle beer And 
to taste the mead of war.” 

But to this his mother answered: 
65 

“Ahti, you my only darling, Do not go off to the wars! 

We have lots of ale at home, Alder kegs all filled with it, 
Behind their oakwood bungs fermenting. 

I will bring you drink aplenty Even if you drink all day.” 

“I don’t want your ale,” he said. 
73 

“Td rather drink the river water From the blade of tarry oar, 
Sweeter to my palate now Than the homemade brew you 
offer. 

So bring out my armour here, Have my battlegear made ready! 

I am off to Pohjola, To the land of Lappish lads To enquire 
about their gold And demand to see their silver.” 

Said the mother of Lemminkdinen: 
85 

“Oh, O Ahti, my dear boy! 

We have gold coins in abundance, Silver pieces in the 
storeroom. 

Only yesterday a slave, Very early in the morning Furrowed 
out a field of adders, Turning up a snaky acre, When the 
ploughshare raised a chest lid Which disclosed a hoard of 
coins Heaped in hundreds, stacked in thousands. 

Quick I rushed it out of sight, Hid it in the storehouse loft!” 

“T don’t want your gold,” he answered. 
99 

“If I win a mark in battle, I will value it far more Than the 
golden hoard at home With the store of ploughed-up silver. 

So bring out my armour, mother, My full battle harness ready. 

I am off to war in Northland, Off to fight the lads of Lapland. 

“T am wanting, I am thinking, 
109 

I myself would like to hear it, Like to hear it with these ears, 
See it with these eyes of mine: If there is a girl in Northland, 
Virgin in that dismal Darkland Who will not accept a lover, 
Will not take the best of men.” 


And again his mother pleaded: 
117 

“Oh, O Ahti, my dear boy! 

You have Kyllikki at home, Your own wife of higher station. 

Horrible to think of it, Two wives there in one man’s bed.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdainen: 
123 

“She is just a gallivanter — Let her run to all the rompings, Let 
her sleep in all the cabins, At the sportings of the virgins, At 
the rompings of the braidheads.” 

But his mother still forbade him, 
129 

The venerable woman cautioned him: “Do not go, my darling 
son, To the houses of Pohjola Without the knowledge of their 
magic, Without the skill to match their spells; Not to the fires 
of Northland’s lads, To the plains of Lapland’s children. 

There a Lapp will sing you down And a Finnmarker will thrust 
you, Mouth in soot and head in clay, To the elbows in the 
embers, With your hands in hottest ashes There upon the 
burning boulders.” 

Lemminkdinen answered her: 
143 

“They bewitched me once before — Wizard’s wit and adder’s 
curse — Once upon a summer’s night Three Laplanders put me 
through it, Stretched out naked on a slabstone, Beltless, not a 
stitch of clothing, Not a twist of string around me. 

This is what they got from me, This is what the wretches got: 
What an axe gets from a flintstone Or an auger from a 
gragrock, Or a slab of wood from slip-ice, What death gets 
from empty houses. 

“All their threats I turned against them, 
157 

And they came out in reverse. 

They intended to amaze me, Threatened to drown me in a 
swamp; Make me into stepping logs, Causeway over slushy 
places; Sink me to my chin in mire, With my black beard in a 
bad place. 

But it did not even scare me, Not me, such a man as I. 

I myself now turned enchanter And began my incantation: 
Sang the warlocks with their arrows And the bowmen with 
their weapons, Enchanters with their iron knives And the 
seers with their steel; Sang them to the Falls of Tuoni Where 
the froth is fiercely foaming Under the highest cataract Into 
the all-devouring whirlpool. 

Let the warlocks slumber there, Let the evil sorcerers sleep 


there Till the grass grows over them, Through their heads, 
through their helmets, Through the shoulders of the shamans, 
Through the shoulders of the sleepers, Of the wizard 
slumberers.” 
But his mother still objected 
185 

To Lemminkdinen’s going there, Mother forbidding her dear 
son, Wife contending with her husband: “Do not go, my son, I 
tell you, To that cold and dismal village, To that dim-lit 
Pohjola! 

Certain ruin will befall you, Ruin on you, noble boy, Downfall 
of lithe Lemminkainen. 

Tell it with a hundred tongues Even then I’d not believe it: 
There’s no magic singer in you To outsing the lads of Lapland. 

You don’t even know their language, Not a single spell in 
Lappish.” 

Just then wayward Lemminkdainen, 
201 

He the handsome man far-minded, Was busy combing out his 
hair, Brushing back his handsome locks; Crashed the comb 
against the wall, Flung the brush against the stovepost, And 
he growled out his answer: “Lemminkdinen will be lost And 
the noble boy be ruined When that comb begins to bleed And 
that brush turns red with blood.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdainen 
213 

Set out for gloomy Pohjola, Heedless of his mother’s warnings 

And against her dire dissuasions. 
He helts himself, he belts himself; 
217 

He puts on his iron shirts, Girds himself in belts of steel. 

He puts the matter into words: “A man is hardier in a harness, 
Better in a shirt of iron, Stronger in a belt of steel In the face 
of Lapp magicians — Readier to destroy the weak ones Nor 
worry much about the strong ones.” 

So he took his own good sword, 
227 

Quickly seized his fire-swift blade Which was whetted by the 
demons And was polished by the gods, Sheathed it in its well- 
lined scabbard, Tied it safely to his side. 

Where shall a man prepare himself, 
233 

Stalwart man secure himself? 

He prepares a bit already, Stalwart man secures himself At the 
door beneath the rafter, By the doorpost of the cabin And 
outdoors there at the lane’s mouth, At the farthest of the 


gateways. 
There a man could guard himself 
241 

Only against the womenfolk; Those precautions are not strong 
ones And the shelter unreliable. 

So he sought security, Secrecy from all the menfolk Where a 
pathway forks in two, There upon a blue rock’s back, On the 
brink of shifting quicksands, On the brim of bubbling 
fountain, By a foaming fall of rapids, In the churn of mighty 
waters. 

There lithe Lemminkdainen chanted 
253 

And composed his counter-magic: “Up, ye swordsmen, from the 
earth, 

Earth’s coeval spirits waken; 

From the deep wells, up ye fencers, 

From the rivers, rise ye bowmen! 

Rise, O forest, with your woodsmen, 

All the backwoods with your nations! 

Come thou, Old Man of the Mountain, 

Come thou with thy gathered forces; 

Water demon with your terrors, 

Water mistress with your people, 

Primal woman with your powers. 

Up, ye maids, from every dell, 

Finely dressed ones from the marshes, 

Come ye all to be my comrades, 

Aid a man who stands alone 

And protect a famous hero 

From the arrows of the warlocks, 

From the sword of the sorcerers, 

From the iron knives of wizards, 

From the weapons of the marksmen. 

“And if these are not enough 
273 

I can think of better ways, 

There are higher powers to call on: 

There’s the Ancient of the Skies, Who holds sway among the clouds 

And directs the scattered cloudlets. 

“O Thou Ukko, God of gods, 


279 
Ancient Father of the heavens, 
Thou, the speaker from the clouds, 
Whose word is heard across the heavens! 
Give me now a blade of fire, 


Scabbarded in sheaths of flame 

Wherewith to scatter my opponents 

And to ward off evil magic, 

Slay the earthbound sorcerers, 

Overwhelm the water demons, 

So to clear the way before me 

And behind or overhead 

Or beside me, left or right — 

Beat them down on every side: 

Fell the warlocks on their arrows, 

Wizards on their iron knives 

And the sorcerers on their steel, All the ruffians on their swords.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
297 

He the handsome man far-minded, Whistled his colt up from 
the coppice, Golden-maned one from the stubble; Harnessed 
up the fiery red one, Backed the colt between the shafts. 

He himself sat in the sleigh, Slumped down in the basket 
sleigh; Struck his racer with a switch, Raced him with the 
knotted lash: Ran the racer, journey quickened, Slid the 
sleigh, the way was shortened, While the silver sand was 
singing And the golden heath wide humming. 

Travelled one day and a second, 
311 

Travelled even on the third day; It was then upon the third day 

That a village loomed before him. 
Then the wayward Lemminkainen 
315 

Coasted forward in his sleigh, Drove along the nearest road 
And approached the nearest homestead. 

From behind an entry prop, Over the door sill he enquired: “Is 
there anyone in this homestead To undo my racer’s 
breastband, Lower my sleigh shafts to the ground And release 
my racer’s shaft-bows?” 

Said a child from the floor, 
325 

Small boy from the stair-top answered: “There is no one in this 
homestead To undo your racer’s breastband, Lower your 
sleigh shafts to the ground And release your racer’s shaft- 
bows.” 

Lemminkdinen was not worried; 
331 

Whacked his racer with the whip, With the beaded lash ajingle 
As he coasted on his way Out along the middle road And 
approached the middle homestead. 


From behind an entry prop, Over the doorsill he enquired: “Is 
there anyone in this homestead Who can take my racer’s 
reins, Able to undo his breastband And unhitch the leather 
traces?” 

Snarled a woman from the fireplace, 
343 

An old clack-tongue from the stove bench: “Surely there is in 
the house Many a man to take your reins, Able to undo the 
breastband, Lower the sleigh shafts to the ground! 

There are tens of them or hundreds Who can give you good 
conveyance, Offer you a horse to ride on, To get home on, 
ugly frog! 

Off to where you came from, bad one, To your master’s 
homestead running, To the doorsteps of your mistress, To the 
gateway of your brother, To the stair-top of your sister, Long 
before this day is done, Long before the set of sun.” 

Lemminkdinen was not worried 
361 

As he heedlessly replied: “May such hook-chins all be shot 
With an arrow through the jaw.” 

Lashed his racer to a run, Hurried forward hummingly, Took 
the upmost road this time And approached the upmost 
homestead. 

As the wayward Lemminkdainen 
369 

Now approached the upmost homestead He intoned a magic 
spell: “Shut the barker’s mouth, O Hiisi, And the devil clamp his 
jaws, Put a lock upon his muzzle 

And a bolt between his teeth 

So that he can’t make a whimper 

Till the man has passed him by.” 

As he halted in the courtyard, 
379 

Smacked his lash against the ground, From it rose a misty 
vapour; In the mist a dwarf appeared Who undid the horse’s 
breastband, Lowered the sleigh shafts to the ground. 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen 
385 

Cupped his ear and listened closely, Although no one caught 
him at it, No one even noticed him: From outside he heard the 
runos, Through the chink-moss conjurations, Through the wall 
a magic music, Singers through the window hatch. 

Then he looked into the house, 
393 

Peered in from his hidden corner: Saw the house was full of 

adepts, Benches crowded with enchanters, Side walls lined 


with Hiisi’s harpers, Doorway jammed with sorcerers; On the 
back bench sat the seers, Wizards in the chimney corner. 

They were chanting Lapland runos, Howling out the hymns of 
Hiisi. 

Then the reckless Lemminkainen 
403 

Dared disguise himself and enter In another form entirely. 

So he went into the house, Got in through the log-lock corner; 
As he entered he addressed them: “Worth of a song is in its 
ending, Brevity in poems is beauty — Better that you end it 
shortly, Than be cut off in the middle.” 

Then the mistress of Pohjola, 
413 

Pacing where the floorboards meet In the centre of the floor, 
Questioned the intruder smartly: “Here we had a dog just 
now, Iron-coloured mongrel watching, Flesh-devourer and 
bone-biter Always ready for fresh blood. 

Who are you among your clansmen, Of what rank among your 
kinsmen, Coming in this house of mine, Sneaking in through 
log-built walls Without any watchdog hearing, Quite 
unnoticed by the barker?” 

To this Lemminkainen answered: 
427 

“Mark you, I have not come here Without craft or magic art, 
Without power or knowledge either, Nor without my father’s 
magic, Unprepared by my elders To be eaten by your dogs, To 
be chewed up by your barkers. 

“As a lad my mother washed me — 
435 

Three times on a night of summer, Nine times on a night of 
autumn. 

Three and nine times she prepared me As a knower of every 
road, Master magician everywhere, In my home a magic 
singer, One who knows his way abroad.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
443 

He the handsome man far-minded, Proved his power as magic- 
master And began his incantations: From his coat hem fire 
was streaming, In his eyes a light was gleaming As the son of 
Lempi sang, As he sang and worked his magic. 

Sang the best of singers down, 
451 

Made of them the worst of singers, Fed their mouths with 
pebbles edgewise; Boulder after boulder flatwise Heaped upon 
the best of them, Best magicians, best of singers. 

All such miserable men he scattered 


457 

Hither and yon to barren tundras, Fields unploughed and 
fishless ponds Without a single swimming perch; To the 
mighty falls of Finnmark, Into the boiling, whirling 
maelstrom, Into foam beneath the current, There as boulders 
in mid-rapids; Conjured them to flame like fire And to flash 
like shooting sparks. 

Thither wayward Lemminkdinen 
469 

Charmed the swordsmen with their swords And the war-men 
with their weapons. 

Charmed the old ones, charmed the young ones, Charmed in 
turn the middle-agers, Leaving only one uncharmed, A most 
wicked cattle herder, That old man, the shut-eye herdsman. 

Wet-hat was the evil cowherd 
477 

And he spoke out with resentment: “O you brat, you son of 
Lempi! 

Charmed the young and charmed the old And in turn the 
middle-agers. 

Why did you not charm me also?” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
483 

“This is why I did not charm you - Since you’re ugly enough to 
look at, Let alone the touching of you. 

When you were a stripling boy And a worthless cattle herder, 
You deflowered your mother’s child, Raped your very own, 
own sister, And you harried all the horses, Then abused the 
mares and fillies On the swamps and in the quicksands Where 
the muddy waters gather.” 

Then the evil cowherd Wet-hat 
495 

Felt a fierce and vengeful hatred — From the door he slammed 
out madly, Through the yard and open country Ran to 
Tuonela’s dark river, To the sacred river’s whirlpool. 

Waited for the man far-minded, Waited there till 
Lemminkadinen Would be coming back from Northland, 
Passing on his homeward journey. 


RUNO 13 


The Elk Chase 


Said the wayward Lemminkainen To the Dame of Pohjola: 
“Give me now one of your maidens, Bring your girls out here 
to me — Very best of all the bevy, Tallest of the flock for me.” 

Said the Dame of Pohjola: 


7 
“T won’t give you any daughter Nor push forward any virgin, 
Not the best one nor the worst one, Not the tallest, not the 
shortest; You’ve a wedded wife already, Bedded housewife of 
your own.” 
Answered wayward Lemminkdinen: 


15 

“Then Pll bind out Kyllikki, Bind her at a neighbour’s 
threshold, Bind her at a stranger’s gate; Here I’ll get a better 
woman. 

So bring out your daughter for me, Most adorable of virgins 
And the loveliest of the braidheads.” 

Said the Dame of Pohjola: 
23 

“No, I will not give my daughter To a ne’er-do-well like you, 
Nor to any man unworthy. 

Come and ask me for the girls, For the flower-headed ones, 
When you ski the demon’s elk down From the far-back 
demon’s country.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdainen 


31 
Fixed his spearhead, strung his crossbow And aligned his bow 
bolts ready, But he posed himself a problem: “Though my 
spear is ready shod, All my club-head bolts prepared, And my 
crossbow strung and ready, I’ve no left ski for swift sliding 
And no right ski for quick heeling.” 
There the wayward Lemminkdainen 
41 
Pondered on it, thought it over: Where to get the right-hand 
skis, Where get any kind of skis. 
Off to Kauppi’s house he hurried, 


45 


There to Lyylikki’s own smithy: “O you clever Vuojelander, 
Handsome Kauppi, wise Laplander! 

Make me now true racing skis, Carve out splendid right-hand 
skis Swift to race the demon’s elk From the far-back demon 
country.” 

To this Kauppi answered mocking 
53 

As he hurried out the words: “Skiing down the elk is useless; 
You'll get nothing for your pains But a hollow hunk of 
punkwood — Even that much with great grief.” 

Lemminkdinen was not worried, 
59 

So he answered him abruptly: “Make a left ski for swift sliding 
And a right ski for quick heeling, Swift to catch the demon’s 
elk From the far-back demon country.” 

Lyylikki, the smith of left skis, 
65 

Kauppi, smith of right-hand skis, In the autumn made the left 
ski, In the winter carved the right ski; Took a day to shape the 
ski pole And the next day carved the snow disks. 

Then the left was fit for pushing 


71 
And the right one for quick heeling. 
Now the ski pole too was ready, And the snow disk neatly 
fitted; For the pole an otter skin, For the disk a red fox paid. 
Then he greased his skis with butter 


77 

And with reindeer tallow slicked them. 

He himself is wondering, And he says it in these words: “Is 
there any young man now Of this growing generation Who 
can swiftly push the left one, Quickly kicking with the right 
one?” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
85 

Spoke the ruddy rascal thus: “Truly there is such a youth In 
this growing generation Who can swiftly push the left one, 
Quickly kicking with the right one.” 

With his quiver on his back 
91 

And his new bow on his shoulder, Deftly handling now his ski 
pole Lemminkdinen went his way; Started pushing with the 
left ski, Quickly kicking with the right one, And he boasted as 
he went: “Nothing’s under God’s own sky, Underneath this lid 
of heaven, Not a creature in the forest, Not a single four-foot 
runner, None that cannot be surprised, None that can’t be 
overtaken By the skis of Kaleva’s son, By the speed of 


Lemminkdinen.” 
Happened that the demons heard him, 
105 

And they saw a chance for mischief. 

So an elk they fabricated, And the devils made a reindeer: For 
the head, a hollow stump, For the horns, a fork of sallow; Legs 
of shore-line switches woven, Fen-grown saplings for the 
shanks, And a fence rail for a backbone; Sinews made of 
withered grasses, Eyes of yellow water lilies And the ears of 
lily pads; Made the flesh of rotten wood Covered with a skin 
of spruce bark. 

Hiisi then exhorts the elk, 
119 

Urges on the goblin reindeer: “Run now, run you demon’s elk! 

Leg it quick, you noble creature To the calving grounds of 
Lapland, Where the reindeer drop their young On the field of 
Lapland children. 

Ski this fellow to a sweat; Sweat him dry, this Lemminkdinen.” 

Then the goblin reindeer ran, 


127 

Headlong ran the elk of Hiisi, Galloped past the barns of 
Northland, Through the yards of Lapland children. 

In the tents upset the buckets, Kicked the kettles off the fire; 
Dumped the meat stews in the ashes, Spilled the sauces in the 
cinders. 

From the yards arose an uproar, 
135 

From the yards of Lapland children: Dogs were barking, 
children crying And the Lappish women laughing, All the 
other folk complaining! 

Lemminkdinen, all the while, 
141 

Chasing down the elk of Hiisi, Skiing over field and fen And 
across the open clearings. 

From his skis fire was spurting, And his ski-stick points were 
smoking — But the elk ran out of sight, Out of sight and out of 
hearing. 

He skied over hill and hollow 
149 

And the lands beyond the sea, Over demon wildernesses, 
Heaths of Kalma, the Grave Spirit, And before the mouth of 
Doom, Back of Kalma’s great estate. 

The Grave Spirit tilts his head up, And the mouth of Doom is 
open Wide to take the fellow in And to swallow 
Lemminkdinen, But he missed him altogether, Could not 
manage it in time. 


Still there was a spot unskied, 
161 
Backwoods corner still untouched In the Northland wild 
backcountry, In the barrens of broad Lapland. 
Even to that place he skied To explore that backwoods corner. 
Thus as he was getting nearer 
167 
There he heard a great commotion From the far-back 
Northland country, From the yards of Lapland children: He 
heard the barking of the dogs, Crying of the Lappish children, 
Lapland women loudly laughing, And the other Lapps 
complaining. 
Then the wayward Lemminkdinen 
175 
Turned his skis in that direction, Where he heard the 
watchdogs barking In the yards of Lapland children. 
When he got there he enquired: 
179 
“Why were all the women laughing, Women laughing, children 
crying, And the old folk all complaining? 
What were the grey dogs barking for?” 
“This is why the women laughed, 


185 

Women laughed and children cried, Why the old folk were 
complaining And the grey dogs all were howling: Through the 
yard a goblin ran, Ran the slick-hoof, ran the demon, 
Overturning tubs and buckets, Kicking kettles off the fire; 
Dumping meat stews in the ashes, Spilling sauces on the 
cinders.” 

Thereupon the ruddy rascal, 
195 

He the wayward Lemminkainen, Slid his left ski on the snow 
Like an adder in the stubble, And the bog-pine ski, the right 
one, Slithered like a living serpent. 

As he started, pole in hand, These commands he flung back at 
them: “Let the menfolk all be carriers, Carriers of the elk I’ll 
capture; All the women here in Lapland, Let them scour out 
all the kettles; All the children here in Lapland, Let them 
gather all the kindling; All the kettles here in Lapland, All for 
cooking of the elk.” 

Kicking, straining all his muscles, 
211 

He put on a burst of speed: With the first kick, out of sight, 
With the second, out of hearing, With the third kick, flank to 
flank; Overtook the demon’s elk. 

Then he snatched a maple stake 


219 

With a loop of birchen withes; Tied the goblin to the stake In 
an oaken pen, and said: “Stand there now, you elk of Hiisi; 
Dance, you pretty, prancing reindeer.” 

There he stroked the creature’s back, 
225 

Smoothing down his handsome hide: “There’s a soft bed for me 
here; What a smooth pad that, to lie on With a sweetheart by 
my side, Sweet young chick just budding out.” 

Then the goblin elk got angry, 
231 

And the reindeer started kicking, And the beast itself 
exclaimed: “Let the devil be procurer, Hiisi get you girls to 
sleep with, Find you women to fool around with.” 

Then it broke out on a rampage, 
237 

Broke the bonds of birchen withes, Snapped the stake of maple 
wood, Kicked apart the oak corral. 

It set out to speed away, Off it galloped on its flight, Speeding 
over field and fen, Over bushy hillsides fleeing Out of sight 
and out of hearing. 

There the ruddy rascal raged, 
247 

Fumed with fury and with vengeance, Angered to the point of 
madness; After the demon elk he skied. 

When he kicked off for the start, At the strap the left ski broke, 
Breaking, cracking at the foot plate, And the right ski at the 
heel As his pole’s point popped away And the disk came off its 
fittings, As the elk of Hiisi galloped Till its head was out of 
sight. 

Standing there, Lemminkdinen 
259 

Bowed his head, stunned, bewildered, Gazing at his scattered 
gear. 

Then he voiced his feelings thus: “Never, never in all time Let 
another of our men Armed with arrogance alone Go out 
hunting in the forest, Skiing down the demon’s elk As did I, 
unlucky fool! 

I have ruined the best of skis And my handsome ski pole too - 
That, the readiest of my spears!” 


RUNO 14 


The Death of Lemminkdainen 


Lemminkdinen hesitated, Thought it over, pondered on it, 
Which way should he now proceed, Which of two paths 
should he follow: Quit the hunting of the elk And just go back 
home alone, Or to try the chase once more Skiing round just 
leisurely, Please the mistress of the forest And the daughters 
of the wild? 

Then he speaks out in these words, 
11 

Says it in these sentences: “O thou Ukko, God of gods, 

Thou, the father of the heavens! 

Make a pair of straight skis for me, 

Pair of swift skis, left and right, 

With which I may glide on lightly 

Out across the fields and fens 

To the very haunts of Hiisi, 

Across the heathlands of the North 

On the heels of Hiisi’s elk, 

On the running reindeer’s track. 

“To the woods I go from men, 
23 

To my labours in the open 

Out along the trails of Tapio 

And by way of Tapio’s houses. 

Greetings to you, hills and mountains, 

Greetings to the humming fir woods, 

Greetings to the light green aspens — 

Welcome now the one who greets you. 

“Gently, spirit of the woodlands, 


31 
Softly, master of the wilds, 
Lead me to that wooded island, 
To the hidden hillock take me 
Where the quarry can be caught 
And the booty brought to bay. 
“Nyyrikki, son of Tapio, 


37 


Clear-skinned red-cap of the forest, 
Blaze a trail across the country 
And set guideposts on the hills, 
That a stupid man may follow, 
Utter stranger find his way 
While he’s hunting down the quarry, 
Scouring through the forest for it. 
“Mielikki, the forest mistress, 
45 
Fair of figure, clear-skinned matron! 
Set your golden game in motion! 
Let your silver come before me 
On the pathway of the hunter, 
On the footsteps of the seeker. 
“Take the golden keys that jingle 
51 
On the ring against your thigh; 
Open wide the stores of Tapio, 
Unlock the fortress of the forest 
On the day that I go hunting, 
While I’m tracking down the quarry! 
“But if you are shy to do it, 
57 
Call upon your serving maids, 
Give the task then to your hirelings, 
To the hearers of commands! 
You would be no mistress here 
If you kept no serving girls, 
At the least a hundred of them, 
Or a thousand order-takers, 
Guardians of your roaming herds, 
Shepherdesses of your flocks. 
“Little pet maid of the woodlands, 
67 
Tapio’s maiden, honey-mouth! 
Play now on your honey pipe, 
Piping it so honey-sweet 
In the ear of your good mistress, Pleasing mistress of the woodland, 
So that she may hear it clearly 
And awaken from her sleeping, 
Since she does not even waken 
To my ceaseless supplication, 
Though I clack with golden tongue.” 
There the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
79 


Roaming gameless all this time, Skied the lowlands and the 
highlands, Skied the backwoods and the barrens, Far as God’s 
own charcoal hill And the burnt-out heaths of Hiisi. 

Skied the first day, skied the second, 
85 

On the third he climbed a mountain; From a big rock on the 
mountain Cast a glance to northwestward, Northward looked 
across the marshes. 

There he saw the house of Tapio Where its doors were 
gleaming golden From the north across the marshes, Through 
the scrub below the hill. 

Lemminkdinen hurried toward it, 
95 

Crept right under Tapio’s window; Stretching up and leaning 
over, Peered in through the sixth bright window: Saw the old 
wives living there — There the givers of the games, Keepers of 
the hunter’s crop, Lounging in their working clothes, 
Rumpled, ragged in old tatters. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
105 

“How now, mistress of the woodland, Living there in working 
clothes, 

In those wrinkled thresher’s rags, 

And so very black your figure, 

Your appearance simply awful 

With the front of you so filthy, 

Your whole body looking ugly? 

“When I last was in the wilds, 
113 

I beheld three woodland castles: 

One of wood, one of bone, 

And a third one built of stone. 

On each side of each great castle 

Six bright golden windows gleaming, 

And I looked in through the window 

As I stood beneath the wall: 

There the master and the mistress 

And their daughter, Tellervo, 

With the rest of Tapio’s people, All were jingling with bright gold 

And were swaggering round in silver. 
As for Mielikki herself, 

Kindly matron of the woodland, 

On her arms were golden bracelets, 

Golden rings upon her fingers, 

Golden fillet on her head 


And her curls were also golden, 
Beads of beauty round her neck 
And her earrings gleaming golden. 
“Darling mistress of the forest, 
135 
Honey matron of the woodland, 
Throw away those hay-stuffed boots, 
Your birchbark shoes for swidden work, 
And strip off those threshers’ rags 
And take off that work shirt too 
Now put on your lucky dress 
And your bottom-favouring bodice 
On the days that I go hunting, 
While I’m searching for the quarry! 
I am getting weary wandering 
Empty-handed all this while, 
Bored unless you give me something, 
Give me something now and then. 
But you pay me no attention 
Since no game has come my way. 
Long the day and sad the evening 
For the empty-handed hunter. 
“Old man of the forest — greybeard, 
153 
Piny-hatted, lichen-coated — 
Clothe the woodlands in fine linen, Dress the backwoods up in 
broadcloth, 
Aspens all in light blue jackets, 
Alders in their choice array. 
Wreathe the evergreens in silver 
And the spruces all in gold, 
Tall old firs with belts of copper, 
And the pines in belts of silver. 
Birches deck with golden flowers 
And the stumps with gilded trinkets. 
Now bring back the splendor here 
As it was in better days: 
Like the moon in fir boughs gleaming, 
Like the sun in pinetops shining, 
And the forest filled with odours, 
Smell of mead and smell of honey 
Through the wide blue haze of woodland; 
Smell of sweetwort round the clearings, 
Swamps the smell of melted butter. 
“Woodland girl, willing maiden, 


173 
Windmaid, daughter of old Tapio! 
Drive the quarry from its lair 
Out into the widest clearings! 
If they lumber lazily 
Or are stubborn in their going, 
Take a whipper from a thicket, 
Snatch a birch rod from a hollow, 
Using it to tickle a rump 
Or to prod a groin to speed them. 
Make them hurry, running quickly, 
Where the hunter hides in ambush, 
Waiting for the coming quarry. 
“When the game is on the run 
187 
Chase it down along the track; 
Place your palms, one on each side, 
As a fencing to enclose them 
So they cannot leave the trail, 
Turning suddenly aside. 
If the game should jump the track, 
Suddenly swerving to the side, 
Lead them back on by the ears 
Or else drag them by their horns. 
“Is old pine brush in the way? 
197 
Then just heave it to one side. 
Fallen tree trunk in the path? 
Break in two and toss away. 
“Tf a fence comes in the way, 
201 
Tip it till it’s leaning over; 
Tie it down then with five withes, 
Tie it at each seventh stake. 
“Tf a river runs before you 
205 
Or a brook across the trail, 
Cross it with a silken bridge 
And a red cloth for a stepway. 
Guide them thus across the gulf, 
Lead them forth across the water, 
Over the river of Pohjola, 
Over the foaming cataract! 
“Mistress of the house of Tapio, 


213 


Master of the house of Tapio, 


Venerable greybeard of the forest, 
Golden king of woodland haunts! 
Mimerkki, the forest mistress, 
Matron, giver of the game, 
Bush-wife in your sky-blue mantle, 
Fenland mistress in red stockings! 
Come now to exchange our gold 
And to barter off our silver. 
Here is gold the age of moonlight 
And my silver, old as sunlight, 
Long ago brought from the war, 
From the risk of battle threat. 
They just wear out in my wallet, 
Tarnish in my tinder box 
If there’s none to change my gold, 
Barter for my waiting silver.” 
So the wayward Lemminkainen 
231 
For a long time went on skiing, Singing songs in glade and 
grove, Thrice along the forest aisles. 
Pleased the matron of the forest, Even Tapio himself, And 
delighted all their daughters, All the virgins of the wild. 
They chased and ran the demon’s elk, 
239 
Drove him from his hidden lair From behind the wooded hill, 
From the stronghold of the demon To the pathway of the 
huntsman, Where the singer waited for him. 
Lemminkainen twirled his lariat 
245 
Over the shoulders of the elk, Round the neck of the camel’s 
colt, Which prevented it from kicking When he went to stroke 
its back. 
Then the wayward Lemminkdinen 
251 
Spoke the offertory words: “Lord of backwoods and landmaster, 
Handsome dweller on the heath, 
Mielikki, woodland matron, 
Kindly giver of the game! 
Come now, take my offered gold 
And accept my silver pieces. 
Place your linen on the ground, 
Spread your favourite linen out, 
There to catch the gleaming gold, 
To contain the shining silver; 
See that none of its spills over 


To be dirtied in the dust.” 
Then he rode to Pohjola, 
265 

On arriving he announced: “I skied down the demon’s elk From 
the far-back demon country. 

Woman, give me now your daughter, For my fair young bride- 
to-be.” 

But dame Louhi answered him: 
271 

“Quite so: I will give my daughter, You may have your bride, 
but only When you’ve bridled the Big Brown, That great 
gelding of the demon, Hiisi’s colt with foaming jaws In the 
far-back demon meadows.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkainen, 
279 

Taking up his golden reins And the silver-mounted halter Went 
to hunt the horse of Hiisi, Searching for the golden-mane In 
the far-back demon meadows. 

Stepping lightly, he went hurrying 
285 

Over verdant meadow lands Till he reached the sacred plain. 

There he hunted for the horse, Looking for the flaxen-mane; On 
his belt the yearling’s reins, With the harness on his shoulders. 

Searched for one day, searched a second, 
293 

Climbed a big hill on the third; Climbed a rock upon the 
summit Whence he looked out to the eastward, Glancing also 
to the southward. 

There he saw the golden-mane On a sand patch in a fir grove: 
From its hair fire was flaming, From its mane the smoke 
upstreaming. 

Then did Lemminkdinen pray: 
303 


“O thou Ukko, God of gods, 
Ukko, keeper of the clouds, 
Ruler of the random cloudlets! 
Open up the heavens wide, 
All the windows of the sky, 
Rain the iron hailstones down, 
Let the freezing sleet descend 
On the mane and on the flanks 
Of this blaze-browed demon gelding.” 

Ukko, the supreme Creator, 

313 
The great God above the clouds, Stirred the firmament to fury, 
Split the lid of heaven open; Pelted sleet and poured out slush, 


Iron hailstones hurtling down - Smaller than a horse’s head, 
Bigger than a human skull - On the mane and on the flanks Of 
the blaze-browed demon gelding. 
Then the wayward Lemminkainen 
323 

Went to look it over nearer, To inspect the beast more closely. 

Coaxingly he spoke to it: “Well, good horse of Demonland, 
Foam-chin colt of Demon Mountain, Stretch out now your 
golden muzzle And thrust in your silver head To this golden 
bridle here With its rings and silver bells. 

I will never treat you harshly, Never drive you very hard; In 
short stretches at a time I will drive on lap by lap Yonder up 
to Pohjola To my cranky mother-in-law’s. 

If I slap you with the reins, Flip a switch along your flank, It 
will be but silken line Or a strip of softest broadcloth.” 

Hiisi’s brown horse, foam-chin colt, 
343 

Stretched its golden muzzle forward And he thrust its silver 

head In the golden bridle there With its rings and silver bells. 
Thus indeed did Lemminkdinen 
349 

Quickly bridle the great gelding: Bit into the golden mouth, 
Bridle on the silver head. 

Then he leaped upon its back, On the blaze-browed demon 
gelding. 

Smacked the racer with a switch, 
355 

Slapped it with a willow shoot; Drove a little farther on, 
Trotted up a barren slope To the north side of a mountain, 
Over a monstrous ridge of snow To the house of Pohjola, 
Through the dooryard to the hall, And arriving there he said: 
“T have bridled the great gelding, Harnessed Hiisi’s foam-chin 
colt In the verdant meadow lands, On the sacred meadow’s 
border — And skied down the demon elk In the way-back field 
of Hiisi. 

Woman, give me now your daughter; Give her to me for my 
bride.” 

But dame Louhi answered only: 
373 

“Then I'll give my daughter to you, Give her for your bride-to- 
be When you shoot the beautiful bird, Shoot the swan of 
Tuonela Swimming on the death-dark river By the sacred 
river’s whirlpool With one shot and one arrow, Taking but a 
single arrow.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
383 


He the handsome man far-minded, Went to where the swan 
was singing, Hunting for the long-neck bird From the lower 
depths of Mana, Through the caverns of the dead. 

With his crossbow on his shoulder 
389 

And his quiver on his back, He went on to Death’s dark river 
Where the sacred whirlpool twisted, Stepping quickly, 
swinging lightly. 

There was Wet-hat, the cowherder, 
395 

Blind old man of Pohjola Watching there by Tuoni’s river. 

At the sacred river’s whirlpool He looks about, he shifts about, 
Expecting Lemminkdinen’s coming. 

Now upon a certain day 
401 

He saw wayward Lemminkdinen Coming nearer, getting closer 
To the river of Tuonela, Coming to the angry rapids, To the 
sacred river’s whirlpool. 

He roused up a water dragon, 
407 

Stalk of cowbane from the river; Thrust it through the man’s 
heart, Straight through Lemminkdinen’s liver, And by way of 
his left armpit Into his right shoulder blade. 

Ahti felt the poison in him, 
413 

Felt the deadly pain go through him, And he thought with 
bitter anguish: “This the worst that I have done, Not 
remembering to enquire Of my mother, of my bearer, For at 
least two magic charms, Powerful ones, perhaps for three — 
How to live or how behave In these days of evil omen. 

I’ve no charm to heal the wounds Inflicted by a water dragon 
Or a cowbane-poisoned arrow. 

“O my mother, you who bore me, 
425 

Suffered, watching over me! 

If you knew, if you sensed Where your miserable son is now, 
You would come without delay, Hasten hither to his aid. 

You would rescue your poor boy From this downward deadly 
road, From slipping to his final slumber In the vigour of his 
youth.” 

Then old Wet-hat, the blind herdsman, 
435 

Seized on wayward Lemminkdinen, Hurled the son of Kaleva 
Into Tuonela’s black river, Down into the dreadmost 
whirlpool. 

Luckless Lemminkdinen went 


441 

Hurtling down the gyring rapids, Spinning in the downward 
spiral To the dwellings of the dead. 

Then the bloody son of Tuoni 
445 

Slashed the body with his saber, Clave it with his bloody 
cleaver. 

Into pieces five he chopped it, Into eight divided it; Tossed 
them into Tuoni’s river Into Manala’s backwaters: “Wallow 
there to the end of time With your crossbow and your arrows 
Shooting swans on Tuoni’s river, Slaughtering sea birds on its 
banks.” 

This was Lemminkdinen’s end, 
457 

Death of that undaunted lover, In the murk of Death’s black 

river, In the caverns of the dead. 


RUNO 15 


The Resurrection 


Back at Lemminkdinen’s home Mother worries, always 
wondering: “Where has Lemminkdinen got to, My far-minded 
disappeared; There’s no news of his returning From his 
sojourn in the world?” 

His poor mother does not know, 
7 

Even she who gave him birth, Where her own flesh now is 
wandering, Where her own flesh now is flowing. 

Is it on some cone-strewn hillside, Or upon the clear sea 
surface, On the stormy whitecaps tossing; Maybe in some 
great war fighting Or some horrible rebellion Where the blood 
is on his shanks, Knee-deep in the ruddy gore. 

Kyllikki, the lovely housewife, 
19 

Gazes, turning here and there In the home of Lemminkainen, 
On the farm of the far-minded; Evenings gazing on his comb, 
Mornings looking at his brush. 

Then upon a certain day, There upon a certain morrow From 
his comb the blood was leaking, From his brush the gore was 
seeping. 

Kyllikki, the lovely housewife, 
29 

Said a word and spoke out thus; “Now my man is lost to me, 
Handsome man far-minded vanished, Vanished on his 
homeless wanderings Somewhere on those nameless roads: 
From his comb now blood is leaking, From his brush the gore 
is seeping.” 

Then the mother of Lemminkainen 


37 

Now herself looked on the brush, And her eyes filled up with 
tears: “Oh, the misery of my days, Always wretched in my 
time! 

Now my boy, unlucky one, My unruly, reckless child Has fallen 
on some evil chance — Ruin on my gallant boy, Overtaken by 
disaster: From his comb now blood is pouring, From his brush 
the gore is gushing.” 


Then she gathered up her skirt, 


49 

Held her hem up in her hand, She both ran and rushed along. 

All the hills about her echoed, Hollows heightened, hills 
declined, Highlands sank and lowlands rose. 

Soon she came to Pohjola, 
57 

Where she asked about her son, Beseeching Louhi for some 
news: “O you dame of Pohjola, Where is now my 
Lemminkdinen, To what ruin have you sent him?” 

Said the dame of Pohjola: 
63 

“T know nothing of your son, Where he went or where he 
vanished. 

Sat him in a stallion’s sleigh, There behind a fiery racer — 
Maybe drowned in freezing snow-slush, Stiffening on the icing 
ocean; Maybe swallowed by a wolf Or in bruin’s awful maw.” 

Lemminkdinen’s mother countered: 
73 

“That is just a bare-faced lie! 

There’s no wolf can eat my kin And no bruin slay my son: 
Wolves he pokes down with his finger, Bears he knocks down 
with his fist. 

If you do not tell me truly What you’ve done with 
Lemminkdinen, I’ll break down your new barn door, Twist the 
hinges off your Sampo.” 

Louhi said: “I used him well — 
83 

Gave him food till he was filled, Gave him drink till he was 
drunk, Served him till his head was nodding. 

Then I put him in a boat Ready set to run the rapids; Otherwise 
I know no more, Where the wretched creature vanished — 
Maybe in the foaming rapids Or a rushing river current.” 

But the mother now retorted: 
93 

“Now again you’re simply lying! 

Tell the truth without evasion, Let it be the last of lying! 

Whither have you sent my boy, How destroyed the son of 
Kaleva — Or I'll chant you into ruin And your soon- 
approaching death?” 

So dame Louhi made reply: 
101 

“Maybe now Ill tell the truth: Sent him skiing after elks, To 
outdo the goblin elk, To the bridling of great geldings And to 
harness up the colts; Ordered him to seek the swan, To hunt 
down the sacred bird. 


But indeed I cannot fathom What fatality has befallen Or what 
hinders him from coming; There’s no word of his returning, 
Coming back to claim his bride, To entreat me for the girl.” 

Then the mother grieving for him 
115 

Went out searching for her lost one: As a wolf she roamed wide 
fenlands, Roamed the backwoods as a bear; As an otter 
searched the waters, Scoured the country as a badger; As a 
hedgehog toured the headlands And the lake shores as a hare, 
Turning over stump and stone, Kicking brush and branch 
aside. 

Long she hunted for her lost one, 
127 

Long she sought but does not find; Even asked the trees about 
him, Her mother’s longing was so grievous. 

A tree spoke, an old pine sighed, Artfully the oak replied: “I’ve 
more worries of my own Than to worry about your son. 

For hard knocks was I created, Born to bear the worst of 
chances, To be split up into kindling, Hacked up into 
measured cordwood Or be dried out in a kiln Or be felled to 
cut out clearings.” 

Long she hunted for her lost one, 
141 

Long she sought but does not find. 

When she meets up with a highway Down she humbly bows 
before it: “O you God-created road, Have you not seen my 
son, My golden apple, staff of silver?” 

Artfully the road replied: 
149 

“T’ve more worries of my own Than to worry about your son. 

For hard knocks was I created, Born to bear the worst of 
chances: Every dog runs over me, Trampled down by every 
horseman, Beaten down by every boot, Stamped to dust by 
every heel.” 

Long she hunted for her lost one, 
159 

Long she sought but does not find. 

When she meets up with the moon Down she humbly bows 
before him: “God-created golden moon, Have you not seen my 
son, My golden apple, staff of silver?” 

Then that God-created moon 
167 

Artfully indeed replied: “I’ve more worries of my own Than to 
worry about your son. 

For hard knocks was I created, Born to bear the worst of 
chances: All the nights to wander lonely, On the frosty rime to 


glimmer; Keep cold vigil through the winters But to vanish for 
the summer.” 
Long she hunted for her lost one, 
177 

Long she sought but does not find. 

Finally she meets the sun, Down she humbly bows before him: 
“O you God-created sun! 

Have you not seen my son, My golden apple, staff of silver?” 

Now indeed the sun knew something, 
185 

And he told her what he knew: “You poor woman, he has 
vanished, Lost and dead your darling boy, Gone down 
Tuonela’s dark river, Timeless carrier of the dead; Hurtled 
down the tumbling rapids, Taken by the downward current To 
the homes of Tuonela, To the caverns of the dead.” 

Then the mother burst out weeping. 
195 

Weeping, went into the smithy, And she said: “O Ilmarinen, 
You have hammered long ago, Hammered even yesterday; 
Hammer now for me today. 

Forge a copper rake with handle, Fitting it with iron teeth, 
Teeth a hundred fathoms long, Five hundred fathoms for the 
handle.” 

So Ilmarinen forged it for her, 
205 

Forged a copper rake with handle, Fitting it with iron teeth, 
Teeth a hundred fathoms long, Five hundred fathoms for the 
handle. 

Then the mother of Lemminkdinen 
211 

Seized the iron rake and hurried To the river of Tuonela. 

There she called upon the sun: “Thou Sun, Jumala’s creation, 
Lord’s creation of our light! 

Shine out hotly for a spell, Dim and sweaty for a while, And a 
third time full with blazing. 

Lull to sleep the peevish people, Weary out the folk of Mana, 
Let the powers of Tuoni slumber.” 

Then the god-created sun, 
223 

Light of Jumala’s creation, Settled on a crooked birch knee, On 
the elbow of an alder; Shone out hotly for a spell, Dim and 
sweaty for a while, And a third time full with blazing. 

Lulled to sleep the weary people, Tired out the folk of Mana, 
Young men leaning on their swords, Old men resting on their 
sticks, Middle-agers on their spears. 

Then the sun ascended, soaring To the level fields of heaven, 


Up to his appointed place, To his station in the sky. 
Then the mother of Lemminkdinen 
239 

Seized the iron rake and dragged, Raking down the roaring 
rapids, Down along the rushing river, Fishing for her son, her 
lost one, Rakes and rakes but does not find. 

So she travelled farther downstream, 
245 

To the pool below the falls, Up to her garters in the ooze, To 
her waistband in the water. 

Rakes along the death-dark river, 
249 

Raking upstream counter-current. 

Dragged it once, dragged it twice, Snags the shirt of 
Lemminkdinen, Just a shirt in disappointment; Rakes again, 
snags hat and stockings, Only stockings to her sorrow And the 
hat to her annoyance. 

So she moved still lower down 
259 

Toward the Underworld’s abysses, Raking, raking thoroughly, 
Lengthwise, crosswise and aslant. 

Suddenly there is a snag — Caught upon the iron teeth She 
beholds a sheaf of grain. 

It was no sheaf but Lemminkdinen, 
267 

He the handsome man far-minded Really caught upon the rake 
By his left toe and ring finger. 

Rose the wayward Lemminkainen, 
273 

Rose the son of Kaleva To the surface of clear water, Snagged 
up by the copper rake, But some parts of him were missing, 
One whole hand and half a head, With many other parts and 
pieces And his very life itself. 

Then the mother wondered, weeping: 
281 
“Could this still become a man, Made anew into a human?” 
Nearby perched a raven listening, 
285 

And it croaked its grim reply: “There’s no man in what has 
gone, Truly none in what’s to be; Even now his eyes are 
missing, Eaten by the greedy whitefish, And a pike has split 
his shoulders. 

Throw the carcass in the water, Back in Tuonela’s dark river; 
Perhaps he’ll turn into a cod Or thicken to a monstrous 
whale.” 

But the mother of Lemminkainen 


295 
Does not throw him in the river And instead she goes on raking 
In the river of Tuonela, Along the current and across. 
With her copper rake outreaching Snags a hand and half the rib 
cage, Many other parts and pieces. 
Out of these she made anew Her boy, her wayward 
Lemminkdainen. 
With great care she gathered them 
307 
And put the severed parts together: Bone to bone and flesh to 
flesh, Joint to joint and vein to vein. 
She herself tied up the veins, 
311 
Knotted up the ends together; Laid a spell upon the vein- 
thread, With this magic charm incanted: “Fair she is, the 
graceful woman, Handsome spirit of the blood veins! 
Lovely spinner of the veins, 
Working with your shapely distaff, With the copper spindle whirring 
While the iron wharve is turning! 
Hurry here where you are needed, 
Come, O come where you are called for, 
With a vein-skein in your lap, 
In your arm a fold of membrane. 
Come and bind the veins together, 
Neatly knit them end to end 
Where the flesh is raw and severed 
In the bleeding open gashes. 
“But if this charm will not do it, 
329 
There’s a virgin still in heaven 
Rowing in a boat of copper, 
Copper boat with blood-red stern; 
Come, O virgin, from the sky, 
From the very nave of heaven. 
“Set the severed veins in place, 
339 
In their natural positions: 
All the big veins mouth to mouth, 
Face to face the arteries, Other vein-ends folded double, 
Tip to tip the capillaries. 
“Take a needle thin as mist, 
345 
Threaded with a silken thread, 
Sew the bleeding ends together, 
Neatly knit with silken fibre. 
“And if this charm will not do it, 


351 
May eternal Jumala 
Call his colts, prepare his horses! 
Drive his sleigh through joint and bone, Broken flesh and flowing 
vein! 
Bind the tissue to the bone, 
Veins together, end to end, 
Bind the broken bone with silver 
And the bleeding vein with gold. 
“Replace the broken with the whole, 
363 
Veins and membranes recreate, 
Vein for vein and blood for blood, 
Bone for bone and flesh for flesh. 
Bless them all into their places, Set them whole in healthy order, 
Flesh to flesh and bone to bone, 
Joint by joint and limb by limb.” 
With that Lemminkdinen’s mother 
377 
Put him back together again, Reconstructed the young fellow, 
Put him in his former shape. 
Though her magic healed the veins, 
381 
Neatly knit the veins together, Yet she could not give him 
words, Could not charm his tongue to talking. 
Then she put it into words, 
385 
She herself declared and said: “Where to find a healing 
ointment, Where the drop of mead be got To annoint the 
torpid man, Heal the evil-fated one That the man may gain his 
words, Break out singing as of yore: “Honeybee, our little bird, 
393 
King of all the woodland flowers, 
Fly away now for the honey, 
Fetch the needed drop of mead 
From the pleasant woodland aisle, 
From the woods of watchful Tapio; 
From the lips of many a flower, 
From the tips of many herbs 
As a medicine for the sickened 
And an ointment for the wounded.” 
So the bee, the nimble bird, 
403 
Flew away, soaring lightly To the pleasant woodland aisles, To 
the woods of watchful Tapio; Sucked the flowers of the 
meadow, Cooked the honey on its tongue From the tips of six 


flowers And the sheaths of a hundred grasses. 

Back it circles heavily, Lumbering with a crowded cargo, With 

its wings all honey laden, Plumage dripping liquid honey. 
Then the mother took the ointments 
415 

To annoint the dormant man, Heal the evil-fated one — But 
these salves were useless to him, Could not wake the word 
within him. 

“Honeybee, my very own one,” 
421 

Said the mother, “Fly again, This time in a new direction, 

Over nine seas to an island 

Out upon the open ocean 

Where the land is rich with honey, 

To the new-built house of Tuuri, 

Roofless house of the worshipful 

There the honey most delicious, 

There the best of medicines 

Which will serve for every vein 

And be good for every member. 

Bring those ointments, fetch those nostrums 

For me to put them on the wounds, Pour them on the injuries.” 

Then the nimble honeybee 
437 

Soaring lightly over nine seas, Far as over the tenth one, Flew a 
day and flew another, Even on the third day flying Without 
resting on a reed, Without lighting on a leaf, To the island on 
the sea Where the land is rich with honey On the brink of 
foaming rapids, By the sacred river’s whirlpool. 

There they cooked the nectar ready, 
449 

There the salves were well concocted In tiny potlets, pretty 

kettles Just big enough to hold a thumb Or to fit a fingertip. 
Then the honeybee, the quick one, 
455 

Seized upon these ready ointments. 

After a little time passed over, After a little spell of waiting, 
There it comes, circling, buzzing, Bustling forward with its 
load, With six cupfuls in its lap, Seven cupfuls on its back, Full 
of nostrums, full of salves. 

So the mother of Lemminkainen 
465 

Annointed him then with these ointments, With eight salves 
and nine nostrums — But she got no help from them, And 
indeed none at all. 

“Honeybee,” she said once more, 


471 

“Bird of air, fly a third time, Fly up to the highest heaven, 

To the very ninth of heavens. 

There the honey is overflowing 

To the height of your desire, 

With which once the great Creator, 

Jumala himself made magic 

For the healing of his children 

Injured by an evil power. 

Dip your wings into the honey, 

Pinions in the liquid nectar. 

Bring the honey on your wings, 

Fetch the nectar in your mantle 

As a medicine for the wounded, 

An infusion for the injured.” 

But the bee, delightful bird, 
489 
Answered her: “How can I, A tired weakling, get up there?” 
Answered Lemminkainen’s mother: 
493 

“It’s quite easy to get up there, Pleasantly to trip along 

Over the moon and under the sun 

And between the stars of heaven: 

Float a day on easy wings 

To the temples of the moon, 

On the next day you will pass 

By the shoulders of the Bear, 

On the third day you will soar 

To the back of the Seven Stars. 

Then it’s just a bit of travel, 

Just a little way to journey 

Unto holy Jumala 

And the dwellings of the blesséd. 

From the ground the bee sprang up, 
507 

Honey-wing up from a tussock, And indeed it flew on lightly, 
Swiftly on its little wings. 

By the ring around the moon it flew, By the border of the sun, 
By the shoulders of the Bear; Past the Seven Stars it flew, To 
the great Creator’s cellar, To the realm of the Almighty. 

There the ointments are prepared And the nostrums all 
concocted In silver pots and golden kettles: Mead is boiling in 
the middle, Butter melting down the sides; Honey to the 
southward flowing, Nostrums to northward running. 

The airy bird, the honeybee, 


525 


Got its honey in abundance, To the height of its desire. 

After a little spell of waiting There it comes, circling, buzzing, 
Bustling forward with its cargo, Hundred hornfuls in its lap 
And a thousand other bumpers, Some with honey, some with 
water, Some abrim with choicest ointment. 

Then the mother of Lemminkdinen 
535 

Took the potions in her mouth, Tested them upon her tongue. 

Well she tasted them with pleasure: “These are now the very 
ointments, Nostrums of the high Almighty, With which God 
himself anointed, The Creator poured on wounds.” 

Then the dormant man she treated, 
543 

Healed the evil-fated one, With great care anointed him. 

Annointed him along the bones And the cracks along the 
members, All his members, head to toe; Rubbed him up and 
rubbed him down And massaged him in the middle. 

Then she spoke the spell of waking: “Rise up from your lying 
down 

And awaken from your dreaming, 

Up from all these evil places, 

From the bed of evil fortune.” 

So the man rose from his sleeping 
555 

And awakened from his dreaming. 

Now he has the words again To relate what happened to him: 
“Long I slept, long I lay Deep in some delicious dream, Sunken 
in the deepest slumber.” 

His mother said, remembering: 
563 

“Longer still you would have slept, Lain for eons longer there 
Without your bad old mother here, She the wretched one who 
bore you. 

“Tell me now, my luckless son, 
569 

So that my own ears may hear it, What brought you to the 

Underworld, Cast you into Tuoni’s river?” 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen 
573 

As he answered to his mother: “It was the cattle-herder Wet- 
hat, Shut-eyed one of Untamola, Brought me to the 
Underworld, Tossed me into Tuoni’s river: Raised a dragon 
from the river, Wingéd dragon from the wave To assail this 
wretched one — And I did not even know The spell against the 
dragon’s hate Or the keen pains of the cowbane.” 

Said the mother reminiscing: 


585 

“Oh, the stupid, senseless man! 

Boasted he’d outwit the wizards And outsing the Lapland 
warlocks And not know the dragon’s hate, Keen pains of the 
cowbane arrow! 

Learn the charm of origin: Water dragon born of water, 

From the wave the birth of cowbane, From the good brain of the 
woebird, From the head of water swallow. 

Once the ogress, the devourer, 

Spat and blew a blob of spittle, 

Blew it out upon the water; 

Water stretched and lengthened it, 

And the warm sun softened it; 

Rocked by wind and swung on water, 

Carried shoreward by the billows, 

By the breakers flung ashore.” 

Then the mother of Lemminkainen 
603 

Nursed her dear one back to health, To his former handsome 
self, A little better than before And more gentle than of old. 

Then she asked him anxiously Was there anything amiss. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
611 

“There is something troubles me For in truth my heart is 
yonder And my sentiments are there Among the little maids of 
Northland With those beautiful lovely-locks. 

The old dame, old mouldy-ear, Will not let me have her 
daughter Till I shoot the long-tailed duck, Shoot the swan of 
Tuonela From the death-dark river of Tuoni, From the sacred 
river’s whirlpool.” 

But to this his mother retorted: 
623 

“Let your ugly swans alone, And your ugly long-tailed ducks 
Live on Tuonela’s black river, Swimming round the fiery 
whirlpool. 

You are starting home with me, Wretched mother that I am! 

And besides, just thank your luck And to Jumala give praise 
That he gave you back your life On your way to certain death 
In the depths of Manala. 

I could not do anything, Alone do nothing whatsoever Without 
the help of Jumala, Without the true Creator’s blessing.” 

Then did wayward Lemminkdinen 
641 

Set out homeward with his mother, With his most devoted 

mother, With his much respected parent. 
There I’ll leave my Far-mind now, 


645 
Drop the wayward Lemminkainen For a long time from my 
versing. 
I will interrupt his legend And will turn my verses elsewhere, 
Wandering off on other pathways. 


RUNO 16 


Vaindamoinen in Tuonela 


Old reliable Vainamoinen, He the great eternal seer, Was 
engaged upon his boat, Busy building his new vessel On that 
misty point of land At the head of Foggy Island, But the 
shipwright has no timber, Builder of the boat no planking. 

Who will find the timber for him, 


9 
Who will get the needed oakwood For the boat of 
Vainamoinen, For the keelbeam of the singer? 
Pellervoinen, gnome of ploughland, 


13 
Sampsa lad, the little one, He’s the boy to find the timber, He’s 
the one to get the oakwood For the boat of Vainaémdinen, For 
the keelbeam of the singer. 
Out he went upon the highway, 
19 
Walking leisurely northeastward Over one hill, over two hills, 
Even over three hills tramping, Golden axe upon his shoulder, 
Golden axe with copper handle. 
On his way he met an aspen Rising up three fathoms high. 
He got ready to approach it 


27 
And to fell it with his axe — Hastily the aspen checked him And 
forestalled him with its tongue: “What, man, do you want of 
me; Anyway, what are you seeking?” 
Sampsa boy, the gnome of ploughland, 
33 
Put the matter in these words: “This is what I want of you, 
What I want and what I seek: Just a boat for Vainémoinen, 
Timber for the singer’s vessel.” 
It was very odd indeed, 


39 
What the hundred-brancher answered: “What a boat you’d get 
from me, A leaky tub, a sinking skiff! 
I am hollow in the butt. 
Thrice already in this summer Grubby borers ate my heart out, 
And the worm is at the root.” 


Forward on his way went Sampsa, 


47 
Sampsa boy, the gnome of ploughland, Walking on in 
meditation As he took the northward way. 
Soon he met a tall old pine 
51 
Rising up six fathoms high, And he struck it with his axe, 
Banged it lightly with his grub hoe, And he asked the tall old 
tree: “Would you be the one, old hulky, For the boat of 
Vainamoinen, For the singer’s good ship timber?” 
Hurriedly the pine replied, 
59 
Panting out a sullen grumble: “But no boat will come from me, 
No support for six boat ribs; I am old and gnarled and knotty. 
Thrice already in this summer Rocked the raven on my summit, 
Croaked the crow upon my branches.” 
Forward on his way went Sampsa, 
67 
Sampsa boy, the gnome of ploughland, Walking on in 
meditation As he took the southward way, Till he came upon 
an oak With a girth of nine full fathoms. 
Then he spoke out questioning: 


73 

“Would you be the right one, oak, For the bottom of a raider, 

For the keelbeam of a warship?” 
Artfully the oak replied, 
77 

And it spoke out knowingly: “There is wood enough in me, 
Mother wood for one boat’s keel; I am not a knotty pine And 
inside I am not hollow. 

Thrice already in this summer, In this long and pleasant season, 
Round my trunk the sun has circled, On my crown the moon 
has glimmered; On my branches cuckoos called, In my leaves 
the birds have rested.” 

Sampsa boy, the gnome of ploughland, 


89 
Took the axe from off his shoulder, Struck the tree a mighty 
blow, Chopped the oak tree with his axe-bit. 
Had the skill to fell it quickly, Brought the good oak crashing 
down. 
First he cleared the crown away, 
95 
Then he cut the trunk in sections, Out of which he shaped the 
keelbeams And a stack of countless lumber For the mighty 
singer’s vessel, For the boat of Vainamd6inen. 
Then the staunch old Vainaéamdinen, 


101 
He the great eternal seer, Made a boat with magic knowledge, 
Built a vessel with his singing, Built it from a single tree, 
Segments of the fallen oak. 
Sang a song, laid the keelson, 
107 
Sang a second, raised the freeboard; As the third song echoed 
round Carved the rowlocks for the oars, Finished off the rib 
ends neatly, Overlapped the planking tightly. 
Done were keel and rib and planking 
113 
When the singer’s tongue was halted — From the chant three 
words were missing: One to fix the gunwale firmly, One to 
line up poop and prow, One to finish off the stern. 
Old reliable Vainamoinen, 
119 
He the great eternal seer, Put his feelings into words: “Oh, my 
days so miserable! — Cannot even launch a boat, Get my new 
boat on the water!” 
Then he thought it over, wondering 
125 
Where to get the missing words, Recompose the magic charms 
— From the crowns of many swallows, From the heads of 
flocking swans, Shoulders of a skein of geese? 
Then he went to hunt them down. 
131 
He destroyed a crowd of swans, Massacred a skein of geese And 
beheaded countless swallows, But he filled no charm from 
them, Not by word or half a word. 
Then he thought it over, wondering: 
137 
“Maybe there’s a hundred spells Under tongue of summer 
reindeer, In the mouth of winter squirrel.” 
So he went to hunt them down, 
141 
To get the magic charms from them. 
Got a whole corral of reindeer And a rafter full of squirrels — 
Got a hundred spells indeed, But not a single one would work. 
So he thought it over, wondering: 
147 
“T will get a hundred sayings From the haunts of Tuonela, From 
the timeless house of Mana.” 
Went to Tuonela for charms, 
151 
Manala for words of magic. 
Leisurely he strolls along; For one week through sapling 
walking, Second week through chokecherry marching, Third 


through stands of juniper. 

Now appears the isle of Mana, With the knoll of Tuoni 
looming. 

At the death-dark river of Tuoni, 
159 

By the slack of Mana water, Old reliable Vainamoinen Gives a 
great halloo-halloo: “Tuoni’s daughter, child of Mana, Bring 
the boat, fetch the ferry So that I can pass the gulf, Get across 
the death-dark river!” 

Tuoni’s daughter, short and squat, 
167 

Mana’s maiden, low in stature, Was there washing out her 
laundry, Busy batting at the clothing By the death-dark river 
of Tuoni, By the slack of Mana water. 

There she answered Vainaémoinen: “We will bring the boat 
from here Only when you tell the reason, Why you come 
down here to Manala Without dying of disease, Neither in the 
course of nature Nor by other doom deceased.” 

To this Vainamoinen answered: 
181 

“Tt was Tuoni brought me here, Mana dragged me from my 
country.” 

Tuoni’s daughter, short and squat, 
185 

Mana’s maiden, low in stature, Put the matter into words: 
“What a tongue-beater you are! 

If my father brought you here, Mana moved you from your 
country, Tuoni would escort you here, Mana keep you 
company, Tuoni’s hat upon your shoulders, Mana’s mittens on 
your hands. 

Tell the truth now, Vainamoinen: What has brought you down 
to Mana?” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
197 

Spoke these words in answer there: “Iron brought me down to 

Mana, Steel has whisked me down to Tuoni.” 
Tuoni’s daughter, short and squat, 
201 

Mana’s maiden, low in stature, Said a word and spoke out thus: 
“By that I know you for a liar! 

If iron brought you down to Mana, If steel brought you to 
Tuonela, Then your clothing would be bloody And the red 
death streaming out. 

Tell the truth now, Vainamoinen, Tell it now this second turn!” 

To this Vaindmoinen answered: 
211 


“Water brought me down to Mana, On the wave to Tuonela.” 
Tuoni’s daughter, short and squat, 
215 

Mana’s maiden, low in stature, Said a word and spoke out thus: 
“What an all-round liar you are! 

If water brought you down to Mana, On the wave to Tuonela, 
Then your clothing would be dripping And your hems would 
be cascading. 

Tell the truth exactly now, What has brought you down to 
Mana?” 

So Vainamoinen lies once more: 
225 

“Fire brought me to Tuonela, Flame to the caverns of the 
dead.” 

Tuoni’s daughter, short and squat, 
229 

Mana’s maiden, low in stature, Said a word and spoke out thus: 
“Still I count you for a liar. 

If fire brought you down to Mana, Or if flame to Tuonela, Sadly 
would your hair be singed And your old beard badly burned. 

“O you Vainamoinen you! 
237 

If you want the boat from here, Tell the truth exactly now, Let 
this be the last of lying. 

How did you get to Manala Without dying of disease, Neither 
in the course of nature Nor by other doom deceased?” 

Said old Vainamdinen lightly: 
245 

“If I lied a tiny bit, Fibbed a little now and then, I can tell the 
truth as well. 

I was singing up a vessel, Building it with magic charms. 

Sang a day and sang another, Even on the third day singing 
When the song-sled broke beneath me And the speaking 
runners halted; Went to Tuoni for a gimlet, And to Mana for 
an auger To repair my broken sled, To rebuild my lovely song- 
sleigh — Bring the boat, fetch the ferry So that I can pass the 
gulf, Get across the death-dark river!” 

Now the daughter of Tuoni scolded, 
263 

Maid of Mana cried and cackled: “O you fool you, mad with 
madness, Short on brains and long on folly - Came to Tuoni 
without cause, Mana’s house without a sickness! 

Better would it be for you To return to your own country — 
Many there are who enter here, Few there are who e’er 
return. 

Said old Vainamdinen then: 


273 

“Women change their mind halfway, Not a man, however 
lowly, Not the worst of good-for-nothings — Bring the boat, 
fetch the ferry!” 

Tuoni’s daughter brings the boat, 
279 

Takes old Vainamoinen over, Over gulf and over river. 

In these words she scolded him: “O you poor old Vainamdinen, 
Came to Mana without dying, Without cause to Tuonela.” 

Tuoni’s wife, the kindly matron, 
287 

Mana’s consort, good old housewife, Served him ale then in a 
pitcher, In a tankard with two handles; Over-courteously she 
added: “Drink it down, old Vainamdinen.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
293 

Peered down closely at the pitcher. 

On the bottom frogs were spawning, Worms were coiling at the 
rim. 

Staring down at them he said: “I did not come here for 
drinking, Guzzling out of Mana’s goblets, Lapping up these 
Tuoni tankards; All the drinkers get is drunk, Drainers of the 
jug are doomed.” 

Said the mistress of Tuonela: 
303 

“Bad luck on you, Vainamoinen. 

Why then did you come to Mana, Why to the house of Tuonela; 
Tuoni did not want you yet, Mana did not summon you?” 

Said old Vainamoinen freely: 
309 

“T was working at my boat, Singing up a brand-new vessel; I 
forgot three magic words For the finishing of the stern And 
the shaping of the prow. 

Since I could not find them there, On the earth or in the air, I 
had to come to Tuonela, To the houses of the dead, So that I 
could get those charms, Get to know the magic words.” 

Said the dame of Tuonela: 
321 

“Tuoni will not yield his secrets, Nor will Mana yield his 
power, And, what’s more, yow’re here forever, Never will you 
go back home, Creep back to your own dear acres.” 

Then she charmed the man to dreaming, 
329 

Gently laid the weary sleeper On the fur-lined bed of Tuoni. 

There the man lies slumbering And the fellow quietly 
dreaming, Yet his garments kept the vigil, Though the man 


himself was sleeping. 
A woman was there in Tuonela — 
335 

Ancient dame with pointy chin — Spinning out a thread of iron, 
Drawing out a skein of copper. 

Spun a net a hundred fathoms And reeled off a thousand 
fathoms In one single night of summer On a magic 
waterstone. 

A man was there in Tuonela — 
343 

He’s the old man with three fingers - Weaver of the iron 
netting, Maker of the copper dragnets. 

Wove a net a hundred fathoms And reeled out a thousand 
fathoms In one single night of summer On a magic 
waterstone. 

Crooked-fingers, son of Tuoni, 
351 

Crooked-fingers, iron-tipped, Stretched the hundred-fathom 
dragnet Across the river of Tuonela, Crosswise, lengthwise 
and aslant To prevent this Vainaémdinen, Stop this man of 
Quiet Water From ever escaping out of there, Never while the 
moon shines golden, Never out of Tuonela, From the depths of 
Manala. 

And old Vainaméinen wondered: 
363 

“Has my final ruin fallen, Has my day of doom come on me In 

the haunts of Tuonela, In the caverns of the dead?” 
So at once he changed his form, 
369 

And disguised he started over, Like a black streak through the 
water, As an otter through the rushes. 

As an iron worm he crept, Went on like a poison adder; 
Slithered through the river of Tuoni, Slipping through the net 
of Tuoni. 

Crooked-fingers, son of Tuoni, 
377 

Crooked-fingers, iron-tipped, Very early in the morning Went 
to see his fool-proof nets. 

What a catch! A hundred trout And a thousandfold of young 
fry — But not the big fish Vainaémoinen, The old man of Quiet 
Water. 

Safely home from Tuonela, 
385 

Vainamoinen made this prayer: “Never, thou good Jumala, 
Never let a single person, Never on his own decision, Pass the 
gates of Manala, Push his way to Tuonela! 


Many there are who enter there, Few there are who e’er return 

From the homes of Tuonela, Timeless caverns of the dead.” 
Still he spoke in solemn tones, 
397 

Set it forth in warnful words To the growing younger people, 
To the rising generation: “Never, you children of mankind, 
Never, never, forever never, Put the blame upon the 
blameless, Never hurt the innocent! 

Drastic is the penalty In the house of Tuonela: There the guilty 
have their spaces, Sinners have their resting places On a 
couch of searing slabstone, On a bed of burning boulders, 
Under a cover of woven serpents, Woven from the worms of 
Tuoni.” 


RUNO 17 


Vipunen 


Though the staunch old Vainamdinen Failed to get the spells he 
needed From the haunts of Tuonela, Timeless caverns of the 
dead, Still he kept on puzzling, pondering, With his head upon 
his hand Where the words might yet be gotten To fill in the 
magic charm. 

Then a passing herdsman told him 


9 

Where they might be likely searched for: “You can get a 
hundred spells, A thousand strands of magic verse From the 
mouth of Vipunen, Belly of the verseful one. 

But to get there you must travel On a path that must be 
followed — It is not the best of journeys Nor the very worst of 
passes: For the first stunt you must run On the points of 
women’s needles, For the second you must skip On the sword 
points of the swordsmen, For the third stunt you must stride 
On the edge of battle-axes.” 

But the staunch old Vainaémoinen 
25 

Made his mind up to attempt it. 

Then he hurried to the smithy Where he spoke to Ilmarinen: “O 
you smith, you Ilmarinen, Forge me shoes and gloves of iron, 
Iron shirt and iron cowlstaff, Make it steel-and all for pay. 

Make the core of it from steel, Wrought iron on the outside 
only. 

I am off to get great magic, To unriddle mighty secrets From a 
belly full of magic, From the mouth of Vipunen.” 

Said the forthright Ilmarinen: 
41 

“Vipunen has passed away, Long ago he disappeared From the 
laying of his traps, From the setting of his snares. 

You will get no magic there, No, not even half a word.” 

Vainamoinen did not heed him 


49 
And proceeded on his way: For the first day lightly stepping On 
the points of women’s needles, For the second gaily skipping 
On the sword points of the swordsmen, For the third day 


widely striding On the edge of battle-axes. 
Verseful Vipunen now lies, 
57 

Rich with oldest lore of magic, Underground with all his 
verses, Stretched out sleeping full of riddles. 

On his shoulders grew an aspen, Birches rising from his 
temples; Alder thicket on his jaw, Willow bush upon his 
beard; Squirrel-spruce upon his forehead, From his teeth an 
old pine growing. 

Vainamoinen when he got there 
67 

Drew his sword, bared his blade, Drew it from its leather 
scabbard Hanging from the goatskin belt. 

Felled the aspen from the shoulders, Cut the birches from the 
temples; From the jaws the spreading alders, Bush of willow 
from the beard; Squirrel-spruces off the forehead, From the 
teeth the tall old pine tree. 

Then he drove his iron cowlstaff 
77 

Into the mouth of Vipunen, Straight between his grinning gums 
And between his trembling jaws As he shouted to arouse him: 
“Slave of man, it is time, To wake from sleep beneath the 
earth, Waken from your long, long dreaming!” 

At once the verseful Vipunen 
85 

Did awaken from his dreaming; Felt an agonizing pain, An 
excruciating anguish. 

Clamped his teeth upon the cowlstaff, Biting on the weak- 
wrought iron, But he could not bite it through, Could not 
crack the steely core. 

As old Vainamoinen waited, 
93 

Standing by the open mouth, One foot slipped, the other slid 

Sliding on the giant’s jawbone Into the mouth of Antero. 
Then the verseful Vipunen 
99 

Opened his enormous mouth Till he swallowed man and sword, 

Gulped them down into his gullet. 
Cried the verseful Vipunen: 
105 

“T have eaten many a morsel, Eaten lamb and eaten kid, Eaten 
beef and eaten boar, But never anything like this, Nothing 
with a taste like this.” 

Said the startled Vainamdinen: 
113 
“Maybe now my ruin has come, Day of doom descended on me 


' 


In the cavern of this demon, In this graveyard cave of Kalma.’ 
Then he wonders what to do, 
119 

How exist or how survive. 

In his belt he has a knife, Handle carved of curly birchwood; 
Out of that he makes a boat, Conjures merely with his magic. 

Rows and slips it through the gut In the belly of the giant, 
Through the gut from end to end Scouring every nook and 
corner. 

But old verseful Vipunen 
129 

Was not greatly troubled by that. 

Whereupon old Vainamoinen Turned himself into a blacksmith 
And became an iron worker; Turned his shirt into a smithy: 
From the sleeves he made the bellows With his fur coat as the 
blowers; From the pant leg made the air pipe, From his socks 
the mouthpiece for it; Set his knee up for the anvil, Used his 
elbow for a hammer. 

Then he hammered, banged away, 


141 

Working, forging diligently Through the whole night without 
resting, All day without taking breath In the belly of the wise 
one, Mighty man with mighty magic. 

Verseful Vipunen, astounded, 
147 

Cried out in alarm and wonder: “If a man, who are you there 
And what sort of human creature? 

I have eaten men by hundreds, By the thousands swallowed 
them But never anything like this: To my mouth hot coals are 
rising, Firebrands on my tongue are burning, Cinders choking 
up my gullet. 

“Get away from here, you gruesome, 
157 

Go, you evil of the earth, 

Before I go and get your mother, 

Call upon your honoured parent. 

If I tell your mother on you, 

Drop just one word to the old one, 

She will bear a greater burden, 

An enormous torment to her 

That her son is doing evil 

And behaving very badly. 

“I can see no reason for it 
167 
Nor can even guess the cause 
Why you, demon, fastened on me, 


Where you, death’s head, ever came from 
To bite and eat, gnash and gnaw. 
Are you really a disease, 
Were you made by the Creator, 
Doom decreed by Jumala, 
Or a conjured black illusion 
Wrought by other power than his, 
Sent here as a heathen hireling, 
A thing performed for money only? 
“Tf you are a god-made illness, 
179 
Doom decreed by Jumala, 
So be it; creature to Creator, 
On his mercy then I cast me — God does not reject the good 
Nor cast away the innocent. 
“Tf you’re just a bad illusion, 
185 
And an ill devised by others, 
Surely I can learn your lineage, 
Your birthplace and your origin. 
“There of old the ills began 
189 
From the haunt of sorcerers 
Whence black magic emanated: 
From the pastures of the singers, 
From the dens of sly deceivers, 
From the meadows of magicians, 
From the graveyards of the heathlands 
In the ground beneath the ground; 
From the houses of the dead 
In the courtyard of cadavers, 
Soggy soil and crumbling earth, 
Rattling gravel, squeaking sands; 
From the dampness of the hollows, Mossless fens and quaking bogs 
And from overflowing fountains; 
From the cave of Hiisi’s coppice, 
From the fissures of five mountains, 
From the top of Copper Mountain, 
From its highest peaks of copper; 
From the rustling of the spruces, 
From the hollow-humming pine wood, 
From the tops of punky pines, And the rotting evergreens; 
From the yapping-place of foxes, 
Ski trails of the swift elk hunters, 
From the stony lair of Bruin, 


From the bear’s own rocky cave; 
From the way-back fields of Northland, 
From the wide extent of Lapland, 
Fields unploughed and barren clearings; 
From the blood of battlefields 
Where great hosts of men are slaughtered 
And the bloody grass is shrinking 
As the steaming gore is reeking; 
From the wide expanse of sea, 
Out upon the open ocean, 
From the black ooze at the bottom 
Down a thousand fathoms deep; 
From the rippling of the rivers, 
From the boiling of the maelstroms, 
From the cataract of Finnmark, 
From the might of crashing water; 
From beyond the high horizon 
Back of clouds foreboding drought, 
From the windway of cold Ahava 
Where the infant winds are cradled. 
“Was it there, you black magician, 
239 
Where you too originated? 
Is it from there that you came 
To torment an innocent heart 
And abuse a harmless belly, 
Eating, gnawing, biting, crunching? 
“Shrivel up, you hound of Hiisi, 
245 
Mongrel out of Manala; 
Out, you toad, now from my bowels, 
Out of my liver too, earth’s horror; 
Stop devouring my heart’s flesh 
Stop the scraping of my spleen; 
Stop the stretching of my stomach 
And the twisting of my lungs; 
Leave off nibbling at my navel 
And the griping of my groin; 
Quit the stripping of my backbone 
And the flaying of my flanks. 
“Since my human powers fail, 
257 
I will call on higher powers 
To unload this horror from me, 
Make this terror disappear. 


From the earth I'll raise the earth-wives, 
261 
From the fields earth’s primal masters, 
All the swordsmen of the soil 
And the horsemen of the sands 
As my people, as my powers 
To my side as my defenders 
In this painful toil and trouble, 
In this agonizing anguish. 
“If you pay no heed to this, 
269 
Do not ease up just a bit, 
Then arise, ye primal woodsmen, 
And ye junipers with your people, 
Ye tall pine trees with your families, 
Landlocked pondlets with your children. 
Come, a hundred swordsmen now 
And a thousand armoured war-men, 
To obliterate this Hiisi 
And annihilate this Judas. 
“Tf you pay no heed to this, 
279 
Do not ease up just a bit, 
Then rise, you mistress of the water, Blue-cap mistress from the 
waves, Finely dressed one from the marshes, 
From the ooze, O form of beauty! 
Strengthen thou this little fellow, 
Make this manikin more manly, 
Lest I be devoured guiltless 
And must die without a sickness. 
“Tf you pay no heed to this, 
289 
Do not ease up just a bit, 
Then I'll call upon the Mother: 
Woman primeval, nature’s daughter, 
Precious, more beautiful than gold, 
Thou, the oldest of all women, Thou alone the first of mothers, 
Come to name the pain that haunts me, 
Drive away these dreadful days, Take away this torment from me, 
Cleanse me of this dread infection. 
“If you do not heed that either, 
299 
Do not ease up just a bit, 
Ukko at the pole of heaven, 
Riding on a thunder-head, 


Come thou here where thou art needed, Hurry down where thou art 
called on 
To cut short these evil works, 
To strip bare these black enchantments 
With the flashing of thy sword, 
With the lightning of thy blade. 
“Get away from here, you gruesome, 
309 
Go away, you curse of earth! 
This is not the place for you 
Even if you need a refuge. 
Move your hut away from here, Find a refuge somewhere else — 
Back there in your master’s barnyard, 
In the footsteps of your mistress. 
“When you get there, journey ended, 
317 
Through the meadows of your maker, 
Your creator’s pasture lands, 
Make a sign of recognition, 
Give a secret signal then: 
Make a rumbling like the thunder 
And a flashing like the lightning! 
At the farmyard kick the gate in, Lower the window-board and 
enter — 
Whirl in like a hurricane! 
By the hock and by the heel 
Drag the masters and the matrons 
From the corners of their comfort. 
From the master, gouge his eyes out, 
And the mistress, crush her skull in; 
Turn their fingers into pothooks, 
Twist their heads until they’re backwards. 
“Or if little comes of that, 
337 
Fly the laneway as a rooster, 
As a hen’s child to the farmyard, 
Chest first to the rubbish heap! 
And, commanding from the dung-heap, 
Drive the horses from the stable 
And the cattle from the cowshed. 
Turn them over, horns in dung, 
With their tails along the ground 
And their eyeballs upside down — 
With a quick twist crack their necks. 
“Maybe you’re a windborne sickness, 


347 
Driven by the wind-stream here, 
Gift of spring wind Ahava, 
By his chilly breath escorted. 
Go away then as you came, 
And depart upon the windway, 
On the sledway of the spring wind 
Without perching on a tree, 
Without resting on an alder 
To the crown of Copper Mountain, 
To its highest peaks of copper, 
Lullabied by rocking winds, 
Swayed by breath of Ahava. 
“Maybe you have come from heaven 
359 
Back of clouds foreboding drought; 
Then go back up there again, 
Soaring to the upper air, 
To the sprinkling of the clouds 
And the twinkling of the stars, There to glow in fiery splendor 
On the highway of the sun 
And the halos of the moon. 
“Or if waterborne, you plague, 
369 
Driven hither by the seawaves, 
Then go back to where you came from 
Down beneath the seawaves running, 
There along the muddy bastions 
And along the watery ridges — 
There to rock repeatedly 
To the dreary beat of breakers. 
“If you come from Graveyard Heath 
377 
Where the dead forever slumber, 
Then go back the way you came 
To those graveyard grounds of Kalma, 
Down into the mouldy earth, 
To the ever-shifting grounds 
Into which the people vanish, 
Under which strong nations sink. 
“If you, stupid, come from there, 
385 
From the forest cave of Hiisi, 
From the dens among the pines, 
From among the tall, old pines, 
There I conjure you to go, 


To the demon’s den returning, 
To the dens among the pines, 
To among the tall, old pines, 
There to live in solitude 
Till your floors all rot away 
And mushrooms grow upon the walls, Till the ceiling falls down on 
you. 
“I will exorcise you yonder, 
397 
Drive you there, you vicious vermin, 
To the lair of old Bruin, 
To the house of his old she-bear; 
To frozen fens and hellish hollows, 
Quaking quicksands, gushing geysers; 
Into landlocked fishless ponds 
Where no perch is ever swimming. 
“If there’s no place there for you, 
407 
Then I'll conjure you instead 
To the tundras of the northland, 
Lapland’s wide and barren plains; 
To the clearings without saplings 
To an empty unploughed land 
Where there’s neither moon nor sun 
Nor in the east the rising day — 
May it be your luck to live there 
And your joy to wander there 
Where on trees the carcasses 
Of the elk and deer are hanging 
For the hungry ones to eat 
And the greedy ones to gorge on. 
“I will conjure you on farther, 
421 
Will propel you up to Finnmark, 
To the mighty cataract, 
To the boiling whirlpool there 
Where the trees are plunging downward, 
Where the pines are whirling round, 
Tall ones diving butt-end first 
And the pollards tip-end foremost. 
Swim there then, you painful pagan, 
On the foaming cataract, 
Twisting in the violent vortex — 
Live there in the crowded waters. 
“If there’s no place there for you, 


433 
Yonder then I’ll conjure you 
Down to Tuonela’s black river, 
The eternal stream of Mana 
Whence you never can return, Never escape in all your days 
If I do not come to free you, 
Hurrying to arrive in time, 
Get there with nine gelded rams 
Farrowed by a single ewe, 
And together with nine bullocks, 
With the heifers of one cow, 
And with nine colts of one stallion, 
With the young colts of one mare. 

“If you’re looking for a ride, 

447 
Begging for a carriage horse, 
Gladly Ill provide conveyance, 
Gladly give you carriage horses: 
Hiisi has a very good one, 
Red-mane on a barren fell, 
From his muzzle fire outspurting, 
Flame outbreathing from his nostrils; 
All his hoofs are made of iron, 
All those prancing hoofs of steel. 
They can go uphill with ease, Climb the slope of any gully 
Guided by a hardy horseman, 
Ridden by an expert rider. 

“And if this is not enough, 

461 
Get the ski gear of the Demon, 
The Devil’s right skis made of alder, 
The ski pole of the Bad One; 
Then ski off to demon country 
Wandering through the devil’s thickets, 
Skimming over Hiisi’s hillocks, 
Gliding down the devil’s tracks. 
If a rock is in the way 
May it crumble into fragments; 
If a pine bough lies there lengthwise, 
May it also break asunder; 
If a man stands upright there, 
Send him sprawling to one side. 


“Go on now, you one-too-many, 
475 
Move along, you devil’s brat, 


Quit before the day is dawning 

Or the morning star appears, 

Now before the sun has risen, 

Quick before the cock crow sounds. 

Time to run away, you bad one, 

And, you evil one, to flee, 

While the moonlight still is shining 

So that you can see your way. 
“Mongrel dog without a mother, 

485 

If you do not quit and leave me, 

I will get the claws of eagles, Talons of the red-blood drinker, 

Flesh-outripping beak of buzzard, 

Tearing talons of the hawk — 

And with these I’ll crush you, toad, 

Fix you, nasty creature, till 

Not a head or hair can stir, 

Not a breath to breathe a sigh. 
“Formerly the demon always, 


495 

The true devil, mother-born, 

Vanished at the break of day 

In the hour of Jumala’s waking 

When his saving light appears; 

Won't you quit and leave me now, 

Go, you motherless abortion, 

Vanish, dog without a master, 

Now depart, you motherless mongrel, 

With the ending of the night, 

With the fading of the moon.” 

VainadmoOinen now responded: 
505 

“This is such a pleasant place To pass the time agreeably: Liver 
serves me well for bread And the juices make good drinking; 
Lungs are very good for stewing, Belly fat the best of eating. 

“In your heart I’ll set my anvil, 
513 

Sink it deeper in your heart flesh, Come down harder with the 
hammer, Bang upon the sorest places So that never in all your 
days Will you ever have relief If I do not hear the words, 
Learn in full your words of wisdom, Hear the charms 
abundantly, Magic sayings by the thousands. 

Knowledge cannot stay concealed, Hidden in some secret 
burrow; Words of wisdom never vanish, Though the wise men 
pass away.” 


Then the verseful Vipunen, 
527 
Oldest sage with oldest wisdom, In his mouth the greatest 
magic, In his bosom endless power, Opened up his ark of 
sayings And revealed his store of verses For good singing, best 
of chanting Of the deepest origins From the very birth of time, 
Which not every child can copy Nor even grown-ups 
understand In these dreadful days of evil, In this last and 
fleeting age. 
Sang of origins and birth signs, 
541 
Chanted all the charms in order — How by words of the 
Creator, By the will of the Almighty Air itself was self- 
begotten, From the air the water issued, From the water came 
the earth, From the earth all growing things. 
Sang the shaping of the moon, 
549 
Hoisting of the sun on high, Raising the pillars of the sky And 
the starring of the heavens. 
There the verseful Vipunen 
553 
Surely sang and sang with skill! 
Never in all the days of time Was such a singer heard or seen, 
Never a better magic maker, Never a smoother sorcerer. 
From his mouth the magic leaps As on his tongue enchantment 
rides, Quick as the feet of a two-year colt, Rapid as the hoofs 
of a running racer. 
Day and night he sang unceasing 
563 
Till the whole creation heard, Wakened, shaken by the word. 
The sun stopped in its course to listen And the golden moon to 
stare; On the sea the waves stood still And the billows in the 
bay; All the rivers forgot to run And the Finnmark rapids 
rested; Moveless stood the falls of Vuoksi, Even Jordan’s river 
harkened. 
Now that all the spells were spoken 
573 
And he had the charms he needed To repair his broken song- 
sled, Vaindmoinen was quite ready To escape out of the maw, 
Out of the belly of the verseful, From the bosom of the big 
one, Away from Vipunen entirely. 
Said old Vainamdinen then: 
581 
“O you Antero Vipunen! 
Open up your mouth much wider, Stretch it up and stretch it 
under — If I could get from gut to ground I would head for 


home, and quickly.” 
Then said Vipunen the verseful: 
587 

“lve drunk and eaten many things And devoured them by the 
thousands, But never anything like this one Before I ate old 
Vainamoinen! 

In your coming, you did well, Now do better in your going.” 

Therewith Antero Vipunen, 
595 

With his gummy grin agape, Opened up his mouth much wider, 
Stretched it up and stretched it under. 

Vaino lost no time in leaving, Leaping through the mighty 
mouth From the belly of the verseful, From the bosom of the 
big one; Sprang out from the gaping jaws, Landed running on 
the heath As if he were a golden squirrel Or a golden-breasted 
marten. 

Then he went on stepping briskly 
607 

Till he reached the craftsman’s smithy. 

Said the forthright IImarinen: “Have you learned the words 
already To complete the precious charms: How to fix the 
gunwale firmly, How to fasten on the stern And to set the 
prow and stern posts?” 

Staunch old Vainamoinen answered: 
615 

“Yes, a hundred spells already, Magic sayings by the thousands, 
Snared them from the secret places, Lured them from the 
hidden crannies.” 

So he went back to his vessel, 
621 

To his place of magic-working. 

Then he got his boat completed As he fixed the gunwale firmly, 
Finished off the stern-end neatly, Lined the prow and stern 
posts up — Built the boat without a tool-touch, Without 
whittling off a sliver. 


RUNO 18 


The Rivals 


Old reliable Vaindmoinen Thought it over, pondered on it: 
Should he go to woo that maiden, Go to see that long-haired 
lovely Up there in dark Pohjola, In the foggy land of sedges, 
Famous daughter of the north Special sweetheart of the 
Northland? 

Put blue broadcloth on his boat, 
9 

Also red sails on his vessel, With the bow and stern posts 
gilded, Overlaid with silver figures. 

One day early in the morning, Very early in the dawning 
Vainamoinen launched his vessel, His new boat, the hundred- 
planker — Off the barkless rollers launched it, Slid it from the 
pinewood skids. 

Stepped the mast and set the sails, 
19 

Set a red one, set a blue one, Then he settles in the boat, 
Stepping down into the vessel, And he sailed away to sea, Out 
upon the blue sea surface. 

There he prayed the seaman’s prayer: 
27 

“Jumala, the merciful, Come thou with me in my vessel, 

Lend thy strength to a little man, 

Make the manikin more manly 

On these far-horizoned waters, 

Out upon the open ocean. 

“Rock my boat, O wind, O wave, 
35 

Drive it on across the water 

Without a finger on an oar, 

Without a stroke to break the surface 

On the broad back of the sea, 

Out upon the open ocean.” 

Annikki of goodly name, 


41 
Girl of night, maid of twilight Busy through the horseshoe day, 
Long before the rising sun, Watching at the early dawn, Was 


already washing clothes, Rinsing now the laundered garments 
On the red steps of the jetty, On a spacious landing place, 
Watching from the misty point At the head of Foggy Island. 
Gazing, turning, this way, that way, 
51 
She was welcoming good weather In the sky above her head 
On the shore across the water. 
Up above the sun was shining, Down below the waves were 
sparkling. 
She looked seaward, she turned southward 
57 
By the mouth of Finland’s river, To the waters of Vaindla — Saw 
some dark shape on the water Like a blue cloud on the 
billows. 
“What’s that dark thing there,” she said, 


63 

“Dark blue object on the billows? 

If you are a skein of geese Or a flock of old squaws floating, 
Then spring up in sudden flight, Soaring high up to the 
heavens. 

“If you are a school of salmon 
71 

Or some other raft of fish, Streak off in a sudden swimming Or 

then dive beneath the surface. 
“If you were a rocky island 
75 

Or a water-driven pine log, Then the waves would break upon 

you And the water overflow you.” 
Nearer comes the boat, a new one, 
79 

Vainamoinen’s new-built vessel, Sailing by the misty point At 
the head of Foggy Island. 

Then she recognized the vessel, 
83 

Knew the boat, the hundred-planker, So with sly words she 
addressed it: “If you are my brother’s boat Or the vessel of my 
father, Then turn this way toward your home, Pointing 
toward your native acres With your prow now toward these 
landings, With your stern toward other landings; But if you’re 
an utter stranger, Swim off farther out to sea, Facing other 
landing stages With your stern in this direction.” 

It was neither a boat from home 
97 

Nor an utter stranger to her — It was the boat of Vainamoinen, 
Vessel of the ageless singer. 

Then it sailed on near and nearer Till it was in hailing distance 


— Till one word was clearly heard, Then a second, and a third. 
Annikki of goodly name, 
105 

Girl of night, maid of twilight, Calling to the vessel asked: 
“Where were you going, Vainadmdinen, Where headed, man of 
Quiet Water, What intending, pride of earth?” 

From his vessel Vain6o answered: 
111 

“T am going to fish for salmon, Maybe catch a spawning lake 
trout From the murk of Tuoni’s river, From the depths of 
Sedgy Brook.” 

Said the maid of goodly name: 
117 

“Don’t you tell me empty fibs; I know all about the spawning. 

It was different when my father, Different when my honoured 
parent Went out fishing for the salmon Or to spear the fatty 
sea trout. 

Then the boat was full of nets, And the vessel full of drag-nets; 
There were seines and there were ropes, Beating poles along 
the sides, Under benches were barbed fish spears, In the stern 
long punting poles. 

Where were you going, Vaindmoinen, Where headed, man of 
Quiet Water?” 

Said old Vainamdinen to her: 
133 

“T came out to look for geese Where the dapple-wings are 
playing, And to catch the drooly-mouths In the deeps of Saxon 
sounds, Out upon the open ocean.” 

Annikki of goodly name 
139 

Put the matter into words: “I can tell a truthful speaker And 
detect a liar also. 

In the old days it was different When my father, honoured 
elder, Went out hunting for the honkers, Hunting for the red- 
beaked honkers With his mighty crossbow strung, Ready 
drawn the bow of beauty, With the black dog on a leash And 
the leash tied to a boat rib. 

Along the shore a mongrel ran, Puppies padding on the shingle. 

Tell the truth now, Vainamoinen. 

Anyway, where were you going?” 

Said old Vainamdinen then: 
155 

“What if I were going to war, To those great and butchering 
conflicts Where the battle is in balance, Where the blood is on 
your shanks, Red and gory to the knees?” 

Annikki as usual answered, 


161 

The tinny-breasted girl replied: “Even war I understand: Long 
ago when my father Went off to those bloody wars Where the 
battle was in balance, A hundred men with oars were rowing, 
A thousand without oars were sitting; In the prow were ready 
crossbows, Handy swordblades on the benches. 

Tell the truth that can be trusted, Solid truth — and no evasion: 
Where were you going, Vainamoinen, Where headed, man of 
Quiet Water?” 

Then said Vainamdinen softly: 
175 

“Come into my boat, my pretty, In my little vessel, maiden, 

And Ill tell the very truth, Solid truth — and no evasion.” 
Angry, Annikki replied, 
181 

Loudly shrieked the tinny-breasted: “May a blast come in your 
boat, With cold Ahava as your shipmate! 

Upside down I'll turn your vessel With the prow-end pointing 
downward If I do not hear the truth, Where it is you want to 
go, Hear the truth now, pure and simple — Let this be the last 
of lying.” 

Then old Vainamoinen answered: 
191 

“Now indeed I'll tell the truth Even though I fibbed a little. 

I was going to woo that maiden, To beseech the virgin’s favour 
From the dark of Pohjola, From the foggy land of sedges, In 
that man-devouring region Where so many humans founder.” 

Annikki of goodly name, 
201 

Girl of night, maid of twilight, When she recognized the truth, 
Solid truth without evasion, She forgot her unwashed 
kerchiefs, Unrinsed laundry on the wharf; On the broad wharf 
there she left it, On the red sill of the jetty. 

Then she gathered up her skirts, Raised her dress hem in her 
hand As she hurried on her way, And at once she started 
running; Reaches Ilmarinen’s home Where she steps into the 
smithy. 

There the craftsman Ilmarinen, 
215 

The eternal hammerer, Was fashioning an iron bench Overlaid 
with silver figures, Ell of fine ash on his head, Soot a fathom 
on his shoulders. 

Cried his sister from the doorway: 
221 

“Smith, my brother IImarinen, You, eternal hammerer, Forge a 

little shuttle for me, Lovely rings too for my fingers, Two or 


three pairs for my ears, Five, six hangers for my belt. 
Then I'll tell you truth that’s plain, Something true that can be 
trusted!” 
“Yes indeed,” said Ilmarinen, 
231 
“If your message is a good one, I will forge a shuttle for you, 
Pretty rings too for your fingers, Silver crosslet for your 
bosom, And repair your earrings for you. 
If your message is a bad one, I will smash the ones you have, 
Throw them in the furnace fire On the bottom of my forge.” 
“O you blacksmith,” said his sister, 
241 
“Don’t you ever think of marrying Her to whom you are 
betrothed, Whom you wanted for your housewife? 
“You just go on hammering, 


247 

All the time clinking, clanking: In the summers shoeing horses, 
Winters making up the horseshoes; Nights you build your 
basket sleigh, Days you fix the sides for travelling So that you 
can go off wooing To the halls of Pohjola. 

Let me tell you: even now Slyer men are on the way, Cleverer 
ones ahead of you. 

They will win your very own one, Take your dear one for 
themselves Whom you’ve yearned for two long years And for 
three years you have courted. 

Right now Vainamoinen’s headed There across the wide blue 
sea In a boat with golden prow, Steering with a copper oar 
For the dark of Pohjola, For the foggy land of sedges.” 

For the smith the news was grievous, 
267 

Heavy was the hour for him; Then the tongs fell from his 

fingers, Heavily his hammer sank. 
He said: “Annikki, my sister! 
271 

I will make a shuttle for you, Lovely rings for your fingers, Two 
or three pairs for your ears, Five, six hangers for your belt. 

Now just heat a sauna for me, Make the vapour sweet as 
honey, Make the fire up with small kindling, Sticks and 
splinters quickly burning. 

With a little lye and ashes Make some lye soap ready for me So 
that I can clean my head, Scrub my body till I’m white, Wash 
away the soot of autumn And the ash of winter’s work.” 

Annikki of goodly name 
287 

Warmed the sauna secretly With kindling that the wind has 

broken, By the lightning struck asunder; Chose the right 


stones from the rapids That the steam might rise up hotly 
When the stones are splashed with water Carried here from a 
lovers’ spring, Bubbling from a whey-like quagmire. 

Cut a leafy slapper for him, Tender one of sapling sprays, And 
she steeped it honey-soft, Steamed it on a honey stone. 

Then dissolving milky ash With marrow, she prepared the soap, 
Foamy, frothy, glistening soap As a cleanser for the suitor, For 
his head and for his body. 

While the sauna was preparing 
305 

And the bath for one made ready, Ilmarinen, smith eternal, 
Forged the ornaments she wanted. 

When he put them in her hand She replied obediently: “I have 
warmed the sauna for you, Heated up the steamy vapour And 
have steeped the slappers tender, Tender as the lover’s leaf. 

Bathe now, brother, at your pleasure, Splashing water without 
stinting; Wash until your hair is flaxen And your face is white 
as snowflakes.” 

So the blacksmith bathed himself, 
321 

Bathed himself there at his pleasure, Rinsing till his skin was 
white, Pouring water recklessly Till his face was glowing 
clear, Temples flushing like a flower, Neck as white as any 
hen’s egg, His whole body whitely clean. 

When he came in from the sauna They could hardly recognize 
him With his face so shining bright And his cheeks so flushing 
red. 

“Sister Annikki,” he said, 
333 

“Fetch me now my linen shirt, Bring me all the proper clothing 

Which will set my figure off, Make me look a proper suitor.” 
So she brought his linen shirt 
339 

For his bare and sweatless body, Then the snugly fitting 
trousers Which his mother’s hands had sewn, Covering up his 
sootless flanks So that not a bone was showing. 

Then she brought him supple stockings, 
347 

Stockings knitted by his mother, By his mother as a virgin, For 
his legs now free of lather And the well-fleshed turn of calf; 
Then she brought him sturdy shoes, Sturdy boots of German 
make, Fitting over stockings knitted By his mother as a virgin. 

Next a jacket of blue broadcloth 
355 

With a liver-coloured lining Over his fine shirt of linen Woven 

from the purest flax; Then a homespun woollen topcoat, Edges 


trimmed with four-fold stripes, Over his blue broadcloth 
jacket Tailored to the latest fashion; Then a fur coat thousand- 
buttoned With a hundred loops beribboned Over homespun 
woollen topcoat, And the latter trimmed with broadcloth; 
Over all, around his middle, A gold-ornamented belt Woven 
for him by his mother When she was a braid-head maiden; 
Then the well-embroidered gloves, Golden-wristed fancy 
gauntlets Made for him by Lapland children, Fitted for his 
shapely fingers; Lastly on his yellow curls A high-peaked hat 
his father left him, Bought when he himself went courting. 

So smith Ilmarinen dresses. 

379 

Garbed in all the proper garments He is ready for his journey 
And instructs his faithful servant: “Harness up a good horse 
for me, Hitch him to my travelling sleigh. 

I am starting for a drive, I am off to Pohjola.” 

Said the man: “We have six stallions, 
387 

Sleek ones, oat-fed horses all, Which one of them do you 
want?” 

Said the craftsman Ilmarinen: 
391 

“Take the best of all the stallions, Put the young colt into 
harness, Hitch that brown one to the sleigh. 

On the shaft-bows, on the traces Put six cuckoo bells, seven 
Bluebirds making mournful music Like the grieving of a lover 
To make the lovelies look around And delight the virgin 
maidens. 

Bring me now a bearskin rug So that I can sit there warmly; 
Then devise a sleigh top for me From the hide of a water 
dragon.” 

So the faithful lifetime servant, 
405 

Lifetime servant bought with money, Put the young colt into 
harness, Hitched that brown one to the sleigh. 

Put six cuckoo bells, seven Bluebirds making mournful music 
On the shaft-bow, on the traces; Set the bearskin on the seat 
So that he could sit there warmly And devised a sleigh top for 
him From the hide of a water dragon. 

Ilmarinen, smith eternal, 
416 

Now entreated Ukko humbly, Prayed to Ukko-Thunderer: “O 
thou Ukko, send down new snow, 

New fine snow in powdery flakes 

For my sleigh to slide on swiftly, Slippery snow to speed my way” 


Ukko did send down new snow, 
425 

New fine snow in powdery flakes Covering up the heather 

stalks And the stalks of berry bushes. 
Then he mounted to the seat 
429 

On his steely-runnered sleigh, And he prayed his starting 
prayer: “May good fortune bless my reins, God be with me in 
my sleigh; Good luck will not break the reins, Jumala never 
wreck a sleigh.” 

Then he took the reins in one hand, 
437 

In the other held the whip, Struck the horse and urged him 
onward: “Off now, Blazehead, run for it! 

Go now, Flaxmane, at full speed!” 

Then he drives on easily 
443 

Over the dunes along the shore, Swiftly by the Straits of Mead 
And along the alder ridges, Rattling off along the shore, 
Coasting out along the sands, On his face the gravel gritting, 
On his breast the sea spray splashing. 

Drove a day and drove a second, 
451 

Even on a third day driving; It was on the third day when he 
Overtook old Vainamdinen, And directly he addressed him: 
“So it’s you, old Vainamdinen! 

Let us strike a friendly bargain: Though we’re rivals for 
betrothal And opponents in our courting, Let’s not take the 
girl by force, Marry her against her wishes.” 

And old Vainaémdinen nodded: 
463 

“Very gladly I agree, Let’s not take the girl by force Nor marry 
her against her wishes; Let her go to whom she chooses, To 
the man that she desires — Keep our friendship without 
grudges, Without feuding over her.” 

Then they went on, each his way: 
471 

Sailed the vessel, shoreline humming; Ran the stallion, earth 
was rumbling. 

Just a little time passed over 
475 

Like a tiny rash of rain Till they heard the watchdog baying, 
Guardian of the Big House barking From the dark of Pohjola, 
From the gloomy land of sedges. 

On its haunches by the cornfield, With its tail it thumped the 
ground; It first listened, growling softly, Then barked out in 


loud alarm. 
Said the master of Pohjola: 
485 
“What’s the grey dog barking for, Flop-ear making all that 
noise for? 
Go out, girl, and look around.” 
Cunningly the girl replied: 
489 
“But dear father, I’ve no time: That big cow barn must be 
cleaned And that big herd must be tended; Then there’s all 
that grain to grind And the fine meal to be sifted — Fine the 
meal, the grindstone heavy, And of little strength the grinder.” 
Deep the castle-demon’s baying, 
497 
Now and then the grey dog growling. 
Said the master of Pohjola: “Go, old woman, take a look. 
What’s the grey dog barking at, Flop-ear of the castle baying?” 
But the woman said to him: 
503 
“There’s no time, and I can’t do it: I must feed this numerous 
family And attend to every breakfast; Knead the dough and 
bake the bread - The loaf is big, the meal is fine, And of little 
strength the baker.” 
Said the master of Pohjola: 
511 
“Always women are in a hurry And their daughters always 
busy — Busy toasting on the stove bench, Busy lolling on their 
beds. 
You go, son, and look around.” 
But the son in turn replied: 
517 
“[ve no time to look around: I must grind the dull old axe-bit, 
Chop that big old log in two; Split a mighty pile of faggots 
And make kindling out of cordwood -— Big the pile, small the 
kindling, And of little strength the chopper.” 
Still the guardian dog was barking, 
525 
Watchdog of the castle baying; Still the savage whelp is 
howling And the island watchdog whining As its rear end 
bumped the ground, With its woolly tail upcurling. 
Said the master of Pohjola: 
531 
“A guardian’s barking does not lie, Never gives a false alarm, 
Not just growling at the pine trees.” 


So he went to look himself, 
535 


Walking out across the farmyard To the very farthest meadow, 

To the last of his back pastures. 
Looking where the dog was pointing, 
539 

Sighting straight along its muzzle Over a barren rise of ground 
And along a ridge of alders, He beheld the reason for it, Why 
the grey watchdog was barking And the best of dogs was 
whining, Why the woolly-tail was howling, When he saw the 
red boat sailing By the shore of Lovers’ Bay, Where a basket 
sleigh came hurrying On the landward side of Meadwood. 

Then the master of Pohjola 
551 

Quickly went into the house, To the shelter of his roof And 
announced: “Strangers are coming On the surface of the blue 
sea; There a basket sleigh is coasting Yonder on that side of 
Meadwood, And a big ship sailing here On this side of Lovers’ 
Bay.” 

Said the matron of Pohjola: 
561 

“Where now can we get an omen For a sign about the 
strangers? 

O my small maid, put a stick, Stick of rowan on the fire, Holy 
twig into the blaze! 

If the sap should ooze out bloody, Then it means that war is 
coming; When it leaks out water only, We shall always live in 
peace.” 

So the little maid of Northland, 
571 

Serving girl, humble maiden, Put the rowan in the fire, Holy 
wood into the flames. 

But it does not ooze out bloody, Neither blood nor water 
oozing — But began to drip with honey, Sweetly trickling out 
as mead. 

Said an old crone from the corner, 
579 

Lying there beneath her blanket: “When the wood is oozing 
honey, When the mead is trickling out, It foretells good 
company — Mighty suitors must be coming.” 

Then the dame of Pohjola, 
585 

Northland matron, native daughter, Bustled quickly out-of- 
doors, Stepping outside to the farmyard. 

Looking seaward, turning southward, There she saw a new 
boat sailing, Saw a hundred-planker coming By the shore of 
Lovers’ Bay. 

Red and blue the boat was gleaming, At the stern a handsome 


fellow Steering with a copper oar. 

Then she saw a stallion running With a red sled coming on, 
Speeding with a basket sleigh On the landward side of 
Meadwood, With six golden springtime cuckoos Carved upon 
the shaft-bow calling, And then seven bluish creatures On the 
traces sweetly singing. 

There a man sat reins in hand, Stout and of a serious aspect. 

Said the matron to her daughter: 
609 

“Which one will you choose to go with When they come here 
asking for you To become their lifelong partner, Little chicken 
of their bosom? 

“Now the one who’s sailing here 
615 

In the red boat on the bay, That one is old Vainaémoinen, And 

he comes with many presents, In his boat are costly treasures. 
“But the one who drives the sleigh, 
621 

Hurrying in his fancy sled On the landward side of Meadwood, 
Is the craftsman Ilmarinen. 

And he comes with empty lies, Loaded up with would-be 
magic. 

“When they come into the house 
627 

Fetch a pitcher full of mead, Bring it in a two-eared pitcher; 
Put the pitcher in the hand Of the man you ought to go with - 
Hand it to old Vainamoinen Who brings good things in his 
vessel, Such a freight of many treasures.” 

But the lovely northern maiden 
635 

Gave the answer she had ready: “O my mother, you who bore 
me, Bore and reared me — no, my mother, I don’t want to 
choose a husband For his wealth or for his wisdom But for the 
goodness of his features And the beauty of his body, Nor has 
any virgin ever Wanted to be sold for dross. 

This girl must go without barter Freely to smith Ilmarinen Who 
already forged the Sampo And devised its ciphered cover.” 

Said the mistress of Pohjola: 


649 

“O my child, my little lambkin! 

So you’re going to the blacksmith — Sweetly stroke his sweaty 
forehead, Launder out his homespun tatters, Even wash his 
sooty head.” 

But to this the daughter answered: 
655 
“T won’t go to old man Vain6, Not to such an ancient dotard; It 


would only lead to trouble And I’d be forever lonely.” 
First to come was Vainamoinen; 
661 
Sailed his red boat draped in broadcloth Straight up to the 
copper pier, To the iron-banded rollers. 
Then he went up to the Big House, Boldly underneath the roof. 
Standing in the open doorway On the floor beneath the lintel 
He addressed the northern maiden: “Now, girl, will you come 
to me, Will you be my friend forever, Will you be my lifelong 
partner, Little chicken of my bosom?” 
Said the lovely northern maiden 
677 
And, remembering, enquired: “Have you built the boat already, 
Have you shaped the wondrous vessel From the splinters of 
my spindle, Crumblets of my carding comb?” 
Slyly VainaémOinen answered: 
683 
“T have built a goodly vessel, Shaped a big sea-worthy ship 
Which is sturdy in a storm, Holding steady against a 
headwind, Cleaving through the ocean rollers As it sails across 
the sea; Riding lightly like a bubble, Floating like a waterlily 
On the waters of Pohjola, On the crest of whitecaps rising.” 
Said the lovely northern maiden: 
695 
“Seamen are not to my liking, Not those riders of the sea 
Where the wind can wreck the mind, Ahava can blast the 
brain. 
I think I may not come to you, No, I will not come to you To 
become your friend forever, Little chicken of your bosom, As 
the spreader of your bed, As the smoother of your pillow.” 


RUNO 19 


Ilmarinen’s Labours and Betrothal 


Ilmarinen, smith eternal, Came into the house himself 

Underneath the favoured roof. 
There a pot of mead was brought; 
5 

Tankard full of honey mead Was put in Ilmarinen’s hand, But 
he would not drink it, saying: “I will never, never at all, While 
the golden moonlight glimmers, Never will I drink these 
drinks Till I get my very own one. 

Is she ready, ready for me? 

I have waited, waited long.” 

Said the mistress of Pohjola: 
15 

“If the waiter has his worries, The awaited too has troubles: 
She has one shoe halfway on And the other less than that. 

Your beloved will be ready, Ready for your proper taking 
When you plough the field of adders, Turn the turf of 
serpents’ meadow With no movement of the plough, With no 
tremor of the ploughshare. 

Long ago the demon ploughed it, And the devil furrowed it 
With a ploughshare made of copper, With a plough point 
fiery-bladed. 

Even my poor boy, my son, Left it only halfway done.” 

Then the craftsman Ilmarinen 
33 

Went into his sweetheart’s chamber Where he spoke of vows 
exchanged: “Child of night, maid of twilight, Do you still 
recall the day When I made the brand-new Sampo And 
devised the ciphered cover? 

Then you swore an oath eternal In the sight of Jumala, In the 
face of the Almighty Promising you’d come to me, To a good 
and worthy man, And to be my friend forever, Little chicken 
of my bosom. 

Now your mother will not yield you, Will not give her daughter 
to me Till I plough the field of adders, Turn the turf of 
serpents’ meadow.” 

Then his sweetheart aided him 


51 

As she gave him cunning counsel: “Oho, you blacksmith 
Ilmarinen, You eternal hammerer! 

Make yourself a plough of gold, Artfully adorned with silver. 

With it plough the field of adders, Turn the turf of serpents’ 
meadow.” 

Then the craftsman Ilmarinen 
59 

Put the gold into the forge, Set the silver in the fire, And from 
these he forged a plough. 

Hammered out iron footgear And a pair of iron leggings, And 
he puts them on his legs, Covers up his shanks with them. 

Then he donned his iron shirt With steel belts he girds himself; 
Next he took his iron gauntlets, And he got his rock-hard 
mittens. 

Then he took his fleet-foot gelding, Harnessed up the good 
horse quickly And went out to plough the field, Went to 
furrow up the meadow. 

When he saw the snake heads rearing, 
75 

Heard the hissing of the adders, He began to chant the snake 
charm: “O you worm, you god’s creation! 

Who has raised your nose so high, Who has urged you, who 
exhorted, 

That you lift your head erect, 

Holding up your neck so stiffly? 

Out of the way, slither off, Streaking through the withered stubble, 

Weave away beneath the brushwood, 

Undulate along the meadow. 

If you raise your head from there, 

Ukko-god will crush your skull 

With iron hail and steely arrows.” 

Then he ploughed the field of adders, 
91 

Furrowed out the reptiles’ ground; Lifted adders to the surface, 
Snakes onto the new-turned earth. 

When he came from there he said: “I have ploughed the field of 
adders, Furrowed out the reptiles’ ground, Turned the turf of 
serpents’ field. 

Will you give your daughter now, Let me have my one and 
only?” 

Said the dame of Pohjola 
101 

“T will give my daughter to you, You may have your one and 
only When you bring the bear of Tuoni, Bridle up the wolf of 
Mana From the wilderness of Tuoni, From behind the house of 


Death. 

Hundreds have gone there to do it But not one of them came 
back.” 

Then again smith Ilmarinen 
111 

Went into his sweetheart’s chamber, Told her what was wanted 
of him: “What a job she’s given me! 

Bridle up the wolf of Mana And bring back the bear of Tuoni 
From the wilderness of Tuoni, From behind the house of 
Death.” 

So his sweetheart aided him 
119 

As she gave him cunning counsel: “Oho, you blacksmith 
Ilmarinen, You eternal hammerer! 

Forge yourself a steely bit And an iron bridle also On a single 
waterstone In the foam of triple rapids. 

With them bring the bear of Tuoni, Bridle up the wolf of 
Mana.” 

Then the craftsman Ilmarinen, 
129 

The eternal hammerer, Hammered out a steely bit And an iron 
bridle ready On a single waterstone In the foam of triple 
rapids. 

As he went to do the bridling 
135 

He implored the spirit powers: “Mistmaid, daughter of the fog, 
Sift the fine mist through your sieve, 

Sifting down the spreading fog 

On the haunts where game is hunted 

That they do not hear me coming, 

Do not run away before me.” 

Got the wolf with bit in mouth, 
143 

Brought the bear in iron fetters From the heath of Tuonela, 
From the blue haze of the backwoods. 

Coming back from there he said: “Woman, give me now your 
daughter! 

I have brought the bear of Tuoni, Bridled up the wolf of Mana.” 

Said the dame of Pohjola: 
151 

“T will give the little duckling, You may have your blue scaup 
only When you catch the giant scale-pike, Monstrous fat and 
agile fish From the river of Tuonela, From the depths of 
Manala Without hauling up a seine, Without flipping out a 
handnet. 

Hundreds have gone fishing there But not one of them came 


back.” 
By this time he felt tormented, 
163 

In a most precarious state, But he went in to his sweetheart: 
“The jobs she orders me to do, Each one better than before! 

Now to catch the giant scale-fish Out of Tuoni’s death-dark 
river, From the timeless stream of Mana Without a seine, 
without a net, With no fishing gear at all.” 

So his sweetheart aided him 
175 

As she gave him cunning counsel: “Oho, you blacksmith 
Ilmarinen! 

Don’t you worry about that now. 

Go and forge a fire-swift eagle, Hammer out a flaming griffin. 

You can catch the big pike with it, Monstrous fat and agile fish 
From the death-dark river of Tuoni, From the depths of 
Manala.” 

So the craftsman Ilmarinen, 
185 

The eternal hammerer, Went and forged a fire-swift eagle, 
Hammered out a flaming griffin; Made the talons out of iron, 
And the claws he made of steel, Wings as big as sides of 
vessels. 

Then he mounted on the wings, Sat upon the eagle’s back, On 
the elbow of the wing-bone. 

Then he gave the bird directions, 
195 

Warned the griffin of its duty: “Little eagle, precious birdling! 

Go now, fly where I direct you: Down to Tuonela’s black river, 
To the depths of Manala! 

Strike the monstrous scaly pike, Monstrous fat and agile fish!” 

Then that eagle, stately bird, 
203 

Soared away on beating wings, Searching for the scaly pike, 
Hunting for the toothéd horror In the river of Tuonela, In the 
depths of Manala. 

One wing verges on the water While the other sweeps the sky; 
Raked the river with its talons, Splashed the skerries with its 
beak. 

Then the smith began to search, 
213 

To drag the river of Tuonela While the eagle watched beside 
him. 

From the river a water demon Rose to catch smith Ilmarinen, 
But the eagle caught the demon, Caught it by the nape and 
twisted; Trod it down beneath the water, To the black ooze at 


the bottom. 
Now appears the pike of Tuoni, 
223 

Upward slides the water-dog. 

It was not so smallish small, Nor so very biggish big: Tongue as 
long as two axe handles, Teeth the length of one rake handle; 
Gullet wide as triple rapids, Back the length of seven vessels — 
And it wanted Ilmarinen, Was about to eat the craftsman. 

Came the eagle, bird of air, 
233 

Talons hooking for the prey. 

It is not so smallish small Nor so very biggish big: Beak a 
hundred fathoms long, Gullet wide as six great rapids; Tongue 
the length of six good lances, Five scythes was the length of 
talon. 

It saw the monstrous scaly pike, And it pounces on that fish, 
Lashing at it, counterscaling, Ripping scales from tail to head. 

Then the pike, the scaly monster, 
245 

Monstrous fat and agile fish, Dives and drags the eagle 
downward Underneath the shining surface, But the eagle, 
straining skyward, Soars aloft into the air, Swirling up the 
blackish ooze, Upward to the clearer waters. 

To and fro it flew and hovered — 
253 

Then it tried a second time: Struck one talon in the shoulder, 
Into the monster’s arching backbone, Struck another into a 
mountain, Steely mountain, cliff of iron. 

Off the rock the talon slipped, From the cliff the claw 
rebounded, So the awkward water monster Dived and tore 
itself away From the talons of the eagle, From the gryphon’s 
grasping claws — But the talons leave their marks On the ribs 
and on the shoulders. 

Then the iron-taloned eagle 
269 

Makes another violent effort: With a lightning flash of wings, 
Eyes ablaze with bright fire, Seized the big pike in its talons, 
In its claws the water-dog; Raised the monstrous scaly pike, 
Hauled the monster of the water From beneath the billowy 
depths To the clearer surface waters. 

Thus the iron-taloned eagle 
279 

On the third try did indeed Get the scaly pike of Tuoni, 
Monstrous fat and agile fish, From the river of Tuonela, From 
the depths of Manala. 

Water did not flow like water, Choked with scalings of the big 


pike; Air did not smell like air, Thick with feathers of the 
eagle. 
Then the iron-taloned eagle 
289 

Bore the monstrous scaly pike To an acorn-ladened oak branch, 
To the top of a pollard pine. 

There it tasted all the savours, Slit the belly of the pike, Ripped 
the rib-cage into ribbons, Tore the head off out of spite. 

But to this the smith objected: 
297 

“O you, you miserable vulture! 

What sort of bird, what sort of beast, What kind of creature can 
you be To have tasted all the savours, Slit the belly of the 
pike, Ripped the rib-cage into ribbons, Torn the head off out 
of spite! 

But the iron-taloned eagle, 
305 

Angered by this, flew away, Soaring up among the clouds To 
the shore of one long cloudbank. 

Clouds were scudding, sky was creaking And the lid of heaven 
tilted. 

Broken were the bow of Ukko And the horns from off the 
crescent. 

Ilmarinen took the fish head 
313 

To his future mother-in-law As a present for her House, And he 
said on entering: ‘There’s an everlasting chair For the House 
of good Pohjola.” 

Then he put the question to her: 
319 

“Now I’ve ploughed the field of adders, Furrowed out the 
reptiles’ grounds; Bridled up the wolves of Mana, Chained the 
bears of Tuonela; Caught the monstrous scaly pike, The 
monstrous fat and agile fish From that river of Tuonela, From 
the depths of Manala. 

Will the maiden now be given, Will the girl be granted to me?” 

Said the mistress of Pohjola: 
331 

“But you’ve done your job so poorly, Severed the head and 
split the belly, Even ripped the rib-cage open — And you’ve 
tasted all the savours.” 

Said the craftsman Ilmarinen: 
337 

“You can’t capture game undamaged Even from the best of 
places, Let alone from Tuonela, From the depths of Manala. 

Is the one I yearned for ready, Ready now the one I longed 


for?” 
Graciously the mistress answered: 
345 

“She is ready, your heart’s desire, Ready now the one you 
longed for. 

I must give my little duckling And the wild duck be prepared 
To become the lifelong partner Of the smith, of IImarinen, To 
be fondled on his knee, A chick enfolded in his arms.” 

A child was sitting on the floor, 
355 

From the floor it sang a song: “To the halls of this fine castle 
Came a bird, one bird too many, From the northeast flew an 
eagle And across the sky a hawk: One wing touched the edge 
of heaven While the other swept the waves; With his tail he 
brushed the sea While his head is high in heaven; Peering, 
turning here and there, Hovering, fluttering all about — 
Landed on the men’s great castle; With its beak it raps and 
raps, But the menfolk’s roof is iron — So he could not get in 
there. 

“Peering, turning here and there, 
371 

Hovering, fluttering all about - Landed on the women’s castle; 
With its beak it raps and raps, But the women’s roof is copper 
— So he could not get in there. 

“Peering, turning here and there, 
377 

Hovering, fluttering all about - Landed on the maidens’ castle, 

But the maidens’ roof is linen - So he made his way in there. 
“First it settled on the chimney, 
383 

Then it dropped down on the roof; Moved aside the window- 
board, Sat upon the windowsill — Green-feathered, hundred- 
feathered bird On the wall where log-ends meet. 

“Tt surveys the long-haired maidens, 
389 

Scanned the girls with hair unkerchiefed For the choicest of the 
bevy, Loveliest of the long-haired maidens With her beaded 
headdress gleaming, Brightest and the most adored Of the 
girls with garlands crowned. 

“Then the eagle seizes her, 
395 

Hawk-bird catches hold of her; Grabs the best of all the bevy, 
Loveliest of all the ducklings, Tenderest and most charming 
And the fairest of complexion. 

She was the one the eagle seized, In its long claw bore away, 
She who held her head erect, The most favoured for her 


figure, Duckling with the softest feathers And most elegant of 
plumage.” 
Said the mistress to the child, 
407 

Louhi to the singing child: “How did you know, lucky one, Or 
where learn, my golden apple, Of the maiden growing here, 
How her flaxen hair was waving? 

Was it the glimmer of her silver Or the rumor of her gold? 

Was it the sunshine of our day Or the gleaming of our 
moonlight?” 

Said the child from the floor, 
417 

Sang the baby in reply: “This is how the lucky one, Lucky mole 
has found his way Into the maiden’s famous home, Onto the 
well-kept rich estate: Great her father’s reputation For the 
sailing of great ships, But her mother’s fame was greater For 
the baking of great loaves, Baking of great wheaten loaves 
And her nourishing of strangers. 

“This is how the lucky knew it, 
429 

How an utter stranger learned it That the girl-child had grown 
up, Had attained her maidenhood: Once when walking in the 
yard, In the yard below the storerooms Very early in the 
morning, Very early in the dawning, He saw a rope of soot 
arising And the smoke was thickly streaming Over the 
maiden’s famous home, Homestead of the growing girl. 

She herself was grinding grain, Swaying lightly on the quern 
staff. 

Like a cuckoo called the quern staff, Like a wild goose sang the 
quern eye, While the disk cried like a bunting And the stone 
like beads was clicking. 

“Then again as I was sauntering 
447 

By the border of a field: She was in a field of bedstraw, 
Skipping round the yellow moorland, Tending pots of crimson 
dye, Boiling pans of yellow dye. 

On a third time I was passing Underneath the maiden’s window 
When I heard the sound of weaving, In her hand the batten 
thumping And her shuttle quickly slipping Like a weasel 
through a rockpile, And the reed blades too rap-rapping Like a 
pecker on a tree trunk, With the warp beam turning, turning 
Like a squirrel on a tree branch.” 


Said the mistress to the maiden: 
463 
‘Well, well, how now, my little maid! 


Didn’t I always tell you, warn you Not to cuckoo in the fir 
groves Nor to sing along the valleys, Not to show your neck so 
archly Nor the whiteness of your arms, Not the fullness of 
your bosom Nor any other charm of body. 

“All this autumn I’ve been saying, 
473 

And I sang it through the summer, Even through the hurried 
springtime, Already through the second sowing: ‘Let us build 
a hidey-house With small peephole windows in it Where a girl 
can weave her cloth, Keep the heddles softly humming Out of 
hearing of the suitors, Suitors from the Suomi land.” 

Said the infant from the floor, 
483 

Fortnight baby thus responded: “Easily a horse is hidden, 
Sheltered well the shaggy-coated, But it’s hard to hide a 
maiden, Hide her long, uncovered tresses. 

If you built a fort of stone In the middle of the ocean, There to 
keep your maiden safely And to raise your growing chickens, 
Maidens will not keep in hiding Nor will virgins grow mature 
Without a crowd of suitors coming, Courters from the 
countryside, Men with high-peaked helmets on, Riding on 
their steel-shod horses.” 

It was then that Vainaémoinen, 
499 

Head bowed down, depressed in spirit, Pondered as he started 
homeward: “Ah me, a worn-out man already, That I did not 
know it sooner, To get married in my youth, Find a partner in 
good time! 

Foolishly a man regrets Who regrets an early marriage, Getting 
children in one’s vigour, Setting up a family early.” 

Vainamoinen then gave warning, 
511 

The man of Quiet Water cautioned Elders seeking maiden 
brides Or desiring virgin beauties. 

He forbade them swimming races, Even rowing on a wager Or 
competing for a bride With another, a younger man. 


RUNO 20 


The Brewing of the Ale 


Now what shall we sing about, With what song roll along? 
We shall sing this kind of song, With this story entertain you: 
Of the feasts at Pohjola, Drinking bouts there of the godly. 

All was thoroughly made ready, 


7. 

All provided long beforehand In the House of Pohjola, In the 

log-built halls of Northland. 
What provisions did they gather, 
11 

What supplies had been collected For the doings there at 
Northland, For the big crowd’s drinking bout, Serving of the 
country people, And the feeding of the throng? 

In Karelia grew an ox, 
17 

Monstrous bull in Finland fattened. 

It was neither big nor small, Just an ordinary bull calf! 

As its tail swung in Hame, Its head swayed on Kemi river, 
Length of horn a hundred fathoms, One and a half its muzzle 
thick; For a week a weasel ran Round the yoke from end to 
end, And the flight from horn to horn Took a swallow all day 
long, In a hurry reached its goal Without resting on the way; 
Summer squirrel ran a month From its nape to its tail’s end, 
And it did not even get there, Did not make it in one month. 

It was this unwieldy bull calf, 
35 

This gigantic Finnish bullock They escorted from Karelia To the 
edge of Northland’s meadow. 

A hundred pulled it by the horns And a thousand by the 
muzzle, As they guided it along, Led it up to Pohjola. 

As the ox came lumbering on 


43 
By the mouth of Sedgeland Bay, Snatching hay tufts by the 
springs, Its great backbone grazed the clouds. 
But there was no able striker Who could kill the awesome 
monster, Not one lad of Pohjola Even in that numerous 
kindred, In the rising generation, Nor among the older people. 


An old foreigner came forward, 
53 

Virokannas the Karelian. 

He addressed the ox and said: “Wait, you wretched bullock, 
wait Till I get my mighty mallet. 

If I bang you with my cudgel, Knock you on the skull with it, 
Never in a second summer Will you turn your snout around, 
Swing your clumsy muzzle about On the border of this 
meadow By the mouth of Sedgeland Bay.” 

Thus the old man moved against it, 
65 

Virokannas went to strike it, Worshipful One to attack it: Then 
the bullock swung its head With its black eyes rolling madly — 
Up a fir tree sprang the old man, Virokannas in a thicket, 
Worshipful One up a willow. 

Now they hunted for a striker, 
73 

Butcher for the monster bullock From Karelia’s flowering 
meadows, From the wide farmlands of Finland; From the 
placid land of Russia, From the venturous land of Sweden; 
From the way-back fields of Lapland, From the magic might of 
Finnmark; Even out of Tuonela, From Manala beneath the 
earth; Sought him but they did not find him, Hunted but 
discovered no one. 

Still they hunted for a striker, 
85 

Went on searching for a butcher; Sought him on the clear sea 

surface, Even on the endless combers. 
Out of the sea a man arose, 
89 

Dark man on a gentle sea swell, From the lucid, clear sea 
surface, From the wide and open ocean. 

Though he was not of the biggest, He was not the very smallest 
— In a bowl he might have slept Or beneath a sieve stood 
upright. 

This one looked an old man too, 
97 

But iron-handed, iron-hued; On his head a stony hat And shoes 
of stone upon his feet; In his hand a golden knife, Haft with 
copper ornamented. 

Here at last it had its striker 
103 

And encountered now its killer, Finland’s bull its able butcher, 

Slayer of the country’s monster. 
When he saw the ox he struck, 
107 


Struck it hard upon the nape, Forced the bullock to its knees, 

Pinned its flank against the ground. 
What provisions did it yield them? 
111 

Not so much, not so little, Just a hundred tubs of beef, 
Sausages a hundred fathoms; Seven boats with blood were 
laden And six hogsheads tamped with tallow For the feast at 
Pohjola, For the banquet there in Sedgeland. 

A house was built in Pohjola, 
119 

A large one with a mighty hall Nine fathoms long and seven 
wide. 

If a cock crowed on the ridgepole, On the ground they could 
not hear it; If a dog barked at the rear, At the door they could 
not hear it. 

There the mistress of Pohjola 
127 

Paced the floor to and fro From the doorway to the centre 
While she puzzled and she pondered: “Where now shall we 
get our ale? 

How brew the table beer aright For the wedding we’re 
arranging, For the party to be held here? 

I can’t brew the table beer Nor even know the birth of ale.” 

Said an old man from the stovetop: 
137 

“Out of barley ale was born, From the hop our famous drink, 

But it’s not born without water Well boiled on a crackling fire. 
“Hop, the son of merry-making, 
143 

Stuck into the ground when small, Was ploughed under like an 
adder, Tossed out like a noxious weed By the side of Kaleva’s 
well On the slope of Osmo’s meadow. 

There the little shoot came up As a green and viny seedling; 
Twined around a little tree, Climbing upward to the tree top. 

“Old Man Goodluck sowed his barley 
153 

In the new-ploughed field of Osmo. 

There the barley sprouted nicely And abundantly it flourished 
At the end of Osmo’s clearing, New field of the Kalevalander. 

“After a little time had passed, 
159 

From the tree the hop hallooed, Cried the barley from the field 
And the water from Kaleva’s well: ‘When will we three get 
together, When unite with one another; Living singly is so 
lonely, Two or three together happier.’ 

“Osmo’s daughter, brewer of ale 


167 

And maker of the table beers, Went and took the grains of 
barley, Picked up just six kernels of it; Then she added seven 
hop pods And eight dipperfuls of water; Put the kettle on the 
fire And began to boil the mixture. 

And she cooked the barley beer In one hasting day of summer 
On the misty point of land At the head of Foggy Island, Where 
she put it in a tub, In a new-made birchwood cask. 

“Though the mixture was well boiled, 
181 

Still the brew did not ferment. 

‘What should be put in,’ she wondered, ‘What ingredient 
should be looked for As a quickener for the ale, Starter for the 
table beer?’ 

“Kaleva’s daughter, lovely maiden, 
189 

Graceful-fingered and light-footed, Always quick in every 
motion, Pacing where the floorboards meet At the centre of 
the chamber, Busy with one thing or another, Stepping there 
between two kettles Saw a splinter on the floor — Picked the 
splinter from the floor. 

“Looks it over, turns it over: 
199 

‘What would come of this, I wonder, In the hands of some fair 
maiden, Fingertips of some good virgin If I put it in her hand, 
Fingertips of that good virgin?’ 

“So she put it in her hand, 
205 

Fingertips of that good virgin. 

With both palms, with both hands The young maiden, that 
good virgin Rubbed it onto both her thighs: A white squirrel 
was delivered. 

“Said the virgin to her offspring, 
211 

Thus advised her little squirrel: ‘Little squirrel, woodland 
treasure, Earth’s delight and woodland flower, Run now 
quickly where I tell you, Where I tell you and I urge you To 
that pleasant forest land, To the woods of watchful Tapio. 

Scamper up a little tree, Slyly up a bushy-topped one To avoid 
the eagle’s talons, Lest the bird of air should strike you. 

Bring some fir cones from a fir tree And some scalings from a 
pine cone; Bring them to the maiden’s hand For the brew of 
Osmo’s daughter.’ 

“Well the squirrel knew its way. 
227 
Bushy tail to make the circuit Ran that great long distance 


quickly And traversed the space between Across one forest 
and along Another, slantwise through a third To that pleasant 
forest land, To the woods of watchful Tapio. 
“There it saw three timber fir trees 
235 

And saw also four small pine trees; In a hollow climbed a fir 
tree, On the heath ran up a pine tree — And the eagle did not 
catch it, Bird of air did not strike it. 

“From the fir it broke off fir cones, 
241 

From the pine some tufted needles; In its claws it hid the fir 
cones, In its paws it wrapped them up; Brought these to the 
maiden’s hand, Fingertips of that good virgin. 

Osmo’s daughter gladly put them 
247 

In her ale and table beer, But the ale is not fermenting, And the 

young drink does not quicken. 
“Osmo’s daughter, brewer of ale 
251 

And maker of the table beers, Once again reflected on it: ‘Now 
what should be added to this As a quickener for the ale, 
Starter for the table beer?’ 

“Kaleva’s daughter, lovely maiden, 
257 

Graceful-fingered and light-footed, Always quick in every 
motion, Pacing where the floorboards meet At the centre of 
the chamber, Busy with one thing or other, Stepping there 
between two kettles Saw a wood chip on the floor — Picked 
the wood chip from the floor. 

“Looks it over, turns it over: 
267 

‘What could come of this, I wonder, In the hands of some fair 
maiden, Fingertips of some good virgin, If I put it in her hand, 
Fingertips of that good virgin?’ 

“So she put it in her hand, 
273 

Fingertips of that good virgin. 

With both palms, with both hands The young maiden, that 
good virgin Rubbed it onto both her thighs: Golden-breasted 
marten born. 

“Said the virgin to the marten, 
279 

Thus advised her orphan child: ‘My dear marten, little bird, 
Money-fur, my beautiful! 

Go now quickly where I tell you, Where I tell you and I urge 
you To the rocky lair of bruin, Homestead of the forest bear 


Where the bears are fiercely fighting, Where the bruins live so 
harshly. 

Gather up the yeast by fistfuls, Cup the leaven in your hands; 
Bring it to the maiden’s hand, To the shoulder of Osmo’s 
daughter.’ 

“Well the marten knew its way. 
293 

The gold-breasted, frisking lightly, Covered that long distance 
quickly And traversed the space between, Across one river 
and along Another, slantwise over a third To the rocky lair of 
bruin, To his cave among the rock piles. 

There indeed the bears were fighting And the bruins living 
harshly, Living on an iron cliff, Existing on a steely mountain. 

“From the bear’s mouth yeast was bubbling 
305 

Leaven from the dreadful jaws, But the golden marten got it, 
Scooped the yeast up by the handful, Scooped the leaven by 
the fistful; Brought it to the maiden’s hand, Fingertips of that 
good virgin. 

“Osmo’s daughter poured it out 
311 

In the ale and table beer, But the ale does not ferment, Man’s 

good joy-juice does not bubble. 
“Osmo’s daughter, brewer of ale 
315 

And maker of the table beers, Once again reflected on it: ‘Now 
what should be added to this As a quickener for the ale, 
Starter for the table beer?’ 

“Kaleva’s daughter, lovely maiden, 
321 

Graceful-fingered and light-footed, Always quick in every 
motion, Pacing where the floorboards meet At the centre of 
the chamber, Busy with one thing or other, Stepping there 
between two kettles Saw a pea pod on the floor — And she 
picked it from the floor. 

“Looks it over, turns it over: 
331 

‘What would come of this, I wonder, In the hands of some fair 
maiden, Fingertips of some good virgin, If I put it in her hand, 
Fingertips of that good virgin.’ 

“So she put it in her hand, 
337 
Fingertips of that good virgin. 
With both palms, with both hands The young maiden, that 
good virgin Rubbed it onto both her thighs: And a honeybee 
was born. 


“Said the virgin to the birdling, 
343 
Thus cajoled her honeybee: “Honeybee, elusive bird, 
345 

King of all the meadow flowers! 

Fly now quickly where I tell you, Where I tell you and I urge 
you, To an island in the ocean, To an islet in the sea. 

There a girl lies fast asleep With her copper belt unfastened; 
Round her honey-hay is waving, On her loins are honeyed 
grasses. 

Bring the honey on your wings, Carry nectar in your pockets 
From the tender hay tips bring it, From the cups of golden 
flowers; Bring it to the maiden’s hand, To the shoulder of 
Osmo’s daughter.’ 

“Then the bee, elusive bird, 
361 

Flew and hurried on its mission, Flew that lengthy distance 
quickly And traversed the way between; Journey shortened as 
it flew Across one sea, along a second, Over a third, veering 
slantwise To the island in the ocean, To the islet in the sea. 

There it saw the young girl sleeping, Tinny-breasted one 
reclining There upon a nameless meadow, On a honey- 
meadow’s border, Golden haystalk in her lap, Stalk of silver in 
her belt. 

Then it dips its wings in honey, 
375 

Soaks its mantle in the nectar From the brightly coloured 
haytips, From the cups of golden blossoms; Brought it to the 
maiden’s hand, Fingertips of that good virgin. 

“Osmo’s daughter gladly put it 
381 

In her ale and table beer; Then the ale began fermenting, The 
young drink to bubble over, Foaming in the wooden tub, In 
the new-made birchwood cowl, Foaming high up to the 
handles, Wanting to run up and over, Flooding down along 
the floor. 

“After a little time passed by 
391 

Like a tiny rash of rain, Men arrived there for the drinking, 
Most especially Lemminkdinen, Who got drunk, the man far- 
minded, Very drunk, the rummy rascal, On the ale of Osmo’s 
daughter, On the beer of Kaleva’s daughter. 

“Osmo’s daughter, brewer of ale 
399 

And maker of the table beers, Put the matter into words: ‘Ah, 

the miserable day of mine When I brewed this awful ale, Such 


unheard-of table beer: Foaming up and foaming over, 
Billowing down along the floor.’ 
“From the tree a red bird sang, 
407 

From beneath the eaves a thrush: ‘No, the brew is not a bad 
one, It is really quite a good drink. 

All it needs is to be barrelled, Aging in a stone-built cellar In a 
good stout oak-wood barrel Banded tight with copper 
hooping.’ 

“Such the origin of ale 
415 

And the birth of table beer, Beverage of the Kalevalanders. 

Then it got so good a name And its famous reputation, For it 
was indeed good ale, Excellent beverage for the prudent: 
Warmed the women up to laughter, Got the menfolk in good 
humor And the sillies into clowning, Even made the pious 
merry.” 

Then the mistress of Pohjola, 
425 

Having heard how ale was born, Got a big new wooden tub 
Which she poured half full of water; Nicely measured in the 
barley, With a lot of hop pods added. 

She began to boil the ale, To prepare the potent tonic In the 
new-made wooden tub, In the new-made birchwood cowl. 

For long months the stones were heating 
435 

And all summer water boiling; Stands of backwoods logs were 
burned, Wells of water carried off So that tree-sparse were the 
backwoods And low in water were the wells By the time the 
ale was brewed And the table beer was ready For that mighty 
Northland party, For that hardy crowd of drinkers. 

On the island smoke was rising, 
445 

Fire at the headland point, And indeed thick smoke was 
climbing, Filling up the air with smog From the blazing 
fireplaces, Many fiercely burning fires; Covered half the 
Northland acres, And all wide Karelia darkened. 

All the people come to stare, 
453 

Stare and in one voice cry out: “Where does all that smoke 
there come from And the smog up in the air? 

It’s too small to be a war-smoke, Yet too big for herder’s 
campfire.” 

Lemminkdinen’s gentle mother, 
459 
Very early in the morning, Went for water from the spring. 


When she sees the thick smoke floating Over the northern land, 
she says: “Those must be the smokes of war, Beacon fires 
sending signals.” 

Ahti Islander himself, 
467 

He the handsome man far-minded, Watches, turning here and 
there, Thinks it over, and he wonders: “I must go and see it 
nearer, Watch it from a closer vantage, Where that smoke is 
coming from And the smog that fills the air. 

Could they be the smokes of war, Beacon fires sending 
signals?” 

So he went to see up closer 
477 

What the source of fire might be: They were not the smokes of 
war, Beacon fires sending signals; They were only brewing- 
fires For the ale and table beer At the mouth of Sedgeland 
Bay, In the shelter of the headland. 

There he glowers, one eye crossed, 
485 

One eye crossed, the other squinting, With his mouth a little 
crooked. 

Watching there, at length he spoke, Calling from across the 
bay: “My good mother-in-law to be, You, kind mistress of the 
North! 

Brew a special batch of ale, Boil a worthy table beer For 
regaling all the crowd, Specially for Lemminkdinen At his very 
own, own wedding To your lovely younger daughter.” 

Now at last the ale was ready, 
499 

Man’s good joy-juice well-prepared. 

Now the red ale has been brewed, Lovely table beer fermenting 
To be laid away to sleep In a deep and stone-built cellar, 
There inside an oak-wood barrel, There behind a bung of 
copper. 

Then the mistress of Pohjola 
507 

Started all the stew pots cooking, Kettles bubbling, skillets 
singing, And she baked the good fat loaves, Shaping up huge 
barley cakes For the friendly country people And to feed the 
big crowd coming To the feast at Pohjola, Drinking bout in 
foggy Sedgeland. 

Now the loaves of bread were baked 
517 

And the barley cakes were ready. 

Quickly a little time passed by Like a tiny rash of rain: Ale was 
bubbling in the barrel, In the cellar beer was restless: “If my 


drinkers would but come, If those guzzlers would but get me 
A worthy warbler, skilful singer!” 
So they sought a singer for it, 


527 
Worthy warbler, skilful singer, One entranced with music’s 
beauty. 
Tried a salmon as a singer, Then a pike to be their cuckoo. 
But the salmon is no singer And the pike is not a cuckoo, For 
the salmon’s jaws are crooked And the pike’s teeth far apart. 
Once again they sought a singer, 
537 
Worthy singer, clear-voiced warbler, One entranced with 
music’s beauty. 
Tried a young boy as a singer, Boy to be their singing cuckoo. 
But a young boy is no singer Nor a drooly-mouth a cuckoo; 
Young boy’s tongue is stiff and clumsy And the palate 
undeveloped. 
Impatient now, the red beer threatens, 
547 
And the young drink starts to conjure, Pent up in an oak-wood 
barrel And behind a bung of copper: “If you do not get a 
singer, Worthy singer, clear-voiced warbler, One entranced 
with music’s beauty, I will kick the hoops apart And run right 
out through the bottom!” 
Said the mistress of Pohjola, 
557 
Sending out her invitations, Messengers to make the rounds: 
“Little maid, most faithful servant, Call the common folk 
together, Crowd of menfolk to the drinking. 
Call the wretched, call the poor, Call the blind and even 
cripples, Even sleigh-bound paralytics! 
Row the blind here in the dories, Have the lame ones come on 
horseback And the cripples in the sleighs! 
“Summon all the Pohjolanders, 
571 
Summon all the Kalevalanders And invite old Vainamoinen As 
official singer for us — But don’t ask the man far-minded, Not 
that Ahti Islander!” 
“But,” the little servant asked her, 
577 
“But why leave out Lemminkainen, Ahti Islander alone?” 
Says the mistress of Pohjola: 
581 
“Here is why you do not ask him, That one, wayward 
Lemminkdinen: Just because he’s always brawling, Always 
looking for a fight; Acted shamelessly at weddings And at 


parties causing scandal, And has laughed with virgin maidens, 
Ruffling up their Sunday garments.” 
“But,” the little servant asked her, 
591 
“How am I to recognize him As to leave him uninvited? 
I don’t know the house of Ahti, Homestead of the man far- 
minded.” 
Said the mistress of Pohjola: 
597 
“You will know him well enough, That one, Ahti Islander: He is 
living on an island Surrounded by the sea, the rascal, By the 
widest of the bays In the shelter of Cape Far.” 
Then the maiden made the calls, 
605 
Made the calls in six directions, And in eight the invitations: 
Summoned all the Pohjolanders, Summoned all the 
Kalevalanders, Even the lean and landless peasants, Workmen 
in their narrow tunics. 
Ahti lad, the one and only - He alone was uninvited. 


RUNO 21 


The Wedding Feast 


There the mistress of Pohjola, The old wife of Sedgeland 
waited. 

She was busy out-of-doors Tending to her household chores; 
There she heard a great commotion — On the marshes whips 
were cracking, Sleighs came rumbling on the shore. 

She looked northwest and looked southward, Wondering what 
it might portend: “What are these folk spying for On my 
shores, O wretched me? 

Could it be a big war party?” 

She went out to see more closely, 
13 

To examine things more nearly: It was not a big war party, Just 
the bridegroom’s own big party, Goodly crowd of country 
people With her son-in-law among them. 

The mistress of Pohjola herself, 
19 

Foggy Sedgeland’s old wife said When she saw her son-in-law: 
“Oh, I thought the wind was roaring Or a woodpile rumbling 
down, Breakers thrashing on the shore, Pebbles rattling on the 
shingle. 

I went on to look more closely, To examine things more nearly, 
But no wind at all was roaring And no woodpile rumbling 
down, Breakers thrashing on the shore, Pebbles rattling on the 
shingle. 

It’s the bridegroom’s party coming, Coming twice a hundred 
strong. 

“How do I know my son-in-law 
35 

In the midst of all these people? 

As I know the chokecherry tree From among all other trees, Or 
the oak tree from the brushwood, Or the moon from the stars 
of heaven. 

He rides on a black, black stallion 
41 

As if on a hungry wolf Or a raven chasing prey, Or the lion- 

bird, the griffin. 


On the shaft-bows bells are ringing, Six gold orioles are 
singing, Seven other bells are jingling, Seven blue ones on the 
traces.” 

There’s a clatter in the lane, 
49 

Clank of shafts along the well-path: Now the bridegroom is 
arriving With his party at the farmyard In the midst of all his 
people, Goodly crowd of country people. 

Son-in-law is not the first one Nor is he the very last one. 

“Up, boys, and outdoors, you lads, 
57 

To the farmyard, all you tall ones, To undo the horses’ 
breastbands, Loose the traces, lower the shafts, Bring the 
bridegroom to the house.” 

There the bridegroom’s horse is running 
63 

And his basket sleigh is coasting Into the yard of the mother-in- 
law. 

And she shouts: “Ho, you slavey, Handsome hired man of the 
village! 

Go attend the bridegroom’s stallion With the white blaze on its 
forehead, And undo its coppered harness And remove its tinny 
breastband, Leather traces, sapling shaft-bows. 

Take the son-in-law’s good stallion, Lead it with the greatest 
care By silken rein and silver bridle To the softest place for 
rolling, To a soft and level meadow Where new-fallen snow 
lies softly On the milk-white pasture land. 

“Water my son-in-law’s young horse, 
83 

Water it at the nearby spring Still unfrozen, bubbling over 

Under root of golden fir, Under bushy-branching pine tree. 
“Feed my son-in-law’s young horse 
89 

From a golden splint-work basket, From a copper bushel feed 
him Loaves of cleanly sifted barley, Mash of boiled-up 
summer wheat, And with well-ground summer rye. 

“Take the bridegroom’s stallion then 
95 

To the most appropriate manger, To the highest, driest place, 
To the rearmost farmyard stable. 

Tie it by a golden loop To a ring of iron fastened To a 
stanchion curly-grained. 

Give it half a peck of oats And a second one of hay tips, Then a 
third of fine bran middlings. 

“Curry well the bridegroom’s stallion 
107 


With a comb of walrus bone So that not a hair is broken, Not a 
long hair out of place. 

Cover it with a silver blanket, Golden hood and cloth of 
copper. 

“Now, you village boys, good fellows! 
115 

Take the son-in-law inside, With no hat to hide his hair And no 
gloves upon his hands. 

“Wait now, let me look and see: 
119 

Can he get into the house, Or must we take the very doors off, 
Pull the jambs down, lift the lintel, Sink the threshold, break 
the door-wall, And remove the very groundsill? 

“No, the bridegroom cannot enter, 
127 

Our good gift beneath the ceiling Till we take the very doors 
off, Pull the jambs down, lift the lintel So as not to knock his 
hat off, Sink the threshold, break the door wall And remove 
the very groundsill, For the son-in-law’s too tall; He is taller 
by a head, Higher by an ear at least. 

“Let the lintels now be lifted 
137 

That he need not doff his hat, Let the threshold so be sunken 
That his shoe heel does not touch it, Let the door frames be 
removed That the doorway may be wider As the son-in-law 
comes in, As the good man steps inside. 

“Thanks to gracious Jumala, 
145 

Son-in-law is coming in! 

Wait, I want to look around, Glance about the house inside: 
Are the tables cleanly washed, Wallside benches swabbed 
with water, Puncheons scrubbed, floorboards swept? 

“T am looking at the house, 
153 

And I do not recognize it - Of what wood the hut is made, How 
the shelter ever got here; Of what the walls have been erected, 
Even how the floors were laid. 

“Side wall made of hedgehog bones, 
159 

Rear wall out of reindeer bones; Bones of wolverine the door 

wall, Only lamb bones for the door frames. 
“Rafters made of apple wood, 
163 

Uprights out of twisty timber; Larder shelf of lily pads, Scales 
of bream upon the ceiling. 

“And the long bench made of iron, 


167 

Wallside benches German puncheon, Table traced with golden 

figures, And the floor is smooth with silk. 
“Here the stove is cast of copper 
171 

And the hearth of goodly slabstone; Fireplace made of smooth 
sea stones, Inglenook of Kaleva’s wood. 

Bridegroom comes into the house, Steps in underneath the 
roof, And he said as he enters: “Welcome here, O Jumala, 
Underneath this famous rooftree, Underneath this splendid 
ceiling!” 

Said the mistress of Pohjola: 
181 

“Health to you, too, on your coming Into this tiny hut of ours, 
Into such a lowly shelter, Firwood room, our piney nest. 

“Come, my little serving maid, 

187 

Hired-out servant of the village, Bring a birchbark torchlight 
here And light up a tarry splint So that I may see him better, 
See his eyes, what colour they are — Are they blue or are they 
red, Or as white as linen cloth.” 

The little drudge, the serving maid, 
195 

Little hireling of the village, Lighted up a strip of birchbark, 

Brought a light on a tarry splint. 
“Birchbark light is harsh and glaring, 
199 

Black the smoke of tarry splint Which would make his face all 
smudgy And his handsome figure blacken. 

Bring the fire on the birchbark To light up a waxen candle!” 

The little drudge, the serving maid, 
205 

Little hireling of the village, Brought the fire on the birchbark 

And lighted up the waxen candle. 
Then the white smoke of the wax 
209 

And the bright flame of the birchbark Lit the son-in-law’s 

bright eyes, Lit the son-in-law’s fine features. 
“Now I see the bridegroom’s eyes: 
213 

They are neither blue nor red And not even linen white, But as 
white as is the sea foam And as brown as is the seaweed And 
as lovely as the sea sedge. 

“Now you village boys, good fellows, 
219 

Take this son-in-law of mine To the biggest seat, the highest, 

Back turned toward the blue rear wall At the head of the red 


table Facing the invited people, Clatter of the country people.” 
Then the mistress of Pohjola 
227 

With much food and drink regaled them, Fed their mouths with 
melted butter And with cream cakes by the fistful, Treating all 
those guests invited, Most of all her son-in-law. 

There was salmon on the platters 
233 

And beside it pork aplenty; Cups were brimming, bowls all 
heaping For the pleasure of the feasters, Most of all the son-in- 
law. 

Said the mistress of Pohjola: 
239 

“Now, my little serving maid! 

Bring the beer out in a pitcher, Serve it in the two-eared 
tankards To these guests that I’ve invited, Especially to my 
son-in-law.” 

So the little serving maid, 
245 

Drudging labourer for money, Lets the pitcher do its duty As 
the five-hooped mugs go round, Giving a beer-rinse to the 
beards, Whitening whiskers with its foam, Whiskers of the 
guests invited, Most of all the son-in-law’s. 

“What more can the ale do now?” 
253 

Said the five-hooped tankard then When it was beside the 
singer, By the most respected minstrel. 

There indeed was Vainamdinen, He, the very soul of music, 
Master singer, truest artist. 

First he took his ale, then said: 
261 

“O you ale, you pleasant brew! 

Let no man drink up for nothing. 

Set them all to singing now, Golden mouths to cuckooing! 

Household masters may be wondering And the mistresses all 
puzzling: Have our songs already withered, Have the tongues 
of joy departed, Or perhaps I made bad ale, Had a run of 
weaker brew, Since our singers are not singing And good 
poets saying nothing, All our dear guests not cuckooing, No 
joyance from our cuckoos calling? 

“Who will do the singing here, 
277 

Who indeed is singing now At this, Pohjola’s great banquet, 
Joyful drinking bout at Sedgeland? 

Here the benches will not sing If the singers on them do not, 
Nor the floors make recital If the walkers on them will not, 


Nor the windows merry make If their masters will not do so, 
Neither will the table edges If the sitters at them will not, Nor 
can smokeholes celebrate If those below them are not 
singing!” 
On the floor a child was sitting, 
291 

Milk-beard infant on the stove bench; Said the child from the 
floor, Spoke the boy-child from the bench end: “I’m not very 
big in years, Not so stout in body either, But, however that 
may be, If the fat ones will not sing Nor the stout men raise 
their voices, Ruddy-faced ones not regale us, I, the lean lad, 
will tune up, Dry stick of a boy will carol. 

From this meager flesh I’ll sing, From these juiceless loins make 
music For the pleasure of our evening, In honour of this 
famous day.” 

Then an old man on the stove top 
307 

Put the matter into words: “What is there to children’s singing 
But the cooing of the bratlings! 

Fancy fibs are children’s ballads, And the songs of girls are 
empty. 

Leave the singing to this wise man, Who is sitting on the bench 
here.” 

Then old Vainamdinen spoke: 
315 

“Ts there one among the youngsters, One among this whole 
great clan, Who would put hand into hand, Hooking one into 
another, And would break out in a ballad, Burst out with a 
joyful song To celebrate this closing day, In honour of this 
famous evening?” 

Said the old man from the stove top: 
325 

“Never before have you heard, Never have you heard or seen, 
Never before in all of time Better singer, truer artist, Than 
when I was sweetly cooing, Lilting, larking in my boyhood 
Over the waters of the bay, Echoing clear across the 
heathlands, Calling cuckoo in the fir groves, Chanting magic 
in the wildwoods. 

“Strong and graceful was my voice 
337 

And my tone most beautiful. 

Then it flowed on like a river, Sparkling like a water brook; 
Like a ski on snow it glided, Like a sailboat on the waves. 

Now I hardly dare to tell, Hardly even understand What 
destroyed that mighty voice, And untuned those precious 


notes: Flows no longer like a river Nor wave-like does it rise 
and fall, But is like a brushwood harrow Dragging over 
stumpy ground, Or a dry pine over snow crust, Grating like a 
sleigh on shore sand, Like a skiff across dry stones.” 
Then old VainamoOinen said: 
353 

“Since there’s no one here to join me, Join me, sing along with 
me, Then alone I’ll start my ballads And begin my song 
recital. 

Since I was born to be a singer, Destined to make magic music, 
I ask no neighbour for directions And no text from any 
stranger.” 

Thereupon old Vainamdinen, 
363 

He, the very soul of music, Set himself to joyance making, 
Ready for his lyricking; Lavished all the joy of legends, All the 
magic of his garnering. 

Then old VainamGinen sang — 
369 

Sang, and oh! how he could sing — Words not lacking for his 
magic, Verses never for his chanting; Sooner rocks in cliffs 
were missing Or lilies in a lily pond. 

There old Vainaémoinen chanted, 
375 

Making merry all the evening. 

Women all with laughing mouths, All the men in joyful humor 
Listened breathless in their wonder At VainamGinen’s vast 
production For it was a marvel to them, Even to all airy 
beings. 

Said old Vainamoinen then 
383 

As he closed his great recital: “What in fact am I at all Asa 
singer, as an artist! 

Having in myself no power, Not truly fit for anything? 

Were the great Creator singing, Chanting with his flowing 
voice, It would be the song of songs, Chant of chants and art 
of arts. 

“He would sing the seas to honey, 
393 

And the sea sands into peas; Into malt the ooze of ocean And 
its gravel into salt; All wide woodlands into cornfields, And 
the clearings into wheatfields; All the hills to sugar cakes, And 
the boulders into hen’s eggs. 

“He would sing with perfect art, 
401 
Sing his magic and create: Chant the cowsheds of this 


homestead Full of heifers, lanes, of cattle, And the clearings 
full of milkers, A full hundred of horn-bearers, And a 
thousand udder carriers. 
“He would sing with perfect art, 
409 
Sing his magic and create: Coats of lynx fur for the masters, 
Coats of broadcloth for the matrons; Laceless slippers for the 
daughters And red tunics for the sons. 
“Jumala, thou true Creator, 
415 
Grant the same some other time So that all of us may live To 
enjoy the same once more — Banquet here at Pohjola, Joyful 
drinking bout at Sedgeham Where the ale may run like rivers 
And the mead like water brooks In these halls of Pohjola, In 
these log-built halls of Sedgeland; That our days be filled with 
singing And our nights with merrymaking In the lifetime of 
the master, In the lifetime of the mistress. 
“May high Jumala reward you, 
429 
The Creator reimburse you - Master at the long deal table And 
the mistress in her storerooms, Sons upon the seining grounds, 
Daughters busy at their weaving — So that no one will regret 
Nor complain some other year Of this mighty banquet here, 
Of the great crowd at this drinking.” 


RUNO 22 


The Teasing of the Bride 


When the guests had drunk their fill, Feasted at the wedding 
there In the House of Pohjola, Banqueted in gloomy 
Sedgeland, Said the mistress of Pohjola To Ilmari, her son-in- 
law: “What are you sitting waiting for, 


7 
Man of such a mighty clan, Hero of the countryside — Staying 
for the father’s favour Or the kindness of the mother, For the 
cleanness of the cabin, Good looks of the wedding party? 
“Tt’s not for the father’s favour 
15 
Nor the kindness of the mother, Not the cleanness of the cabin, 
Good looks of the wedding party, But for the favour of your 
sweetheart, For the kindness of your bride, Brightness of the 
eyes you long for, Beauty of the long-haired maiden. 
“Bridegroom, my most precious brother! 
21 
You have waited long, wait longer! 
Your desired one is not ready, Lifelong partner not prepared: 
Only half her hair is braided And the other half is braidless. 
Bridegroom, my most precious brother! 


27 

You have waited long, wait longer! 

Your desired one is not ready, Lifelong partner not prepared: 
Only one sleeve has been sewn And the other waits for 
sewing. 

Bridegroom, my most precious brother! 
33 

You have waited long, wait longer! 

Your desired one is not ready, Lifelong partner not prepared: 
Only one foot has been shod, But the other foot is shoeless. 

Bridegroom, my most precious brother! 
39 

You have waited long, wait longer! 

Your desired one is not ready, Lifelong partner not prepared: 
One hand’s fully gloved already, But the other still is 
gloveless. 


Bridegroom, my most precious brother! 
45 
Long you’ve waited without tiring; Your desired one now is 
ready, And your duckling quite prepared: “Go along now, 
dowered maiden, 
49 
Chick whose bride-price has been settled, Now your union is at 
hand And your time of parting near, With your bridegroom by 
your side, With your taker at the door, Stallion champing at 
the bit While the sleigh is waiting for you. 
“You were always quick for money, 


57 
Quick to put your hand out for it, Ever eager for the bride-gifts 
And for putting on the ring. 
Be as quick now for the sleighing, Ready to go visiting, Eager 
for your riding off. 
“Maybe not till now, young lady, 
65 
Have you weighed the good and bad sides, Never even 
understood If you made a sorry bargain, One to weep for all 
your lifetime And regret in years to come, That you left your 
father’s house And departed from your birthplace, From your 
mother, from your bearer? 
“How was it living here at home 
75 
On the wide parental acres? 
Like a flower in the laneway, Like a strawberry in a clearing. 
When you get up from the straw, By the time you’ve stopped 
your yawning, There is morning milk and butter, New-made 
butter with your wheatcakes. 
When there was no butter ready, You just sliced up breakfast 
bacon. 
“Here you had no care at all, 
85 
Nothing much to worry over; Let the tall old pine trees worry 
And the fence rails do the pondering; Let the swamp pines do 
the grieving And the heath birch on the heather. 
Like a leaf yourself you fluttered, Meandered like a butterfly; 
As a raspberry in a meadow, Berry in your mother’s garden. 
“You are leaving this home now, 
95 
Going to another house, Subject to a different mother In the 
household of a stranger. 
That way there, this way here, Different in each different 
household. 
Herder’s horns sound different there, Different is the sound of 


doors, Creak of gates and squeak of hinges. 
“You cannot go in or out 
105 

Freely through a gate or door As the daughters of the house do; 
Cannot blow the fire up rightly, Heat the hearth up properly 
To the liking of the master. 

“Did you think, my young lady, 
111 

Did you fancy or imagine Just to go off for a night, Only to 
return next morning? 

You’re not going for a night, Not for one night, not for two. 

You are going for a long time, Forever from your father’s 
shelter, For a lifetime from your mother’s, And the home yard 
will be longer, Will be longer by a step, And the threshold one 
sill higher When you come again, returning, Coming back 
some future time.” 

Then the miserable maiden sighed, 
125 

Sighed and sobbed with heart-deep sorrow, Water rising to her 
eyes, And she worded her confusion: “Thus I thought it, thus 
imagined, Fancied it throughout my lifetime And repeated 
through my growth time: ‘You will not remain a maiden In 
the shelter of your parents, On the acres of your father, In the 
chambers of your mother. 

Then indeed you'll be a woman When you go out to a husband, 
One foot still upon the threshold, One foot on your husband’s 
sleigh. 

You'll be taller by a head, Higher by an ear at least.’ 

“This I hoped for all my lifetime, 
143 

Fancied all my growing years, Wished for as a fruitful harvest 
Or the coming of the summer. 

Now those hopes are coming true And my leaving is at hand, 
One foot halting on the threshold, One foot on my husband’s 
sleigh. 

But I do not understand What it was that changed my mind: I 
don’t leave with any gladness Nor depart rejoicing hence 
From this long-loved home of mine Where I spent my younger 
years, From these meadows of my growth-time, Harvest 
meadows of my father. 

Still slight and slender, I am leaving, Leaving with a load of 
sorrow, Already homesick on the doorstep As if wandering out 
alone In the lap of autumn night, Walking fearful through the 
darkness Over glassy springtime ice, Leaving not a trace 
behind me, Not a footprint on the ice. 


“How do others bear such parting, 
165 

Other newly wedded women? 

Surely they can’t feel such sorrow, Carry no such homesick 
heart As do I, unhappy creature. 

I am burdened with black sorrow — Heart as black as soot is 
black And a dread as dark as charcoal. 

“Like the rising sun of springtime, 
173 

Sunny as a bright spring morning Is the temper of the happy, 
Spirit of the blessed people. 

How then is it with my mind, In the darkness of my spirit? 

Like a boulder on a pond shore, Like the dark edge of a cloud; 
Stilly black as autumn night And as dark as day in winter. 

It is even darker, blacker, Blacker than an autumn night.” 

Now indeed there spoke a woman 
185 

Always busy in the household: “Now, young lady, just 
remember What I told you a hundred times: ‘Never give your 
heart to a suitor, Never for his eyes or looks, Nor the 
sweetness of his mouth, Even for his handsome legs. 

He smiles at you with melting mouth, Ogles you with innocent 
eyes, Though the devil’s on his jawbone, Doom be dwelling in 
his mouth.’ 

“So I counselled my young lady 
199 

And I always prompted her: ‘When the powerful suitors come, 
Mighty men known nationwide, You yourself address them 
thus And so speak out for yourself, Speak out boldly, tell them 
this: By no means will I be taken, Taken as a daughter-in-law, 
Led out to become a slavey; Any maiden with my looks Could 
not live so as a slave And, what’s more, would not know how 
Always humble in her manner, Always under someone’s 
thumb. 

If I get a scolding word, I would answer back with two; If they 
tried to pull my hair - Ever made that bad mistake — With a 
twist I’d break their wrist, Send them sprawling with a shove.’ 

“Did you mind me, listen to me? 
221 

Never heeded me at all; Stubbornly went to the burning, 
Burning of a backwoods clearing, To the cooking out of tar; 
Set out on sly Reynard’s sleigh, On the runners of old Bruin, 
For the fox to whisk away, For the bear to carry off As the 
master’s slave forever, Bondslave to a mother-in-law. 

“Left your home and went to school, 
231 


From your father’s field to torment; Difficult the schooling 
there, Wearisome the penalties. 

There arrived as a boughten slave, Prisoner’s irons will be 
waiting Not for anyone else but you, Poor, benighted, wilful 
woman. 

“Soon you will experience, 
239 

You, unhappy girl, will suffer The jawboning of the old man, 
Stony tongue of mother-in-law, Chilly words of brother-in- 
law, Scornful shrugs of sister-in-law. 

“Listen, girl, to what I’m saying, 
245 

What I’m saying, telling you: In your home you were a flower, 
In your father’s yard a joy. 

Your fond father called you Moonlight 

And your mother named you Sunshine 

And your brother, Sparkling Water 

And your sister, Blue Broadcloth. 

In the house where you are going You will have a different 
mother Who will not be like your own, Nothing like the one 
who bore you. 

Seldom will she scold you sweetly, Seldom teach you carefully. 
Father-in-law will call you Pine Brush, Only fit to be a doormat; 
Mother-in-law, A Lapland Sledge; Brother-in-law will call you 

Doorsill 

And sweet sister-in-law, A Harlot. 

If you do your chores nimbly, Quick as puff of mist or smoke, 
Blowing leaf or shooting spark, You might be considered 
worthy, Accepted as an able worker. 

“But you are no flying bird, 
269 

Fluttering leaf or shooting spark Nor mist to slip unseen 
outdoors. 

“Oh, my miss, my little sister, 
273 

You have bartered — what a bargain! — Best of fathers for a bad 
one And a most devoted mother For an angry mother-in-law; 
Left at home the best of brothers For a crook-neck brother-in- 
law; Left at home a handsome sister For a frog-eyed sister-in- 
law; Left your bed of linen sheets For one beside a sooty 
campfire; Your clear brooks for dirty ditches, Sandy shores for 
muddy bottoms; Fruitful fields for barren heathlands, Berried 
hills for burnt-out stumpland. 

“So, young maiden, budding chick, 
293 


Did you really think, imagine That your troubles would be over 
And your labours also lightened By this evening’s ceremony, 
That to bed you would be taken And presented with sweet 
dreamings? 

“But you won’t be put to bed 
299 

Nor presented with sweet dreamings. 

Now your sleepless nights begin And your troubles multiply, 
Cares enough to think about Till they turn your mind awry. 

“When you played without a kerchief, 
305 

Then you played without a care; When you wore no linen 
headscarf You were without serious worry. 

Now the kerchief brings but care And the headdress only 
sorrow; Worries with the linen scarf, With the flaxen, woes 
unending. 

“How is it with a girl at home? 
313 

In her father’s house she rules Like a king within his castle, 
Lacking nothing but a sword. 

With a daughter-in-law it’s different. 

Living in her husband’s household Is as if she were confined 
Like a prisoner in Russia, Lacking nothing but a jailer. 

“She does her work in working hours, 
321 

Shoulders leaning, body sweating, And her forehead glistening 
wet. 

But when another hour comes, She’s condemned to fiery duties, 
Driven to the demon’s forge, To the devil’s very hand. 

“She will need, pitiable maiden, 
329 

The persistence of a salmon, Tongue of ruff, the wit of 
perchling, Mouth of dace and belly of bleak — And the wisdom 
of the scoter. 

“No one knows or understands, 
335 

Not nine daughters of one mother Reared and cherished by 
their parents Whence the spoiler is begotten, Whence the 
gnawing demon grows, Flesh devourer and bone biter, Evil 
one who tears your hair out Till it’s flying in the wind, Cold 
spring wind, chill Ahava. 

“Sorrow, sorrow, maiden young. 
345 

When you sorrow, sorrow well; Weep a handful, double 
handful. 

Spray your father’s yard with teardrops, Weep a puddle on the 


floor; Flood the whole house with your tears, Wash the 
floorboards with their waves. 

If you do not weep for sorrow, You will weep another time, 
When, returning home again, You should find your poor old 
father Smothered in the smoky sauna, Piteous with a dried-up 
slapper In the hollow of his arm. 

“Sorrow, sorrow, maiden young. 
359 

When you sorrow, sorrow well. 

If you do not weep for sorrow, You will weep another time, 
Returning to your mother’s home, When you find your poor 
old mother Suffocated in the cow barn, Sheaf of hay still in 
her lap. 

“Sorrow, sorrow, maiden young. 
367 

When you sorrow, sorrow well. 

If you do not weep for sorrow, You will weep another time On 
returning to this home, When you find your rosy brother 
Lying on the narrow laneway, Fallen on the old home ground. 

“Sorrow, sorrow, maiden young. 
375 

When you sorrow, sorrow well. 

If you do not weep for sorrow, You will weep another time On 
returning to this house, When you find your lovely sister 
Sunken on the laundry pathway, With a well-worn laundry 
beater In the hollow of her arm.” 

Then the poor girl, panting, sighing, 
383 

Broke out into bitter tears. 

Wept by handfuls, double handfuls On her father’s well-swept 
farmyard, Tear-ponds on her father’s floor. 

Then she said: “O my sisters, Little finches, lifelong comrades, 
All you playmates of my childhood! 

Listen now to what I tell you: This I do not understand, What 
has struck me with such sorrow, This anxiety come upon me, 
This homesickness and this yearning. 

“All my lifetime I imagined, 
403 

Thought it to be other than this, Other than what you tell me 
now: Fancied I could play the cuckoo, Calling ‘cuckoo’ on the 
hillocks When the longed-for day should brighten With my 
fancies all made real. 

Now I will not play the cuckoo, Calling ‘cuckoo’ on the 
hillocks. 

I am like an old squaw tossing, Tossing on uneasy billows, Like 


a teal upon a bay Swimming in the frigid water, Paddling in 
the icy water. 
“Woe my father, woe my mother, 
415 

Woe my most respected parents! 

For what purpose did you make me When you bore this 
wretched creature To weep these tears, bear this misery, 
Grieve these grievings, sorrow sorrows! 

“You might as well, my poor mother, 
423 

Lovely bearer and milk-giver, Gentle one who suckled me, 
Might as well have swaddled tree stumps Or have washed out 
little stones As to have bathed this little daughter, Swaddled 
thus your cherished darling To survive for such deep sorrow, 
To be cast in such dejection. 

“Many say, and others think it: 
433 

‘Silly thing, she has no worries, Not a sad thought in her head.’ 

No, good people, do not say that! 

My anxieties are many, More than there are rocks in rapids, 
More than willows on poor soil, More than heather on a 
heathland. 

No horse hauls a load so heavy, Straining forward ironshod, 
Without the quivering of the collar Or the shaking of a shaft- 
bow, So heavy a load as I must carry On my slender maiden 
shoulders, Load of care and dark dejection.” 

On the floor a child was singing, 
449 

Young tot by the inglenook: “What is there to young girls’ 

weeping, 
451 

To their fancied woes and worries! 

Leave the worries to the horse, Troubles to the great black 
geldings. 

Let the big-head do the worrying And the iron-mouth the 
moaning. 

A horse’s head is fitter for it, Fitter head and stronger bones, 
With the arch of neck more powerful, And the whole frame 
more abundant. 

There is nothing here to weep for, No wide woe to worry over. 

They won’t take you to the marshes, Lead you down along the 
ditches. 

You are going from good to better: From a corn patch good 
enough To a broader, richer cornfield; From a brew house 
good enough To a place where ale flows freely. 


“Tf you turn and look beside you, 
469 

There’s your sweetheart as your shelter, Hardy husband to 
console you, Driving you to a richer homestead. 

Good man, good horse, sleigh bells ringing: On the shaft-bows 
grouse are preening, On the traces thrushes singing, Gaily 
ringing and rejoicing, And six golden cuckoo bells Are all 
bobbing on the hames, Seven blue ones on the sleigh prow 
Calling, calling, cuckoo, cuckoo. 

“Do not, child of mother born, 
483 

Do not fret about what’s coming. 

You won’t be in a worse position, Rather in a better station 
There beside your ploughman husband, Under the cloak of 
furrow-maker; On the breast of your breadwinner, In the arms 
of your fish-catcher; In the sweat of your elk-skier, With the 
bear-killer in the sauna. 

“You have got the best of husbands 
493 

And the hardiest of fellows, For his crossbows will not idle Nor 
his quivers on the wall pegs; Neither will the dogs lie idle Nor 
the puppies on the litter. 

“Three times in this spring already 
499 

Very early in the morning He awakened by his campfire, Got 
up from his bed of pine boughs; Three times in this spring 
already Dew has dropped down on his eyes And pine needles 
brushed his hair, The young shoots caressed his body. 

“He’s the breeder and the feeder 
507 

Of a growing crop of cattle, And indeed our bridegroom has 
them. 

Some are hoofing through the backwoods, Others legging over 
ridges Seeking lush grass in the hollows, Horn-bearers by the 
hundreds, Udder-bearers by the thousands; Haystacks heaped 
in every clearing And by every brook a corncrib; Alder 
thickets turned to cornfields, Barley growing by the ditches; 
Fields of oats along the river, Wheat fields by the water 
courses; All the rock piles made of money And the pebbles 
silver pennies.” 


RUNO 23 


The Teaching of the Bride 


We must now advise the maiden And instruct the bride-to-be. 
Who is there to teach the girl, Be the virgin’s counsellor? 
Osmo’s daughter, able woman, 


5 

Kaleva’s daughter, lovely virgin — She’s the one to teach the 
bride, Be the tutor of the maiden, Show her how to act with 
wisdom Living in her husband’s home, Always pleasant to her 
husband, Humble to her mother-in-law. 

So the tutor thus began, 
13 

Spoke out in these sentences: “Sweetheart, bride, sister, loved 
one! 

Listen now to what I’m saying, What I’m telling you once more. 

“You are leaving now, my flower, 
19 

Like a strawberry runner creeping, Thread of broadcloth, bit of 
velvet, Leaving now your well-known home, This most 
beautiful of homesteads, Going to another household, To a 
family of strangers. 

Other households, other ways, Things are different with all 
strangers. 

There you have to watch your step, And conduct yourself with 
caution — Not as on your father’s fields Nor the meadows of 
your mother, Singing in the echoing valley, Carolling along 
the laneways. 

“When you move away from home, 
35 

Take all your other things, but three; Leave these three at home 
behind you: All your daydreams, Mother’s kindness, And fresh 
butter from the churn. 

“Remember all your moveables 
41 

But let your dream-box be forgotten, Bequeath it to the girls at 
home, Dreaming by the old home fireplace. 

Leave your songs upon the bench end, Joy-songs on the 
windowsills; Girlhood to the sauna slappers, Giddiness to 


burlap bindings; All bad habits on the stove bench, Laziness 
upon the floor — Or then give them to the bridesmaid, Stuff 
them underneath her arm To be taken to the bushes, Thrown 
away among the heather. 

“New ways must be taken on 


55 
And the old ones be forgotten. 
Father’s love must be forgotten, Father-in-law’s well accepted — 
Bow down lower, speak more gently. 
“New ways must be taken on 
61 
And the old ones be forgotten. 
Mother’s love must be forgotten, Mother-in-law’s well accepted 
— Bow down lower, speak more gently. 
“New ways must be taken on 


67 
And the old ones be forgotten. 
Brother’s love must be forgotten, Brother-in-law’s well accepted 
— Bow down lower, speak more gently. 
“New ways must be taken on 


73 
And the old ones be forgotten. 
Sister’s love must be forgotten, Sister-in-law’s well accepted — 
Bow down lower, speak more gently. 
“Do not ever in your lifetime, 
79 
While the golden moon still glimmers, Go to a house that lacks 
in manners, Where a husband is unmanly. 
Every house must show good manners, Especially a decent 
household. 
A husband tests your character, Even the very best of them. 
When a house is in disorder Then a careful wife is needed; 
When the husband is unsteady It demands a steadfast woman. 
If it turns out that the old man 
91 
Is a bad wolf in the corner, Mother-in-law a grumbling bear 
Basking there beside the fireplace, Son a viper on the doorsill, 
Daughter, sharp thorns in the dooryard, You must give the 
same respect, You must bow down lower, lower Than before 
with your mother, Lower than in your father’s house You 
bowed down to your father, Humbler than before your 
mother. 
“You must keep yourself alert, 
101 
Clear in mind, severe in thought, With your understanding 
ready, Eyes awake to tend the torches When the evening tasks 


are doing. 

In the morning, ears alert, Listen for the early cockcrow. 

When the cock has crowed but once And the second crow not 
sounded, Then it’s time for the young to rise And the old to go 
on sleeping. 

“If the rooster does not crow, 
113 

If the master’s bird is silent, Take the moon then for your 
rooster, Take the Great Bear for your guide. 

Go outside repeatedly, Watch the moving of the moon, From 
the Great Bear take instruction, Study out the stars of heaven. 

“When the Bear’s in right position, 
121 

Front directly southward pointing And the tail is straightly 
northward, Then it’s time for you to rise From the side of your 
young sweetheart, Slip out from the rosy sleeper, Hurry away 
to light the fire, To uncover it from ashes; Blow on it but do it 
softly Lest you blow the sparks all over. 

“If no fire is in the ashes, 
135 

No sparker in the tinder box, Pet your dear one, coax your 
handsome: ‘Give me a light, my dear, my darling, Just a little 
spark, my berry.’ 

“You will get a tiny flint 
137 

And a tiny bit of tinder; Strike a fire in a flash, Light a wood 
splint in the holder. 

Hurry out to clean the cow barn And to feed the waking cattle; 
Mother-in-law’s cow is lowing And the old man’s horse is 
neighing, While the son’s cow’s chain is rattling And the 
daughter’s calf is bawling For you to hurry with the hay Or to 
favour it with clover. 

“Bending over in the cow barn, 
149 

Stooping through the cattle shed, Feed the cattle quietly And 
be gentle with the sheep. 

Give the straw out to the cows, Water the heifers of the sickly; 
Then give fine straw to the foals, To the lambs the finest hay. 

Do not holler at the pigs, Do not kick the little piglets; Take a 
troughful for the pigs And another for the piglets. 

“Do not loaf around the cow barn 
161 

Nor loiter, pottering in the sheep pen. 

When you’ve cleaned the cattle shed And have tended to the 
cattle, Then go like the driven snow Quickly back into the 
house. 


In the house a child is crying, Baby wrapped up in the covers, 
For the poor child cannot talk, And being speechless cannot 
tell you Whether he is cold or hungry Or if something else is 
wrong Before his dear one comes to him And he hears his 
mother’s voice. 

“When you come into the house 
175 

Come in as a four-fold object: In your hand a water bucket, 
Underneath your arm a twig broom And between your teeth a 
firestick — You yourself are then the fourth. 

“Wipe the sills and sweep the floor, 
181 

Then throw water on the floorboards —- But don’t throw it on 
the baby. 

If you see a baby there, Even one of sister-in-law’s, Set the baby 
on a bench, Wash its face and smooth its hair; Butter a piece 
of bread for it And put it in the baby’s hand. 

If no bread is in the house, Put a wood chip in its hand. 

“When you come to wash the tables — 
193 

By the end of the week at latest - Don’t forget to wash the 
edges — And don’t skip the table legs; Rinse the benches off 
with water And with a bird wing wipe the walls, All the 
benches with their sides, Walls along their stripes and 
chinkings. 

“Where there’s dust upon the table 
201 

Or upon the window sills, Wipe them over with a wing; With a 
wet rag wipe them down That the dust can’t fly around, 
Floating way up to the ceiling. 

“Scrape the soot down from the ceiling, 
207 

Sweep it also from the fireplace - Keep in mind the chimney 
too, And don’t forget the rafters either. 

Get it looking like a real house, Respected as a decent dwelling. 

“Listen, girl, to what I’m saying, 
213 

What I’m saying, speaking of: Never romp around undressed, 
Laze about without a smock; Never go without a kerchief, 
Roam about without your shoes. 

That could make your sweetheart angry, Cause your young 
man to complain. 

“Some things you must guard with care: 
221 

There are rowans in the dooryard; Rowans in the yard are 

sacred, Rowan branches too are holy And the leaves upon the 


branches — And the berries even holier. 

By their means a girl may learn, A young woman may be 
guided To affect her sweetheart’s feelings, Even to command 
his heart. 

“Be alert as mouse’s ears, 
231 

Feet as quick as rabbit’s feet, Nape and neck as supple bending 

As a growing juniper Or the green tip of a chokecherry. 
“You must keep yourself alert, 
237 

Always wakeful, on your guard, Lest you settle on your seat, 
Stretching out upon the stove-bench Or flop down upon the 
bedding, Lounging lazy on the bedstead. 

“Brother-in-law comes from ploughing, 
243 

Father-in-law from mending fences, Husband from his work 
outdoors, Handsome back from burning clearings: Take them 
water with a bucket And a wiper for their hands - Bow down 
humbly, speaking gently. 

“Comes the mother from the storehouse, 
251 

Flour basket in her arms; Run to meet her in the yard, Bow and 
ask to take her basket, To relieve her of her burden And to 
take it to the house. 

“When you do not know yourself 
257 

Or you cannot even guess What work you should turn to next 
Or what new task to begin, Ask the mother-in-law to tell you 
‘O my kind, kind mother-in-law, How have you arranged the 
work, How are all the chores assigned?’ 

“Quite agreeably she will answer, 
265 

The old mother-in-law will tell you: ‘This is how it’s done with 
us, How the work is all arranged: Grain is pounded, flour 
ground, Rocking, rocking with the quern staff; Water carried, 
dough is kneaded, Firewood carried to the house That the 
stove may be well heated. 

When the dough is shaped and risen, Then it’s baked in big fat 
buns; Next the dishes must be washed, Firkins must be rinsed 
out cleanly.’ 

“When you’ve heard the woman out 
279 

And your chores have been recounted, Hurry to the grinding 
shed With the dried grain from the hearthstone. 

Then when you have gotten there, Go into the grinding shed. 

Do not cuckoo on the way, Do not warble out full-throated; Let 


the quernstone do the singing And the quernstaff do the 
warbling. 

Do not puff or pant too loudly As you turn and turn the 
handmill, Lest your father-in-law imagine Or your mother-in- 
law suppose That your puffing is from anger, Resentment 
sizzling in your heart. 

“Sift the flour briskly, take it 
295 

In a basket to the house. 

Knead the bread most carefully, Mix the dough most evenly, 
That no clots of flour are left, Leaving only clear smooth 
mixture. 

“If you see a cowl turned over, 
301 

Take the cowl up on your shoulder, Under your arm a 
waterbucket, Walk down with them to the water — Carry the 
cowl carefully By the end of the cowlstaff. 

Into the house then like a wind, Like the spring wind, Ahava, 
Without lingering at the well, Gazing down upon the water, 
Lest your father-in-law imagine Or your mother-in-law 
suppose That you’re gazing at your image In self-admiration 
vainly, Rosy features on the water, Beauty mirrored in the 
well. 

“From the woodpile, from the long stack 
317 

Fetch the faggots for the fire; Do not scorn the poorest wood, 
Taking even aspen billets. 

Toss the billets quietly Without any clunking clatter, Lest your 
father-in-law imagine Or your mother-in-law suppose That 
you’re flinging them in anger, Slamming them about in 
temper. 

“When you start out to the storehouse, 
327 

Go out there to fetch the flour, Do not linger in the storehouse, 
Stay there any length of time, Lest your father-in-law imagine 
Or your mother-in-law suppose That you’re dealing out the 
flour, Giving it to village women. 

“When you come to washing dishes 
335 

And to scouring out the firkins, Wash the jugs and wash their 
handles And the pitchers with their grooves, Rinse the mugs — 
remember the rims, And the spoons — remember the handles. 

“Count the spoons and count the dishes 
341 

And keep track of all utensils, Lest the dogs should run off with 

them Or the cats contrive to keep them, Or the birds fly off 


with them, Children scatter them abroad. 

In the village there are children, Little heads enough and more 

To carry off the pots and pans And to scatter spoons abroad. 
“When it’s time for evening sauna, 
351 

Fetch the water and the slappers; Steep the slappers soft and 
ready, Ready in a smoke-free sauna. 

Do not linger in the sauna, Stay there any length of time, Lest 
your father-in-law imagine Or your mother-in-law suppose 
That you’re lazing on the platform, Basking on the sauna 
benches. 

“When you go back to the house 
361 

There invite your father-in-law: ‘O my kind, kind father-in-law, 
Now the sauna is quite ready, Water hauled and slappers 
ready, All the steps and platform swept. 

Go and wash yourself at leisure, Splash the water without 
stinting. 

On the floor below the platform I will be the vapour maker. 

“When it’s time to do the spinning, 
371 

Time to work at weaving cloth, Don’t rely on neighbour 
fingers, Teaching from across the brook, Directions from 
another household Or a weaver’s reed from strangers. 

“You yourself must spin the threads, 
377 

Warp and weft with your fingers; Make the weft threads 
somewhat looser And the warp threads twisted tighter. 

Then you wind the yarn up firmly, Roll it lightly on the reel; 
Then adjust it for the warp-beam And align it for the loom. 

“Strike the batten, lift the heddles, 
385 

Weave the cloth for homespun jackets, Woollen skirts from 
single fleeces, From the coats of winter sheep, From the fluff 
of spring-born lamb, From the down of summer ewe. 

“Listen then to what I’m saying, 
393 

Once again to what I tell you: Brew the barley beer in batches, 
Tasty malt drink made from barley, Using but one barleycorn, 
Burning only half a tree trunk. 

“When yow’re sprouting barleycorn, 
399 

Sweetening the malted grain, Do not lift it with a crook, Do not 
stir it with a stick; Always lift it with your hands, Turn it over 
with your palms. 

Check the sauna very often: Do not let the sprouts be spoiled, 


Do not let the cat sit on them Or the tomcat sleep upon them. 

Do not worry about the wolves Nor the wild beasts of the forest 
When you go to check the sauna, Coming and going there at 
midnight. 

“When your neighbours come to visit 
413 

Never be unfriendly to them. 

Every well-kept household always Keeps provisions for a 
visitor, Broken meats with odds and ends Such as sweet buns 
and the like. 

“Gently ask them to be seated 
419 
And converse with them politely. 
Feed the strangers with kind words Till the dinner is prepared. 
“Then again when they are leaving 
423 

And are saying their goodbyes, Do not walk out with the 
visitors, Do not go beyond the door, Lest it make your 
husband angry, Make your handsome one be sulky. 

“Tf the urge should come upon you 
429 

To go calling on your neighbours, Only then go visiting After 
you have got permission. 

When youw’re there, guard your speaking: Do not find fault with 
your household Nor abuse your mother-in-law. 

“Other daughters-in-law may ask 
437 

Or some other village women: ‘Does your mother-in-law give 
butter As your mother did at home?’ 

Do not ever, ever say: ‘No she does not give me butter.’ 

But instead you tell them grandly: ‘Yes, she always gives me 
butter, Serves it out in ladlefuls.’ 

Say it even though it happened Only once in early summer — 
And the butter old and rancid From another winter’s 
churning. 

“Listen yet to what I’m saying 
447 

And again relating to you: When you go away from here And 
you join another household, Don’t forget your mother ever Or 
belittle her to others; She it was who nourished you, Suckled 
you at her own sweet breast; From her own dear self she fed 
you, From the whiteness of her body. 

Many a sleepless night she passed, Many a meal she quite 
forgot While she rocked you in your cradle, Tending you, her 
little one. 

“Whoever does forget her mother 


461 

Or belittles her own mother Cannot go to Manala Or to Tuoni 
with clear conscience; Mana’s penalty is heavy, Harsh the 
reckoning of Tuoni For one who does forget her mother Or 
belittles her own mother. 

Tuoni’s daughters will berate you, Mana’s maidens bite and 
bicker: ‘How could you forget your mother, Or belittle your 
own mother? 

She endured such great distress, Fearful anguish when she bore 
you Lying on the sauna floor, On the straw bed in the sauna 
As she was giving birth to you, Bearing you, ungrateful 
wretch.” 

A woman who sat upon the floor, 
479 

Old wife wrapped up in her mantle, Wanderer at village 
thresholds, One who knew the beggar’s road, Now related her 
stark story: “To his dear the cock was crowing, 

485 

Chanticleer to his darling; In the snow month crows were 
cawing, Singing, swinging in the springtime. 

I’m the one who should be singing, Cocks and crows remaining 
silent; They’re at home with all their dear ones, Their belovéd 
always by them, But I have no home, no dear one; All my 
days are loveless, lonely. 

“Listen, sister, as I tell you: 
495 

When you go to your husband’s home Do not heed your 
husband’s wishes As I, the wretched, heeded them: Man’s 
desire and tongue of lark, Heart’s desire of my great suitor. 

“As a girl I was a flower, 
501 

Twig of heather, supple sapling, Bursting bud — and was called 
‘Berry of the Arctic Bramble’. 

‘Golden One’ was whispered to me, In my father’s meadow 
‘Teal’, 

‘Wild Goose’ in my mother’s chambers; Called a ‘Sea Bird’ at my 
brother’s, Then a ‘Bunting’ at my sister’s. 

Free and worriless I roamed As a flower in the lanes, As a 
raspberry in the meadows; Gamboled on the sandy shores, 
Over flowery pathways dancing, Tripped it over hill and 
hollow; Sang from every dune and dale, Hymned and 
hummed through every glade, Playing games in leafy groves, 
In the clearings always joyous. 


“Hunger draws the fox to snares, 
519 
Tongue of weasel to a trap; So the instinct of a maiden Draws a 


maiden to a man, Custom, to another household. 

Thus indeed a girl is moulded, Thus a daughter lullabied — To 

become a daughter-in-law And a slave to mother-in-law. 
“T, a berry, was transplanted, 
527 

Chokecherry moved to other shores; Whortleberry to be 
snipped at Or a strawberry to be scolded. 

Every tree was snapping at me, Every alder cutting at me, 
Every birch berating me, Every aspen all abusive. 

“So they wed me to a husband, 
535 

Dragged me to a mother-in-law. 

They had told me as they wooed me That there were six 
firwood houses, Twice as many separate chambers; Many 
barns around the clearings, Flower beds along the laneways; 
Barley growing by the brooksides, Flourishing oat fields on 
the heath; Bins of grain already threshed, Other binfuls to be 
threshed; Hundred coins already gotten And another hundred 
coming. 

“There I like a fool went traipsing, 
549 

Like an idiot gave my hand. 

There the promised house was built Of six props and seven 
poles — Clearings empty of all mercy, Woodlots empty of 
affection; Lanes all full of cares for me, Woodlands full of 
woes and worries; Bins containing winnowed angers, Others 
filled with unthreshed hatreds — Add a hundred scoldings 
gotten, Hundred more to be expected. 

“But I paid no heed to that, 
561 

Tried to do my duties humbly. 

Thus I hoped to earn respect And to gain some real affection By 
bringing fire into the house And attending to the torches — At 
the door I bumped my forehead, Right against the doorpost 
struck it. 

In the doorway strange eyes stare, Fierce eyes from the 
chimney corner; From the mid-floor squint eyes glare, From 
the back wall eyes most hateful. 

From his mouth the fire is spurting, Burning brands beneath his 
tongue, All from mouth of nasty master, From beneath that 
cruel tongue. 

“But I did not yield to this, 
577 

Tried somehow to live and bear it, Always meekly at their 

mercy And submissive to their orders. 


Ran around on rabbit feet, Went about on weasel paws; Got to 
bed so wearily late And got up so tiredly early, But it earned 
me no respect Nor brought me any tenderness — Even had I 
moved great mountains Or had split the crags asunder. 

“Quite in vain I ground coarse grain, 
589 

Carefully sifted out the grit For my mother-in-law to dine on, 
The old guzzle-throat to gobble, Seated at her long deal table, 
Gobbling from a gold-rimmed platter. 

I, the wretched daughter-in-law, Ate the scrapings from the 
quernstone, With the stove bench for my table, For my spoon 
a wooden ladle. 

“Many times as daughter-in-law 
599 

When I still lived with my husband I collected marshland 
grasses. 

These I baked, baked for my bread. 

For my after-dinner toddy I had nothing but plain water 
Dipped up in a birchen scooper. 

I ate fish, Baltic sprats, Only when I worked at seining, 
Swinging widely with the seine sweeps, Rocking, tilting with 
the boat; But I never got such fish, Never from my mother-in- 
law, Not so much as would suffice For a day or for a 
mouthful. 

I spent summers gathering fodder, 
613 

Winters heaving on a dung fork Like a serf of olden days, Like 
a slave or hired farmhand. 

Always at my mother-in-law’s Got the heaviest of the tools, 
Heftiest flail at threshing time, Biggest flax brake from the 
sauna, Heaviest beater at the washing, Clumsiest dung fork in 
the barnyard. 

No one thought that I could tire Or that I could sink exhausted 
Even though the men tired out And young horses were 
exhausted. 

“Thus I worked in working hours, 
627 

Thus I laboured through each workday, Miserable maid and 
servant now, Laboured, straining every muscle. 

Let another mood come on, They condemned me to the fire, 
Consigned me to the very devil. 

“For no reason I was scolded 
633 

And deliberately abused As reward for my endeavours, 

Payment for my good behaviour; Spiteful words, abusive 


sayings Rained on me like burning sparks Or like iron 
hailstones pelting. 
“Even this I did not question, 
641 

Would have lived on as before With an angry mother-in-law, 
Helper to that fire-tongued crone, But there came a grievous 
thing, A thing that multiplied my sorrow: Sweetheart turned 
into a wolf, Handsome husband to a bear; Turned his side to 
me when eating, Turned his back to me when sleeping, 
Turned his back to me when working. 

“Over this I wept alone, 
651 

Puzzling on it in my storehouse. 

I remembered other days, How I lived before at home On the 
wide fields of my father, In my gentle mother’s home. 

I began to dwell upon it, Talking to myself aloud: ‘Well enough 
my mother knew How to get her little apple, Had the skill to 
grow the seedling — But not where it should be planted. 

And she set the lovely seedling In a very noisome setting, Put it 
in an unfit place, In the tough roots of a birch tree, There to 
weep its life away, Lost in month-long lamentations. 

“Wasn't I fit for a higher station, 
669 

Longer yards and wider floors, Finer figure for embracing, 
Fuller blooded man for husband? 

Got tied up to this fatbelly, Stuck with this old shuffleshoe — 
Got his torso from a crow, Snatched his nose from a croaking 
corbie And his mouth from a greedy wolf, His whole frame 
from an old bruin. 

“Just by going up the hill 
681 

Such a one I could have gotten From a pitchy roadside stump, 
From a hollow log of alder; Lump of turf to make his snout, 
And his beard of mouldy mosses; Mouth of stone and head of 
clay And his eyes of glowing coals; Stuck on birch galls for his 
ears, For his legs a sallow fork.’ 

“This the sorry spell I sang, 
691 

Sobbing always in frustration. 

Happened that my handsome heard it Standing there beside 
the wall; Suddenly then he comes for me, Stamping on the 
storehouse steps - I knew him by the way he walked, Knew 
him by each step and stride. 

Though not a breath of wind was blowing, His hair was 
upright, wildly waving, Gums were grinning, eyes pop-staring; 


In his hand a rowan switch, Knotty cudgel under arm — And 
with these he comes to beat me, Clubs me crack! across the 
pate. 
“Let the evening come again. 
707 

Then at bedtime takes a strap, Leathery lash down from a nail, 
Lays it on the bed beside him — And of course it’s there for me 
Not for anyone else, be sure. 

“When I came to bed that evening, 
713 

Sweetheart came and lay beside me, Gave my ribs an elbow 
jab, Beat me with a furious hand, Many a blow with willow 
switches, Whipstock made of walrus bone. 

“Then his chilly flank I left, 
721 

From the cold, cold bed I rose. 

Sweetheart followed on my heels, Driving me with threats 
outdoors: In my hair his fist he twisted, Tearing tufts out in 
his fury, Flinging them out on the wind, Wind of spring, cold 
Ahava. 

“What to do, what course to follow? 
729 

I had shoes of steel made for me, With strong laces made of 
copper, In which I lurked behind the walls, Spying round 
about the lane ends Till the madness should subside And the 
madman settle down. 

But the madness does not quiet Nor the madman settle down. 

“Then I felt the cold come on me 
739 

Where I, the poor pariah, waited, Standing there beside the 
wall, Lingering there behind the door. 

There I wondered, thought it over: ‘I’m not the sort to bear 
such malice From the holders of long hatreds, Nor such high 
and mighty scorning In this fiendish lair of Lempo, In this den 
of devils’ brood.’ 

“So I left these charming hovels, 
749 

Left this darling dwelling place. 

I, the innocent, went wandering; Roamed the fields, roamed 
the fens, Over unknown waters travelled; Wandered to my 
brother’s field’s end. 

There the dry firs cuckooed at me, Sang the bushy-headed 
pines, Crows all cawed and magpies mocked: ‘Here there is no 
home for you Nor your birthplace any longer.’ 

“But I paid no heed to that, 


761 


Went on to my brother’s dooryard. 

There the gates all creaked at me, All the meadows too 
protested. 

‘Why indeed do you come home? 

What is it you hope to hear? 

Long ago your father died And your gentle mother too; 
Brother’s a total stranger to you And his wife is like a 
Russian.’ 

“But again I did not heed it 
771 
And went straight up to the house. 
When my hand was on the latch It was cold against my fingers. 
“When I got into the house, 
775 

There I halted in the doorway. 

Proud the lady of the house, And she does not stir to greet me 
Nor to give her hand in welcome. 

Well, I also have my pride, Make no motion to embrace her 
Nor to offer her my hand. 

Put my hand on the fireplace, On the stones — but they were 
cold; Lowered my hand down to the ashes, There the ashes 
too were cold. 

“On the bench my brother’s lolling, 
787 

From the stove bench gawking, gaping, Soot a fathom on his 
shoulders And a handspan on his body, Ell of ash upon his 
head, Half a quart of hard-caked soot. 

“Then my brother asked the stranger, 
793 

Enquired of the new arrival: ‘From what place beyond the 
water Does the stranger come to see us?’ 

In reply I asked him simply: ‘Don’t you know your own, own 
sister, Your own mother’s own, own child? 

We're the children of one mother, Nested, cradled by one bird, 
Born as hatchlings of one goose, Nestlings of the same ruffed 
grouse.’ 

Then my brother broke out weeping, Water streaming from his 
eyes. 

“Said my brother to his wife, 
805 

Whispered softly to his sweetheart: ‘Bring refreshments for my 
sister.’ 

So my brother’s bug-eyed woman Brought me cabbage from 
the kitchen, Cabbage stew but with no fat, For the pup had 
gulped the fat And the dog had licked the salt, Blacky had his 


morning snack. 
“Said my brother to his wife, 
813 

Whispered softly to his sweetheart: ‘Bring the guest a drink of 
ale.’ 

But my brother’s bug-eyed woman Brought me nothing else but 
water. 

Even that was dirty water Where her sisters washed their faces, 
Hand wash of my sisters-in-law. 

“So I left my brother’s house, 
821 

Left the house where I was born! 

Started, wretched, on my wanderings, Outcast on the 
wanderer’s road, As an exile round strange shores. 

Like a crippled beggar wandering, Always at a stranger’s door, 
At an unfamiliar gateway Like poor children on a shore, 
Paupers cared for by the village. 

“There are many people now, 
831 

Very many of them now Who speak to me with angry voices, 
Snap at me in irritation; Very few address me kindly, Tell me 
with a gentle mouth ‘Come and warm you by the fire,’ 

When I come in from the rain, From cowering in the cold 
outside, With my skirt hem ringed with rime And my coat 
hem swirled with snow. 

“I could never have believed, 
843 

Never in my younger years, Even though a hundred told me Or 
a thousand tongues repeated, That I’d descend to these 
conditions, That I’d ever see such days As the days I suffer 
now — What lot has fallen to my hand!” 


RUNO 24 


The Teaching of the Bridegroom 


Now the bride has been advised, And the maiden well-directed. 

I will speak now to my brother, To the bridegroom from my 
mouth: “Bridegroom, you my little brother, 

5 

Yet more precious than a brother, Dearer than a mother’s child, 
Closer than a father’s offspring, Listen as I speak to you, As I 
speak, as I tell you Of your little linnet here, Beautiful bird 
you have captured. 

“Lucky bridegroom, thank your fortune 
13 

For the good that you receive, In your thanking, thank it well. 

Good you got and good befell; Good the great Creator 
promised, Good the gracious God has given. 

Also, give thanks to the father, Even more thanks to the mother 
Who has cradled such a daughter, Such a special bride for 
you. 

“Pure the virgin at your side, 
23 

Shining in your bridal gifts, Radiant one now in your power, 
Graceful one now in your keeping. 

Capable the girl beside you And so blushful as your partner, 
Lively girl for any labour At the threshing, at the haying; Able 
laundress, linen bleacher, Skilful spinner, clever weaver. 

“Like a cuckoo on a hill 
35 

Is the creaking of her batten, Swift as weasel through a 
woodpile Is the swooping of her shuttle, With the bobbin 
spinning like a Pine cone in a squirrel’s mouth. 

Neighbours do not sleep so soundly Nor the people of the 
manor Since the creaking of her batten And the whirring of 
her shuttle. 

“Bridegroom, young man, handsome figure, 
45 

Forge yourself a scythe, a steel one, And affix a handle to it; 
Carve the handle in the gateway, Whittling, sitting on a 
stump. 


When the sunny days have come, Take your sweetheart to the 
meadow — Notice how the hay is rustling, Coarse hay 
creaking, sedges sighing, Sorrel swishing, tussocks levelling, 
And observe the suckers snapping. 

“When the right occasion comes 
59 

Then present her with a shuttle, Sturdy batten, fitting warp 
beam; Carve out shapely, graceful treadles — All the makings 
of a loom. 

Set her on the weaver’s bench With the batten in her hand. 

Then the creaking of the batten And the clatter of the loom 
Will be heard by all the neighbours, And still farther through 
the village. 

Village women will be wondering, Neighbour women will be 
asking: ‘Who is weaving cloth at this time?’ 

Properly enough, you answer: ‘Oh, that? That’s my darling 
weaving, My own sweetheart at her rattling.’ 

‘Does the cloth show any flaws, Are there any broken warp 
threads?’ 

‘In the cloth there are no flaws, And there are no broken warp 
threads; Flawless as the Moonmaid’s weaving Or the spinning 
of the Sunmaid; Skilful as the Great Bear’s daughter, As 
accomplished as the Starmaid.’ 

“Bridegroom, young man, handsome figure, 
85 

When you set out on this journey, Driving out away from here, 
Driving with your youthful bride, With your lovely chick 
beside you, Do not drive your little sparrow, Little linnet, off 
the road At the corner of a fence, Tip her over on a stump 
Stretched out on the stony ground. 

Never in her father’s house, In her tender mother’s care, Was 
she driven off the road At the corner of a fence Or tipped over 
on a stump, Overturned upon a rock pile. 

“Bridegroom, young and handsome fellow, 
103 

When you travel with your bride, When you take her on a visit, 
Do not leave her in some corner Moping idly by herself. 

Never in her father’s house, Back then in her mother’s 
chambers Was she left in any corner Moping idly by herself. 

She was always at the windows Or then tripping round the 
floor, Father’s gladness in the evenings, Mother’s loved one in 
the mornings. 

“You must never, you poor bridegroom, 
117 
Bring this chicken to the mortar To prepare the famine bread, 


Pounding bark and arum root, Nor to bake her bread of straw, 
Pounding small the bark of pine. 

Never in her father’s house, In her tender mother’s care Was 
she set before a mortar, Pounding bark and arum root, Nor to 
bake her bread of straw, Pounding small the bark of pine. 

“Take the chicken to your grain store, 
129 

Let her load up at the rye bin, Take her fill from bins of barley 
For the baking of fat loaves, Skilful brewing of sound ale — 
And to bake the wheaten loaves, So well-kneaded, patted 
shapely. 

“Bridegroom, brotherly companion! 
137 

Do not cause this chicken sorrow, Do not make our little 
gosling Ever weep in homesick grieving. 

Should an hour of grieving come When she’s longing for her 
home, Put the brown horse in the shafts Or the white one into 
harness; Drive her to her father’s house, To her gentle 
mother’s home. 

“Now, this little chicken of yours 
147 

And our little linnet bird, Never treat her as your serf girl, 
Never as a hired servant; Do not bar the cellars to her Nor the 
riches of the storehouse. 

Never in her father’s house, In her tender mother’s home Was 
she treated as a serf, Dealt with as a servant girl. 

Never was the cellar barred, Nor the riches of the storehouse; 
She always sliced the wheaten bread, And looked after all the 
hens’ eggs, Tubs of milk and butts of beer, Mornings opening 
up the storerooms, Evenings locking up the lofts. 

“Bridegroom, young man, handsome figure! 
165 

If you treat your lady kindly, It will all be to your credit: When 
you come to your father-in-law’s, To your gracious mother-in- 
law’s You yourself will then be feasted, Fed and feasted, 
tippled tipsy, Horse unharnessed and well-stabled, Given feed 
and given water And the oat box set before it. 

“Never say it of our maiden, 
177 

Of our little linnet birdling, Do not say that she is clanless Nor 
that she is wanting kinfolk, For in fact her clan is large And 
her kinship very wide. 

If you sowed a peck of peas, There would be but one apiece; If 
you sowed a peck of flaxseed, Each would get but one thread 
only. 


“See you do not, you poor bridegroom, 
187 

Ever treat this maiden badly; Never teach her like a slave — 
Never with a leather lash, Never with the five-thonged knout 
— Nor make her weep out on the stairs. 

Never in her father’s house, Never before was the maiden 
Taught with whipstrokes like a slave — Never with a leather 
lash, Never with a five-thonged knout — Nor made to weep out 
on the stairs. 

“Stand before her like a wall, 
199 

Stay there upright like a doorpost; Do not let your mother 
strike her Nor the father-in-law berate her; Let no stranger 
treat her meanly Nor a neighbour dare abuse her. 

If the family says to whip her, Others want her to be punished, 
You can’t bear to whip your sweetheart Nor to punish your 
belovéd, The long-desired one whom you won After three 
long years of waiting, Such a long time in your courting. 

“Teach your girl, instruct your apple; 
211 

Teach her, bridegroom, in the bed Or behind the door correct 
her, For one year in each place - For a year by word of 
mouth, For the next by glance of eye, And the third by stamp 
of foot. 

“Tf she still remains unheeding 
219 

And does not obey at all, Get a fresh reed from the reed bed, 
Stalk of horsetail from the heath And instruct your woman 
with it. 

This way teach her in the fourth year: Tap her only lightly with 
it, With the reed edge barely touch her — But by all means do 
not whip her, Do not lay a switch upon her. 

“Only if she still persists 
229 

And does not obey at all, Pull a switch up from a thicket, Birch 
rod from a woodsy hollow - Underneath your fur coat bring it 
That the neighbours may know nothing. 

Show it to her, brandish it, But you must not strike her yet. 

“Tf she still remains unheeding 
237 

And does not obey at all, Give her lessons with the switch, 
With a birchen branch correct her. 

Teach her in a room four-cornered, Where the chinks are 
caulked with mosses; Do not do it in the open, In a field or 
meadow whip her, Lest the noise be heard by neighbours, 
Ruckus reach another house, Woman’s weeping reach the 


village, Great commotion reach the forest. 
“Always switch her on her shoulders 
249 

And the soft flesh of her bottom; Do not strike her eyes or face, 
Do not touch her ears at all, Lest a welt show on her forehead, 
Black and blue above her eye. 

Then the brother-in-law would ask And the father-in-law 
surmise, Neighbouring ploughmen too would see it And the 
village women mock: ‘Well, has someone been to war And 
been badly bruised in battle; Was she torn up by a wolf, 
Clawed up by a forest bear; Or then is a wolf her sweetheart 
Or a bear her close companion?” 

Spoke an old man from the stove top, 
265 

An old wandering beggarman: “You must never, you poor 
bridegroom, Heed a woman’s whims and wishes, Woman’s 
wishes, larkbird’s twittering As I did, unhappy fellow! 

Bought the meat and bought the bread, Bought the butter, 
bought the beer; Bought her fish of every kind, Delicacies of 
every sort, Home-brewed ale, foreign wheat bread. 

“But I got no good of it, 
279 

Not so much as decent manners: When she came into the 
house, Came as if to tear my hair out, Eyeballs rolling, making 
faces, Hissing in her spitefulness, Calling me a clumsy oaf And 
a low-down cordwood cutter. 

“But a new trick I recalled, 
289 

Another way to deal with her: When I began to peel a birch 
rod, She caressed me as her birdling; When I cut a juniper top, 
Yielded to me as her sweetheart; When I switched her with a 
willow, Then she clambered on my neck.” 

Here the poor bride gasped and sighed, 
297 

Broke out into sudden weeping And expressed her feelings 
thus: “Now the party’s breaking up, Soon the others will be 
going, Sooner will my leaving come, And it draws on ever 
nearer, Though I’m laggard-loath to leave here - Oh, how 
hard the hour of parting — To depart from this dear village, 
From this charming home of mine Where I grew up 
innocently, Grew up, gently, kindly cared for All the distance 
of my growthtime, The whole period of my childhood. 

“Never before did I imagine, 
313 

Never before could I believe Nor ever think that ’d abandon 

Nor believe that I’d forsake Field and flower of this homestead 


And the shoulders of this ridge. 

Now I know I must abandon, And believe that I must leave it — 
Now the tankards have been emptied And the farewell drinks 
all drunk. 

Soon the sleighs will face about, Prows all outward, sterns all 
houseward, Sidelong to my father’s stable, Slantwise to the 
cattle barn. 

“With what, now that I am leaving, 
327 

Going away from here, poor thing, Shall I show my gratitude 
To my mother for her milk, To my father for his goodness, To 
my brother for his kindness, To my sister for her friendship? 

“T give thanks to you, my father, 
333 
For the meals and all the snacks, All the plenty you provided. 
“T give thanks to you, my mother, 
337 

For the cradling of your young one, For the fostering of the 

little one, For the feeding at your breasts. 
“T give thanks to you, my brother, 
341 

Both my brother and my sister, Thank you all, my family, All 
the comrades of my growthtime In whose company I 
flourished, Constant comrades of my childhood. 

“May you not, my good father 
347 

May you not, my gentle mother, Neither clan nor kin of ours, 
Numerous and illustrious tribe, Find a cause here for great 
grieving When I go to other lands, Travel off to unknown 
places. 

The Creator’s sun shines elsewhere, The Creator’s moon gleams 
golden, And the stars of heaven twinkle; And the brilliance of 
the Bear stars Lights up yonder skies as brightly In far distant 
other places, Not only on my father’s acres And the house 
where I was reared. 

“Now I go as go I must 
363 

From this most precious home of mine, Leave the house my 
father built And my mother’s plenteous cellar; Leave my 
marshes, leave my meadows, And my greensward all behind 
me; Leave my clear and sparkling waters And abandon my 
sand beaches To the village women’s bathing, Splashing high 
jinks of the herders. 

“I forsake my fens to waders, 
373 


And my fields I leave to plodders, Alder thickets to reposers; 


Leave the heather to the hikers, Fence-side pathways to the 
walkers; Leave the lanes to passersby, And the barnyards to 
the runners; Walls for leaners, floors for cleaners, Floors for 
cleaners and for sweepers; Leave the fields for running 
reindeer, Backwoods to the wandering lynxes; Clearings for 
the geese to nest on, Leafy bowers for birds to rest in. 
“Now I go as go I must, 
387 
Together with another goer Into the lap of autumn night, Over 
glassy springtime ice So that not a trace is left, Not a footprint 
on the glare, Not the scrape of skirt on snowcrust, Nor a hint 
of hem on snow. 
“But then when I come again, 
395 
Visiting my home once more, Mother will not hear me calling 
Nor my father heed my weeping As I mourn above his brow 
And lament above his head. 
Now the new grass lifts already And a juniper has risen On the 
flesh that suckled me, On the cheekbone of my bearer. 
“So, when I go back again 
405 
To revisit this long farmyard, No one else will recognize me, 
No one here but these two objects: On the rail fence just a 
withe tie Which I tied there as a child, And the last post of the 
fencing Which I set there as a girl. 
“Then my mother’s barren cow, 
413 
Which I watered as a youngster, Tended when it was a calf, 
Softly starts to moo at me From the litter left by winter, From 
the winter feeding ground - She will still remember me As a 
daughter of the house. 
“Then my father’s good old stallion, 
421 
Which I tended as a youngster, Fed when just a growing girl, 
Softly starts to neigh at me From the litter left by winter, 
From the winter feeding ground — He will still remember me 
As a daughter of the house. 
“Then my brother’s good old dog, 
429 
Which I cared for as a child, As a young girl taught new tricks, 
Softly starts to bark at me From the litter left by winter, From 
the winter feeding ground — He will still remember me As a 
daughter of the house. 
“But the others will not know me 
437 


When I go back to my home, Though they are my old time 


moorings As they were when I lived there, Whitefish sounds 
and seining grounds In their old familiar places. 
“Stay, my cabin, in good health, 
443 
Health beneath your roof of planking. 
It will be a pleasure for me To come visiting here again. 
“Stay, my porchway, in good health, 
447 
Porchway with your floor of planking. 
It will be a pleasure for me To come visiting here again. 
“Stay, my farmyard, in good health, 
451 
Health where holy rowans grow. 
It will be a pleasure for me To come visiting here again. 
“Now I give you all good health: 
455 
Fields and forest with your berries, Laneways with your flower- 
grown borders And the heaths with purple heather; Lakes 
with hundred islands dotted, Whitefish sounds and fir-clad 
hillocks, Backwoods hollows with your birch trees.” 
Impatient of the long farewells, 
463 
Ilmarinen caught her up, Set her in the waiting sleigh, 
Switched his horse and shouted gaily: “Fare you well, all you 
lake shores, Shores of lakes and meadow borders, All you piny 
hillsides rising With your groves of tall old pine trees; 
Chokecherry clump behind the house, Junipers along the well- 
path; On the ground all berry bushes, Berry bushes, stalks of 
straw; Willow clumps and roots of fir, Alder leaves and birch 
bark gleaming!” 
So smith Ilmarinen parted, 
477 
Left the yard of Pohjola, Left the singing children there, 
Children singing and reciting: “Flew a black bird here among 
us, Flapping through the wilderness; Lured away our little 
duckling And enticed our berry from us; Took away our apple 
from us, Coaxed our pet fish from the water; Cheated us with 
petty cash, Fooled us with a bit of silver. 
Who will take us to the water, Guide us to the river now? 
Now the water tubs stand empty With the cowlstaffs creaking 
idly; Floor boards will be left unscrubbed And the floors 
remain unswept; Goblets will be streaked with grime And the 
tankard handles tarnished.” 
Ilmarinen with his bride 
497 
Sped along those northern shores, Passing by the Straits of 


Mead, Shoulders of the sandy ridges. 

Shingle singing, sand dunes ringing, Sleigh proceeded, road 
whizzed by, With the iron trace-hooks creaking And the 
birchen runners rasping, With the twisted shackles twittering 
While the chokecherry shaft-bows shivered And the withe-ties 
creaked complaining, With the copper fittings clinking As the 
gallant racer ran, Gallant white-blaze galloped homeward. 

Ilmarinen drove a day, 
513 

Drove a second and a third day, One hand holding to the reins, 
Other arm around his bride; One foot set upon the sleigh 
edge, One beneath the woollen robe. 

Ran the racer, journey quickened, 
519 

Day rolled by, the road was shortened; But at last upon the 
third day As the golden sun was setting They beheld the 
craftsman’s home, Ilma’s buildings loomed before them. 

There a rope of soot was rising And a flag of thick smoke 
flying, Streaming skyward from the chimney Till it mingled 
with the clouds. 


RUNO 25 


The Homecoming 


Long indeed the people waited, Waited, watching eagerly For 
the bridal party’s coming To the home of IImarinen. 

Eyes of elders ran with rheum, Sitting staring out of windows; 
Knees of younger people weakened As they waited at the 
gateway, While the children’s feet were freezing As they stood 
along the walls; Middle-agers ruined their shoes Tramping up 
and down the shore. 

Then upon a certain morning, 
13 

After several days of waiting - A commotion through the 

woods, Rush of runners on the heath. 
Then the courteous matron, Lokka, 
17 

Kaleva’s daughter, handsome hostess, Gave the word that they 
were coming: “It’s my son’s sleigh now approaching, Coasting 
home from Pohjola With his young bride by his side. 

“He is near now to these acres, 
23 

Very close now to his homestead, To the house his father built 

him, Which his parent well provided.” 
It is Imarinen coming, 
27 

Almost at the home already Which his father furnished for him 
And his parent well provided. 

On the shaft-bows, bent from saplings, Hazel grouse are gaily 
whistling; On the ornamented sleigh prow Cuckoo bells are 
clearly calling; On the shafts of maple wood Playful squirrels 
are frolicking. 

Said the courteous matron, Lokka, 
37 

Kaleva’s daughter, handsome hostess: “For a new moon the 
village waited, Younger people for the sunrise, Children for a 
field of strawberries, Water for a tar-tight vessel. 

As for me, I was not waiting Even for a half moon here Nor for 
the rising of the sun; I was waiting for my son, For my son 
and daughter-in-law, Watching mornings, watching evenings, 


Did not know where he had vanished. 

Was he rearing a little bride Or fattening up a lean one Since 
he has not come already, Though he promised to return While 
his sleigh ruts were still clear, Long before the trail was cold? 

“Every morning I was watching, 
57 

Wracked my mind throughout the days — If my son’s sleigh 
were not coming, My son’s sled not yet coasting Homeward to 
these puny acres, To this narrow home estate. 

Were the stallion made of straw And the sled had but two 
shackles, Even that I’d call a sleigh, Raise it to a basket sleigh 
If it brought my dear boy to me, Brought my handsome 
darling home. 

“This I hoped for all my life, 
69 

Waiting, watching all my days; Looked until my head was 
crooked, Till my chignon stood up edgewise And my straight 
eyes were asquint — Hoped my dear son would be coming 
Homeward to these little fields, To this narrow home estate. 

Now at last he’s really coming And indeed is now arriving With 
a rosy form beside him, Red-cheeked figure by his side! 

“Bridegroom, my most precious one! 
81 

Loosen White-Blaze from its harness, Lead the good horse to its 
fodder, To its own familiar manger, To its usual feed of oats. 

Come and greet us, everyone, Health to us and to all others, 
And good health to all the village! 

“After you have said your greetings, 
89 

Tell us everything that happened: Did you travel without 
trouble With good health upon your journey, On your way to 
mother-in-law’s, Home of your good father-in-law? 

Did you get her, win the power, Did you break the war-gate 
down; Did you storm the maiden’s castle, Did you smash the 
upright wall; Stride across the matron’s floor, Sit upon the 
master’s bench? 

“But I see that without asking, 
101 

Know it without further question: He has journeyed in good 
health And has travelled without trouble; He has brought his 
gosling with him And has won the mastery; Broken down the 
barricade, Overthrown the wooden castle, Broken down the 
linden wall When he went to his mother-in-law’s, To the home 
of his father-in-law. 

Now the scaup is in his care, Little chicken in his arms, Fair- 


skinned maiden by his side, Shining beauty in his power. 
“Who has brought this lie among us, 
115 

Who has spread this evil gossip That he’s coming empty- 
handed, That the stallion ran for nothing? 

But he comes not empty-handed, Nor did the stallion run for 
nothing: See there what he pulls behind him, What the flax- 
maned is hauling! 

In a sweat the good horse gallops, Flecked with foam the 
chosen racer, Bringing us the little pullet, Bringing us the rosy 
bride. 

“Get up from the sleigh now, lovely, 
127 

Get up, good gift from the long sleigh, Stand up in the sleigh 
unaided, Get out without being lifted, Though you have a 
youth to aid you And a proud man who could lift you. 

“When you get up from the sleigh, 
133 

Come down from the end of it, Step down on the dark-brown 
pathway, On the liver-coloured earth Smoothed and packed 
down by the swine, Trodden by the little piglets, Levelled by 
the little lambkins, Brushed off by a horse’s mane. 

“Step out like a little gosling, 
141 

Patter like a little teal On the swept and level farmyard Of your 
father-in-law’s providing, Furnished by your mother-in-law, 
On the brother’s whittling yard And the sister’s flax-blue 
meadows. 

“Set your foot upon the threshold 
149 

And go up the outer stairway To the honey-fragrant entry, And 
from there step straight inside Underneath the honoured 
rooftree, Underneath the splendid ceiling. 

“Tt was only just last winter, 
155 

Even only just last summer That the duckbone floor was 
singing For her who would be standing on it. 

And the splendid ceiling murmured For her who was to walk 
beneath it, And the windows were rejoicing For her who was 
to sit beside them. 

“Tt was only just this winter, 
163 

Even only just last summer That the latches too were rattling 
For ringed fingers that would close them, And the doorsills all 
were creaking For her handsome hem to brush them; All the 
doors were opening, Impatient for their opener. 


“Tt was only just this winter, 
171 
Even only just last summer That the cabin spun around Waiting 
for its proper wiper, The entry, too, prepared itself To receive 
its proper cleaner; All the sheds were shouting out Also for 
their proper sweeper. 
“It was only just this winter, 
179 
Even only just last summer That the yard was looking round 
For the picker up of torch ends, And the storerooms leaning 
over Listening for their mistress’ footstep; Rafters swayed and 
shelves bent down Waiting for the young wife’s wardrobe. 
“It was only just this winter, 
187 
Even only just last summer That the laneways were lamenting, 
Waiting for the one to walk them; Cattle sheds were coming 
nearer Waiting for the one to clean them; Cattle stalls were 
rearing back Waiting for the teal to tend them. 
“Tt was only just today, 
195 
Even only yesterday That the cow was mooing early For the 
giver of the hay sheaf, While the young colts all were 
neighing For the tosser of the hay sheaf, And the spring lamb 
bleating, waiting For the server of his tidbit. 
“Tt was only just today, 
203 
Even only yesterday That at the windows sat the old folks, 
Children ran around the shores, Women stood along the walls, 
Boys beside the entry doors, All expecting the young wife, 
Waiting for the coming bride. 
“Health now to your crowded yard 
211 
And to all the men outside! 
Hail your crowded outer stairs And your guest-filled upper 
landing! 
Health be to your crowded entry, Birchbark roof with your 
people. 
Health be to your crowded cabin, Hundred-planker, with your 
children. 
Hail the moon, hail the king, Hail this youthful bridal escort! 
There has not been here before, Not before nor yesterday 
Anything like it for its splendour Or the beauty of these 
people. 
“Come, good bridegroom, best of brothers, 
225 
Now take off her scarlet headbands, Swish away her silken 


veils. 

Show us now your little marten Whom you wooed for five long 

years And for eight years you adored. 
“Did you get the one you wanted? 
231 

Went to get your little cuckoo, Got the choicest in the land And 
the fairest on the water. 

“But I see that without asking, 
235 

Know it without further question: Brought your little cuckoo 
with you, Have the blue scaup in your keeping, Tenderest tip 
of youngest sapling From the greenest of the greenwood, 
Freshest of the leafy twigs From the freshest chokecherry 
bush.” 

Said a baby from the floor, 
243 

From the floor an infant mocking: “Brother, what is that you’re 
bringing - Handsome as a pitchy pine stump, No longer than a 
tub of tar And no taller than a windle. 

“Well, well, you unlucky bridegroom! 
249 

This you hoped for all your lifetime, Said you’d get one worth a 
hundred, Bring a maiden worth a thousand. 

Now you’ve got one worth a hundred — But that hoyden worth 
a thousand? 

Got a curlew from the swamp, Off the fence a magpie chaser; 
Got a scarecrow from the field And a black bird from a 
furrow. 

“What now has she ever done, 
259 

What for instance all last summer, Since she’s knitted not a 
mitten Nor begun a single stocking? 

Came into the house with nothing, Giftless to her father-in- 
law’s — Only mice with pricked-up ears Listening in her 
birchbark basket.” 

Then the courteous mistress, Lokka, 
267 

Kaleva’s daughter, handsome housewife, Hearing the strange 
story said: “What were you saying, naughty child, Babbling 
about, you silly baby? 

Let wild tales be told of others, Let their scandals run like 
rumors, But not about this girl of ours Nor the people of this 
household. 

“Now you told a bad, bad story 
277 
And have sung a silly song From a calf’s mouth, one night old, 


From a day-old puppy’s head. 

For the girl my son has got Is the choicest of the country, Like 
a ripening whortleberry, Like a strawberry on a hill Ora 
cuckoo on a tree top, Little bird upon a rowan, Pretty plume 
upon a birch tree, Warbling white-breast on a maple. 

“Search the land of Germany, 
289 

Even far beyond Estonia, But you'll never find her equal, Not 
her match for gracefulness; Not the kindness of this duckling, 
Not the beauty of this blossom; No such stateliness of figure, 
No such whiteness of the arms, Such an arch of slender neck. 

“She did not come empty-handed: 
297 

There were fur coats to be brought, Blankets also to be got And 
good broadcloth brought along. 

Much this maiden now brings with her, 
301 

Many doings of her distaff, Many spinnings of her spindle, 
Finery fashioned by her fingers, Garments white from winter 
washing, On a spring day bleached out white, Dried out in the 
months of summer: Good homespun linen sheets, With some 
softly puffed-up pillows, Silken kerchiefs, woollen blankets. 

“My good girl, fair young woman, 
313 

Woman with a rose complexion, Well-regarded as a daughter, 
Daughter in your father’s house, You will be as well regarded 
In the home of your dear husband. 

“Don’t begin to worry now 
319 

Nor concern yourself with cares: You weren’t brought into a 
swamp, Taken to a dirty ditch bank; You’ve been brought 
from good to better, From stores of grain to greater ones, 
From a house well-stocked with ale To a house supplied with 
more. 

“My good girl, fair young woman, 
327 

Let me simply ask you this: Did you see as you were coming 
Rounded ricks and high-heaped hurdles? 

All are entirely of this manor, All of them your husband’s work, 
From the ploughing of your bridegroom, From his ploughing 
and his sowing. 

“My good girl, fair young woman, 
335 

This is what I want to tell you: Since you chose to join this 
household, Make your mind up to stay in it! 

For a young bride life is good here For a daughter-in-law to 


thrive in: Tubs of clabber in your care, Bowls of butter in your 
charge. 
“Here’s a good place for a girl, 
343 

For a little chick to thrive in: Broad the platforms of the sauna, 
Wide the benches in the cabin, And the master’s like your 
father And the mistress like your mother; All the boys will be 
your brothers And the daughters as your sisters. 

“Should you ever get a longing, 
351 

Have a hunger for old home fare, Such as fish your father 
caught Or the grouse your brother snared, Do not ask your 
brother-in-law Nor entreat your father-in-law. 

Ask your sweetheart straight and simply, Do your business with 
your bringer. 

There is no beast in the forest, Not a single four-foot runner 
Nor a single bird of air Soaring on a pair of wings, Nor yet 
even in the waters, In the best of shoaling fishes That your 
getter cannot get you, Getter get or bringer bring. 

“Here’s a good place for a girl, 
367 

For a little chick to thrive in: There’s no hurrying to the 
handmill Nor concern about the mortar; Here the river grinds 
the wheat And the rapids mill the rye; Wave-washed are the 
wooden dishes And the sea foam does the whitening. 

“Oh, this dear, this precious village, 
375 

Best in all the land for me: Meadows lower, ploughland higher 
And the village in between; Down below, the pleasant shore, 
Near the shore, on calm water, Mallards swimming, sea birds 
sporting.” 

Then the drinks were passed around, 
383 

All the guests were fed and toasted With heaps of extra buns 
and sweetmeats, Pudding bread and barley beer, And 
fermented wheat-wort liquor. 

There was roasted meat in plenty, 
389 

Heaps of food and drink abundant In red trenchers, lovely 
platters; Crusty pasties, buttered bread, Whitefish cutlets, 
salmon slices, Cut and sliced with silver knives, And with 
golden sheath-knives gleaming. 

Gratis everything was given, 
399 

Cost was never even counted; Freely flowed the beer and mead 

— Ran out from the ends of rafters, Wall pegs spouted out like 


spigots — Beer for mouthwash, mead for cheering. 
Who is there to be our cuckoo, 
405 

Singer suited to the station? 

Vaindamoinen, ageless singer, Undertook the runo-making, 
Introduced the runo singing; Said this word, spoke this 
sentence: “My good friends and brothers all, Mutual speakers 
mouth to mouth, Conversing comrades face to face, Hear and 
heed the words I’m saying! 

Far apart our homes are scattered: Geese are seldom beak to 
beak, Sisters seldom face to face, Brothers seldom side by side, 
Mother’s children rarely neighbours In these ragged border 
regions, These benighted northern marches. 

“So now, shall we start our singing 
423 

And commence composing verses? 

Making songs is work for singers As is calling for the cuckoos, 
Dyeing blue for blue-woad spirits, Weaving to the weaver 
spirits. 

“Even Lapland children sing, 
429 

In their hay-stuffed shoes are chanting, On infrequent elk flesh 
feasting, On the rare ribs of the reindeer. 

Why should I not sing as well, Why should not our children 
sing, Robust on a diet of rye bread, From a mouth well- 
breakfasted? 

“Yes, indeed, the Lapps are singing, 
437 

Even all those hay-shoes chanting, Drinking from their mugs of 
water, Biting on their bread of pine bark. 

Why should I not sing as well, Why should not our children 
sing, Drinking grain-fermented liquor, Rejoicing with their 
barley beer? 

“Yes, indeed, the Lapps are singing, 
445 

Even all those hay-shoes chanting Round their sooty open 
campfires, In their cindery night camps chanting. 

Why should I not sing as well, Why should not our children 
chant, Safe beneath this solid rooftree Underneath a splendid 
ceiling. 

“Here’s a good place for the menfolk, 
453 

Pleasant too for womenfolk, With butts of beer and tuns of 
mead, Whitefish in the sound beside us, Salmon ready for our 
seining, Whence our food is never lacking And our drink is 
never ending. 


“Here’s a good place for the menfolk, 
461 

Pleasant too for womenfolk, Here we do not eat in sorrow, Not 
oppressed with anxious cares; Here we eat with minds 
unworried And with spirits free of sorrow While the master 
here is living And the hostess still is with us. 

“In what order shall I thank them, 
469 

First the master or the mistress? 

Always in the olden times Singers thanked the master first; He 
it was who pioneered, Turned a swamp into a homestead, 
Built a good home in the forest. 

First he cut down tall old pine trees Which he trimmed from 
butt to tip; Set them on a fitting site, Fixed them firmly, built 
them stoutly As a great house for the clan And a splendid 
family homestead; Shaped the wall logs from the backwoods, 
Stringers cut from fearful cliff; Rafters from the stony 
scrabble, Roofpoles from a berry pasture; Birchbark down 
from Cherry Hill, Moss for caulking from the marshes. 

“So the house was well-constructed, 
487 

Firmly fixed on good foundations; Hundred helpers at its 
raising And a thousand at its roofing, At the making of the big 
house And the laying of its floor. 

“When this present master here 
493 

Was constructing this great manor, Many a storm wind 
whipped his hair, Much hard weather he endured; Often were 
the good man’s mittens Frozen solid to a stone, Hat left 
hanging on a fir bough, Stockings sucked down in a bog hole. 

“Many a time this good master, 
501 

Very early at the dawning, Long before the others wakened, 
With no single neighbour hearing, Has awakened at his 
campfire, Risen from his bed of fir boughs; Many a fir sprig 
brushed his hair, While his eyes were washed with dew. 

“That is why, then, our good master 
509 

Now receives his comrades here, Benches full of friendly 
singers, Windows crowded with rejoicers, Floors with wizards, 
wily warlocks, Chimney corners with great chanters, Many 
standers by the wall sides, Fenceways full of travellers, And 
the yards with lookers-on. 

“Now that I have thanked the master, 
519 
I will thank our generous hostess For the feast she has 


provided, Sumptuous table set before us. 
“She has baked the great fat loaves, 
523 

Made big buns of barley mush, Moulded with her ready palms, 
In the curve of her ten fingers; Served the meal most 
courteously, Fed the guests most copiously High-heaped 
portions of roast pork And fish pasties crumble-crusted Till 
our busy knife blades loosened From the handles of our 
sheath-knives As we hacked the salmon heads, As we split the 
pike heads neatly. 

“Often has our courteous hostess, 
535 

Careful housewife risen early, Long before she heard the cock 
crow, Heard a sound from chanticleer, Hurrying to prepare 
this banquet, Bustling at her various chores, Busy with 
handling of the hops And the brewing of the beer. 

“Well indeed now has our hostess, 
543 

Careful housewife brewed the beer, Brewed the malted 
beverage nicely From the sweetened barley sprouts. 

Did not stir them with a stick, Did not turn them with a 
cowlstaff; Only with her hands she raised them, With her arms 
she turned them over In the sauna clear of smoke, On the 
platform cleanly swept. 

“That good mistress, careful housewife 
555 

Never allowed the sprouts to spoil, Never let them clot together 
Nor dropped them down upon the ground, And she checked 
the sauna often All alone at dead of night With no fear about 
the wolves Or the wild beasts of the forest. 

“Having thanked our courteous hostess, 
563 

Let me thank the speaker now! 

Who was chosen as our speaker And is honoured as our leader? 

Good Luck, best of village speakers, Has been chosen as our 
leader. 

“Look how dressed up is our leader 
569 

In a coat of foreign broadcloth; It is tight around the armpits, 
Very narrow around the belly. 

“Look how our distinguished leader 
573 

Wears a very stylish kaftan, Though the hem sweeps up the 

sand As the tails drag on the ground. 
“Just a bit of shirt is showing, 
577 


Tiny piece is peeping out As if woven by the Moonmaid, Or a 
tinny-breasted maiden. 

“Look how our distinguished speaker 
581 

Wears a stylish belt of woollen As if woven by the Sunmaid, 
Embroidered by some pretty fingers At some far-off fireless 
age, Time when fire was quite unknown. 

“Look how our distinguished leader 
587 

Wears a pair of silken stockings With a pair of silken garters, 
Satin lacings on his shanks Woven out of golden yarn, 
Interlaced with silver threading. 

“Look at our distinguished leader 
595 

Wearing decent Dutchman’s shoes Like two swans upon the 
river Or two pigeons on the bank, Brace of geese upon a fir 
bough, Birds of passage on a brush heap. 

“Look at our distinguished leader 
599 

Showing off his golden ringlets With his long beard neatly 
braided, On his head a high-peaked hat Poking right up 
through the clouds, Glimmering there above the forest, A hat 
not to be bought for hundreds, No, not for a thousand marks. 

“Our distinguished leader thanked, 
607 

Let me thank the maid of honour. 

Where now did we get this woman, Choose this lucky maid of 
honour? 

“This is where we got the lucky, 
611 

Where we took our maid of honour: Far beyond the fort of 

Tallinn Outside the fort of Novgorod. 
“No, she did not come from there, 
615 

Not at all by any means! 

This is where we got the lucky, Where we took our maid of 
honour: From the Dvina’s high headwaters, From the open 
White Sea waters. 

“Neither did she come from there, 
621 

Surely not from there, our chosen! 

In a meadow grew a strawberry, Dark red cowberry on a heath, 
In a field a handsome hay bloom, Golden flower in a clearing. 

That is where the lucky comes from, Where we took the maid 
of honour. 

“The maid of honour’s lovely mouth 


629 
Curves like a Finnish weaver’s shuttle; The maid of honour’s 
lively eyes Twinkle like the stars of heaven; The maid of 
honour’s far-famed brows Shine like moonlight on the ocean. 
“Round our maid of honour’s neck 
635 
Golden necklaces are gleaming; Golden spangles in her hair, 
Golden bracelets on her arms; Rings of gold upon her fingers, 
Golden eardrops in her ears; Golden fillet on her forehead, 
Mussel pearls upon her eyebrows. 
“T thought the golden moon was gleaming 
643 
From the glimmer of her breast pin; Thought it was the glow of 
daybreak When I saw her golden collar; Thought it was a 
bright sail coming When I saw her headdress gleaming. 
“Having thanked the maid of honour, 
649 
Let me look the whole crowd over To see if all the throng is 
thriving, Older people still in health, Younger people lithe and 
lively, Overall a merry party. 
“T have looked the whole crowd over 
655 
Though I knew it well already: There has never been before 
Nor may ever be again As merry a company as this, Such a 
handsome crowd of people, No sturdier group of older people 
Nor a handsomer lot of young ones. 
“All are dressed in light grey coating 
663 
Like a forest hung with hoarfrost; Below is like the dusk of 
dawn, Above is like the morning glow. 
“Gold was loose and free was silver 
667 
With these parting wedding guests: Purses scattered all around, 
Wallets even in the lanes, Given for the great occasion, For 
the honour of the party.” 
Old reliable Vainamoinen, 
673 
Eternal prop of minstrelsy, Took his leave now of the party, 
Driving homeward in his sleigh, Chanting spells and 
incantations, Singing, singing on his way; Sang a song and 
sang a second, But upon the third it happened — Runner 
cracked upon a rock, Shackle struck upon a stump, So the 
poet’s sleigh was broken And the singer’s runner cracked As 
the shackle broke away And the sides collapsed completely. 
Said the staunch old Vainam6inen: 
687 


“Ts there anyone here among you, One among the younger 
people In the growing generation, One among the older 
people Of the dwindling generation Who would dare to go to 
Tuoni, To the caverns of the dead For a gimlet from grim 
Tuoni, Auger from the under-earth So that I can make a new 
one Or repair the sleigh that’s broken?” 

Said the young ones all together 
699 

And the elders also joined them: “There are none among the 
young ones Nor among the elders either, No one in this whole 
great clan, Not one with the awesome daring To descend to 
Tuonela, To the caverns of the dead For a gimlet from grim 
Tuoni, Auger from the under-earth So that you can make a 
new one Or repair the sleigh that’s broken.” 

Then the staunch old Vainaéamdinen, 
711 

Singer eternal, went to Tuoni, A second time to Tuonela, To the 
caverns of the dead, Got the gimlet from grim Tuoni, Auger 
from the under-earth. 

Then old Vainamoinen chanted: 
717 

Sang a woodland hazy blue, Sang an oak and rowan there, 
Straight-grained oak and holy rowan. 

Built a new sleigh out of these, Bent them into better runners, 
Shaped them into shackle stakes, Shaped and bent them into 
shaft-bows. 

Soon he had his new sleigh finished, All the parts as sound as 
ever. 

Then he harnessed up the colt, Hitched the brown horse to the 
sleigh, Took his seat and settled down. 

Unstruck by lash or beaded whip, Ran the racer for his 
breakfast, His accustomed grits and mash, Bringing 
Vainéamoinen home To his door, his own threshold. 


RUNO 26 


On the Road to Pohjola 


Ahti lived upon an island In an inlet of Cape Far. 
He was ploughing in the field, Making furrows in the fallow. 
He was very keen of hearing, Ears especially alert. 

From the village comes a clatter 


7. 

Echoing from beyond the lake - Tramp of hoofs upon the ice, 
Rumbling sleigh upon the heath. 

Then it struck him, the idea: A wedding’s there at Pohjola - A 
secret crowd, a drinking bout. 

He curled his lip and skewed his head, 
15 

Tearing at his big black whiskers As the blood drained from his 
cheeks, Red cheeks of the wretched man. 

Right away he quit his ploughing, Left the plough there in mid- 
meadow, Leaped upon his horse’s back And he set out for his 
home, Galloping home to his mother, To his most devoted 
mother. 

On arriving there he said: 
25 

“O my mother, venerable woman! 

Get some food out for me quickly That a hungry man may eat, 
For an eager man to bite on. 

At the same time heat the sauna, And prepare the cabin quickly 
That a man may cleanse himself, That a man may groom 
himself.” 

Readily his mother served him, 
35 

Set a meal before him quickly That the hungry man might eat, 
For the eager man to bite on While a bath for one was 
readying, In the time the sauna heated. 

So he ate his dinner quickly 
41 

And at once went to the sauna, Went into the bathing room. 

There the chaffinch bathed himself, The snow bunting cleansed 
his body; Washed his hair to flaxen hue, Scrubbed his neck to 
wondrous whiteness. 


On returning from the sauna, 
49 

He again addressed his mother: “O my mother, venerable 
woman! 

From the storehouse on the hill Bring me down my finest 
clothing, Very best of all my wardrobe So that I can dress in 
style, Set my figure off in fashion.” 

But his mother interrupted 
57 

And she managed to enquire: “Where now are you going, son, 
Going off to hunt a lynx Or to chase the elk on skis Or perhaps 
for squirrel shooting?” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
63 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “O my mother, my dear 
bearer, I’m not going to hunt a lynx Nor to chase an elk on 
skis Nor to any squirrel shooting. 

I am bound for Pohjola, For the secret drinking bout. 

So bring down my finest clothing, Very best of all my wardrobe 
To be shown off at a wedding, To be clad in at a party.” 

Mother now forbade her son 


75 

And the wife forbade her husband. 

Vainly both of them protested And three nature spirits joined 
them, Forbidding Lemminkdinen’s leaving For the feast at 
Pohjola. 

Said the mother to her son, 
81 

Spoke the parent to the child: “Do not go, my boy, my own, My 
precious son far-minded, To the feast at Pohjola, To that 
dreadful mob of drinkers. 

You were neither asked nor wanted: You’re not wanted there at 
all.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
89 

“Wretched people go on summons, Worthy people like free 
dancers. 

Here’s a summons old as moonlight And a summoner unfailing: 
In my fire-swift sword enduring, In my flashing blade 
assuring.” 

But his mother still insisted: 
97 

“Do not go there, my poor boy, Don’t go to that Northland 
stewing; Many strange things are on the way, And great 
wonders on the road; Three times Tuoni will be waiting, 
Thrice will Death’s hand reach out for you.” 


Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
105 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “That’s the talk of all 
you women — Death, destruction everywhere! 

But a brave man does not bother, Does not hedge himself with 
omens. 

Never mind that now, but tell me That my ears may hear it 
plainly, What’s the first doom that awaits me, Tell the first 
one to the last one.” 

Then his mother answered firmly, 
115 

Said the ageing gentlewoman: “I will tell the doom by causes, 
Not according to your wishes. 

I will name the first doom first, As it’s what you’ll come to first: 
You will go a little way, Just a journey of a day; You will 
reach a flaming river Blazing right across your road: First 
there are the fiery falls, Beneath the falls a blazing island, On 
the isle a flaming hill, On its peak a flaming eagle Sharpening 
its beak at night, Its three talons in the daytime For the 
stripping of all strangers, For the ripping of all rovers.” 

Answered wayward Lemminkdainen, 
133 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “This may be a doom for 
women, But for a brave man it’s no menace. 

I recall a stunt already, Cunning trick to foil the eagle. 

Out of alder I will conjure Horse and rider to precede me Or to 
go along beside me. 

I myself will dive down safely As a mallard or an old squaw Far 
below the big bird’s talons, Out of reach of griffin’s claw nails. 

O my mother, my dear bearer! 

Tell me what’s the second doom?” 

And his worried mother told him: 
149 

“Second day, a second doom: On your second day of travel You 
will reach a trench of fire Stretching right across your road, 
Running ever farther eastward And northwestward out of 
sight, Full of hot stones redly glowing, Banked with crackling 
boulders blazing. 

Hundreds have attempted it, Thousands tried to force their 
way; A hundred brave men with their swords And a thousand 
armoured stallions.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
163 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “In that there is no 

man’s doom, Nor the death of any person. 


I recall another ruse, I devised a foil already: I’ll just conjure up 
a snowman, My own image out of snow, Send it over through 
the fire pit Flailing with a copper slapper Like a bather in a 
sauna. 

I myself, unharmed behind it, Will come strolling through the 
fire Without singeing a single hair From my scalp or from my 
beard. 

O my mother, my dear bearer, Tell me, what’s the last 
destruction?” 

Lemminkdinen’s mother answered: 
181 

“Woe the third upon the third day. 

You will go a little farther, Just the journey of a day. 

As you near the gates of Pohjola Where the roadway narrows 
sharply, There a wolf will spring upon you And a bear will be 
a second. 

There at Pohjola’s dim portal Where the roadway narrows 
sharply They have eaten a hundred men, Have devoured a 
thousand brave ones. 

Why should they not eat you also, Unprotected as you will be?” 

Said Lemminkdinen: “That’s no worry. 
195 

Let them eat the ewe as mutton, Tear the raw flesh into pieces, 
But no man, the worst of them, However helpless he may be! 

By a brave man’s belt I’m girded, With a brave man’s buckle 
tongue Clasped around me by a buckle So that I’ll not yet be 
swallowed By the wolves of Untamoinen, Down the maw of 
those damned creatures. 

“T recall a spell for wolves 
207 

And another for the bears: For the wolf I’ll sing a muzzle, Iron 
fetters for the bear, Or then chop them both to pieces, Pound 
them through a sieve to powder. 

Thus Pll clear myself of danger And arrive at journey’s end.” 

But his mother answered warning: 
215 

“Even so, yow’re not there yet; Those are only on your way 
there, Those great wonders on your journey, Three 
horrendous hazards waiting, Three deaths there for any man; 
Even after you arrive there You will meet still greater horrors. 

Go on just a little farther And you'll be at Pohjola. 

Round the park of Pohjola Is a fence as strong as iron Or as 
strong as any steel one, From the earth to heaven uprearing, 
From the sky to ground downclosing. 

It is staked with upright lances, Wattled with the snakes of 


earth, Withed with snakes, and tied with lizards, Where their 
tails are weirdly waving And their club heads weirdly swaying 
With a hideous sound of hissing, Tails turned inward, heads 
turned outward. 
“On the ground are other serpents, 
237 

A long line of vicious adders Upward hissing with their 
tongues, Downward lashing with their tails. 

One’s more frightful than the others: On the ground across the 
gateway Longer than a cabin rafter, Even thicker than a 
gatepost, Upward spitting with his tongue, Upward hissing 
with his mouth, Aiming at no other person Than yourself, 
unlucky man.” 

Wayward Lemminkdinen answered, 
249 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “Such might make a 
doom for children, But for a brave man it’s no doom. 

I know how to quench a fire And extinguish any flame, How to 
exorcise the worms, And to turn away the serpents. 

It was only yesterday I ploughed up a field of adders, Turning 
up a nest of serpents With my hands entirely bare; Handled 
adders with my nails And the serpents in my hands, And I 
killed at least ten adders, Crushed a hundred of the black 
worms, Adders’ blood smeared on my fingers, Hands all 
slobbered up with snake grease. 

So it’s not so very likely, Not at all that I'll become Just a 
mouthful for the monster, Victim of the vicious serpent. 

I myself will choke the monsters, Squeeze the nasty things to 
death, Sing the adders far away, Send the serpents slithering 
off, Then cross the yard and go inside — Crash the party at 
Pohjola.” 

Said his mother: “Do not go 
277 

To the House of Pohjola, Into log-walled Sedgeland village. 

There are men with belted swords, Henchmen harnessed in 
their war gear, Crazy men and madly drunk, Mean ones after 
too much drinking. 

They will chant a spell upon you, Sing you under swift sharp 
swords. 

They have sung down better men, Even nobler men undone.” 

But her reckless boy replied: 
289 

“T have lived in Pohjola In those gloomy huts before. 

No mere Lapp is going to charm me Nor a Finnmarker coerce 
me. 


I myself will charm the Lapp And Ill do my own coercing: With 
my singing and my magic Split his shoulders, break his jaw, 
Cut his collar, crush his breastbone.” 

“My poor boy!” exclaimed his mother, 
301 

“Dwelling still on past adventures, Boasting of your former 
travels. 

So you’ve lived there once before In the cabins of the 
northland. 

You have swum the stagnant pools And have tried the hairy 
dog’s-tongue; You have tumbled down the rapids, Speeded 
downstream in the rivers, Tried the cataracts of Tuoni, 
Sounded out the streams of Mana — And you’d still be floating 
there If your mother had not saved you. 

“Then remember what I tell you: 
315 

When you come to Pohjola, The hillside will be full of stakes 
And the dooryard lined with pillars Which are capped with 
human heads. 

Only one stake is unheaded And to cap that single stake Your 
poor head is marked for cutting.” 

But with arrogance he answered: 
323 

“Only fools and feeble fellows Worry much about such 
feudings, Wars of five, six years’ duration, Even up to seven 
summers. 

Brave men are not frightened by them, Hesitate because of 
them. 

So get me now my fighting gear, Warrior’s tested battle 
harness; I myself will get the sword, Look out for my father’s 
blade: Long and lonely in the cold, Hid in darkness it has lain, 
Weeping for a lifetime there, Longing for a worthy bearer.” 

So he got his fighting gear, 
339 

Warrior’s tested battle harness, Father’s ancient sword 
unageing, Old war comrade of his parent. 

Gripped his weapon in his hand, Struck it down into the 
flooring, Thrust it hard into the planking; In his hand it bent 
unbreaking Like a green young chokecherry tip Or a new- 
grown juniper. 

Then he turned about and boasted: “There’s no man in Pohjola, 
In that log-walled Sedgeland village Who can take the 
measure of it Or compare it blade for blade.” 


From the wall he swung his crossbow, 
353 


Stout bow from the wall peg, saying: “If there is a man in 
Pohjola, In that log-walled Sedgeland village Who could bend 
this bow of mine, Bend it, string it properly, I would take him 
for a real man, Worthy to be called a warrior.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
363 

He the handsome man far-minded, Put his ready armour on, 
Got into his battle gear. 

And he called his serving man: “Come my good and faithful 
servant, My hard worker, got with money, Get my battle 
stallion ready, Harness up the war colt quickly — I am leaving 
for the party, Orgy of the devil’s crew.” 

So the meek slave did as bidden, 
375 

Hurried outside to the barnyard Where he harnessed up the 
stallion, Fiery red between the shafts, And reentering he said: 
“T have done my job already, I’ve attended to your stallion, 
Harnessed up your favourite racer.” 

This the moment of decision, 
383 

Time to take his leave and go — One hand, yes, the other, no, 
Till his finger sinews ached. 

But at last he took his leave Without further hesitation. 

Still his mother kept advising, 
389 

Parent cautioning the child From the door beneath the lintel, 
From beside the kettle nook: “My poor boy, my only son, O 
my child, my one assurance, When yow’re at the drinking bout 
Or wherever you may be, Do not drink the pitcher dry, Drink 
the measure only midway; Give the other half, the worse, 
Bottom half to someone worse: A worm is wiggling in the 
tankard, Grub worm groping at the bottom.” 

Still his mother cautioned him, 
403 

Showering warnings on her child From the farthest of the 
meadows, From the last gate of the pasture: “When you’re at 
the drinking bout Or wherever you may be, Sit down on the 
half seat only, Step out with a half step only; Give the worse 
half to another, Give it to a lesser person. 

Then indeed you'll be a man And a well-respected person Fit 
for public courts and councils, Able to attend to law suits Ina 
group of noted persons As a man among the men.” 

But at last he drove away 
419 

In his sled behind the stallion, Struck the racer with a switch, 

Laid on with a beaded lash. 


Then the racer started forward, Loping lightly on his way. 
For a while he drove along, 
425 

Swaying, rocking in his sleigh. 

On the road a flock of grouse, Black grouse flew up in alarm; 
The whole covey whirred away To escape the running racer. 

Just some scattered feathers left, 
431 

Black grouse feathers on the road. 

Lemminkdinen picked them up, Put them carefully in his 
pocket: No one knows now what will happen, Come to pass 
on such a journey; Anything can come in handy, Of use in 
some emergency. 

Drove a bit, a little stretch, 
439 
When his horse pricks up its ears, Lop-ears starts to jib and shy. 
Wayward Lemminkdinen rose, 
443 

Stood up in his basket sleigh, Leaning out to look around. 

It was as his mother said, As his parent had predicted: There’s 
the very river flaming Across the road before the horse; In the 
river flaming rapids, Blazing island in the rapids, Flaming hill 
upon the island, On the height a flaming eagle — From its 
throat the flame was foaming, From its beak the fire was 
pouring, All in fiery plumage blazoned, All around it sparks 
were shooting. 

Far off it sees the man far-minded, 
459 

In the distance Lemminkdinen: “Whither goes the man far- 

minded, Whither away the son of Lempi?” 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
463 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “To the feast at Pohjola, 
To the secret drinking bout. 

Move a little to one side And indeed get off the road; Let a 
traveller go by, Lemminkainen especially, So that he can pass 
there by you, Go along there past your side.” 

Eagle answered, fire-throat hissing: 
473 

“To be sure I’ll let him pass, Most especially Lemminkdinen — 
Pass ahead right through my mouth, Straight ahead right 
down my gullet. 

That way goes the road for you, Goes for you and goes forever 
To that long, long drinking bout, To that everlasting session.” 

What was it to Lemminkdinen? 
483 


Nothing much to worry about. 

Put his hand into his pocket, Drew the feathers from his wallet, 
These the feathers of the black grouse; Stroked them softly in 
his palms, In the curve of his ten fingers And a flock of grouse 
created, A whole flock of capercaillie. 

Into the eagle’s mouth he shoved them Into the monster’s 
hungry maw, Gullet of the fiery eagle, Into the gums of the 
striker bird. 

Thus he cleared himself of danger — First day, first doom now 
behind him. 

Struck the racer with a switch, 
499 
Laid on with the beaded lash. 
At a good pace went the stallion Loping lightly on its way. 
Drove awhile, a little stretch, 
503 
Hurried on a little distance. 
Now the stallion’s acting oddly And is snorting nervously. 
Standing in his racing sleigh, 
507 

He cranes his neck to look around. 

It is as his mother said, As his parent had predicted: There’s a 
blazing pit before him, Stretching straight across the road, 
Running ever farther eastward And northwestward out of 
sight, Full of hot rocks, blazing boulders. 

What was that to Lemminkdinen? 
517 

He just made a prayer to Ukko: “O Ukko, god above the gods 
Or the father of the heavens, Raise a great cloud from the 
northwest, Send a second from the westward, Sprout a third 
one from the eastward, Raise another from the northeast; 
Push them edge to edge together, Crashed together in one 
mass. 

Let the snow swirl down in drifts, High and higher, staff deep, 
lance deep On those hot rocks, blazing boulders.” 

So that Ukko, god of gods, 
531 

Ancient father of the heavens, Raised a great cloud from the 
northwest, Sent a second from the westward And a third one 
from the eastward, From the northeast raised a wind; Pushed 
them edge to edge together, Crashed together in one mass. 

Then the snow rained down in drifts, High and higher, staff 
deep, lance deep On those hot rocks, blazing boulders. 

Fiery pit became a pond, Slushy lake from bank to bank. 

Then the wayward Lemminkainen 
545 


Conjured up a bridge of ice Straight across the pond of snow, 
Right across from bank to bank. 
Thus he warded off that danger And survived the second day. 
Struck the racer with a switch, 
551 
Laid on with the beaded lash. 
At a good pace went the racer, Loping lightly on its way. 
The racer ran a verst, a second, 
555 
Sped the best horse of the land. 
Suddenly the horse has halted, Stands stone-still and will not 
budge. 
Wayward Lemminkainen, startled, 
559 
Started up to look around: At the gate a wolf is crouching, In 
the lane a bear is waiting, At the gate of Pohjola, At the lane’s 
end ready for him. 
Then the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
565 
Himself the handsome man far-minded Put his hand into his 
pocket, Fingers fumbled in his wallet And drew out a tuft of 
ewe’s wool; Rubbed it soft between his palms In the curve of 
his ten fingers. 
He blew once upon his palm, 
573 
And a flock of ewes appeared, Followed by a line of lambs. 
Hungry wolves then hurtled at them, And the burly bears 
attacked them, While the wayward Lemminkdinen Drove by 
calmly on his journey. 
A little farther and he was there 


581 

At the yard of Pohjola. 

An iron fence had been erected, Steely palisade all-stopping, 
Hundred fathoms under ground, Thousand fathoms skyward 
soaring. 

It is staked with upright lances, Wattled with the worms of 
earth, And with serpents interwoven, And with lizards bound 
together. 

There their tails are weirdly waving And their club heads 
weirdly nodding; To and fro the big heads swaying, Heads 
turned outward, tails turned inward. 

Lemminkdinen stops to ponder: 
595 

“It is as my mother said, As my bearer fully warned me: There’s 
a towering palisade From the earth to heaven erected; Deeper 
down an adder creeping, Deeper still the stakes are driven; 


Higher up a bird is flying, Higher still the fence uptowering.” 
Lemminkdinen was not worried, 
605 

Was not much alarmed at that: Drew his knife, his iron blade, 
Slid it swiftly from his scabbard, Cut the stakes and sliced the 
fencing, Slashed the snaky palisade; Flattened out the iron 
fencing From the fifth stake to the seventh For the length of 
five fence posts, For the space of seven stakes. 

He himself drives calmly forward To the gates of Pohjola. 

On the road a snake is writhing, 
617 

On the ground across the gateway, Longer than a cabin rafter, 
Even thicker than a gatepost. 

The serpent had a hundred eyes, And a thousand tongues the 
reptile; Eyes the size of flour sifters, And the tongues as long 
as lances; Teeth as long as hay-rake handles, Seven skiffs the 
monster’s measure. 

There the wayward Lemminkdinen 
627 

Did not dare to touch the monster, Monster with a hundred 

eyes, Reptile with a thousand tongues. 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
631 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “Black worm from 
beneath the earth, 

Grub worm with the hue of death, 

Slinker under last year’s grasses, 

Burrower under devil’s bracken, 

And a twister through a tussock, 

And a wriggler in a tree root, 

Who has stirred you from the stubble, 

Waked you up out of the grass roots 

To crawl about above the ground, 

Writhing here across the road? 

Who has lifted up your nose, 

Who has told you, who has urged you 

To hold your head so high and upright, 

With your neck so stiffly standing? 

Was it father or your mother, 

Oldest brother, youngest sister, 

Or someone else of your great kin? 

“Shut your mouth and hide your head, 
651 
Tuck your darting tongue away, 
Kink yourself up in a tangle, 


Coil yourself up in a hoop. 
Give me roadway, half the roadway, 
That a traveller may pass! 
Or get off the road entirely, 
Off the road into the scrub; 
Slither off into the heather, 
Hide yourself among the mosses, 
Waft away like a tuft of wool, 
Pass off like a stick of aspen; 
Tuck your head into a turf, 
Stuff it straight inside a tussock — 
Turf your home, your hut a tussock. 
If you lift your head from there, 
Ukko-god will break your head 
With steel tipped needles, iron hailstones. 
That’s what Lemminkdinen said, 
671 
But the worm did not obey; Went on hissing, tongue 
outspitting, Vomiting its deadly venom At the head of 
Lemminkdinen. 
Then the wayward Lemminkdainen 
677 
Brought to mind some ancient spell, Once recited by a 
housewife, Which was taught him by his mother. 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, Spoke the handsome man 
far-minded: “Since you won’t obey my bidding 
Nor give way at least a little, 
You will puff up in great pain 
And swell up in agony. 
You will split in two, you bad one, 
Into three, you nasty scoundrel, 
When I search out your own mother 
And reveal your honoured parent; 
Name your origin, you coiler, 
And your rearing, you earth’s horror. 
The old ogress is your mother, 
Water-witch your honoured parent. 
“Once she spat upon the waters, 
695 
Spewed her spittle on the billows. 
This was cradled by the breezes, 
Rocked on by the breath of water 
For six years, seven summers 
Out upon the clear sea surface, 
Riding on the swelling rollers; 


By the water stretched and lengthened, 
By the sunshine warmed and softened, 
Brought to land then by the breakers, 
Washed ashore there by a wave. 
“On the shore three Nature Spirits 
707 
Were walking by the surging sea, 
By the edge of booming breakers. 
When they saw the thing, they wondered: 
‘What would such a thing become 
If the great God gave it life, 
Blessing it with eyes to see with?’ 
“The Creator overheard it 
715 
And directly gave his answer: 
‘Out of evil only evil; 
Devils vomit only devils — That is what would come of it 
If I gave it breath of life 
And endowed its head with eyes.’ 
“Demon Hiisi heard the matter, 
721 
The evil one examined it, 
And himself began creating: 
Gave the breath of life to it, 
To the evil creature’s spewing, 
To the spittle of the ogress, 
And the thing became a serpent 
And was turned into the black worm. 
Whence the breath of life to stir it? 
729 
Breath of life from Hiisi’s ember. 
From what was its heart spewed out? 
Whence its heart but from the ogress. 
Whence the evil creature’s brain? 
From the foaming of strong currents. 
Whence the sense of the destroyer? 
From the foam of boiling rapids. 
Whence the Bad One’s head put on? 
Head is from a rotten pea seed. 
From what were its eyes created? 
739 
From the flaxseed of the devil. 
Whence the ears upon its head? 
From the leaves of devil’s birch. 
From what was its mouth devised? 


From the buckle of the ogress. 
Whence the tongue in Wretched’s mouth? 
From the spear shaft of an imp. 
Whence the teeth of the nasty thing? 
From the awns of Tuoni’s barley. 
From what does it get its gums? 
From the gums of a graveyard virgin. 
From what is its back erected? 
751 
From the charcoal fork of Hiisi. 
From what comes its swaying tail? 
From the braid hairs of the Bad One. 
Whence its knotted guts begotten? 
From the belt of death it got them. 
So much for your kith and kin, 
757 
For your vaunted reputation. 
“Black worm, crawler underground, 
759 
Deadly coloured grub of Tuoni, 
Earthen-coloured, heather-hued, 
All the colours of the rainbow! 
Take yourself away from here, 
Let the traveller go by, 
Leave the road and let him pass. 
Lemminkdinen’s on his way 
To the feast at Pohjola, 
Banquet of the Holy Birth.” 
And the weird worm did depart, 
769 
Off the road, the hundred-eyed; Let the traveller pass by, 
Lemminkdinen stride along To the feast of Pohjola, To the 
secret drinking bout. 


RUNO 27 


The Duel 


Now I’ve brought my man far-minded, Escorted Ahti Islander 
By the mouth of many deaths, Past the reach of Kalma’s 
tongue To the doings at Pohjola, Homestead of the secret 
people. 

I must now indeed relate, Tell it with my tongue completely 
How the wayward Lemminkainen, He the handsome man far- 
minded, Came to Pohjola’s log cabins, To the log-built homes 
of Sedgeland, Crashed the party uninvited, Joined the 
jamboree unsummoned. 


There the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
15 


Lively lad, the ruddy rascal, Strode at once into the house, To 
the centre of the floor As the linden flooring shook And the 
house of fir logs echoed. 

Then he spoke with brash defiance: 


21 
“T greet you, you greet me, Let the greetings two ways be! 
Listen, master of Pohjola! 
Would there be within this house Barley for a horse to bite on, 
Ale enough for a man to drink?” 
At the table sat the master, 
29 
And disdainfully he answered: “On this homestead there’s a 
place Where your stallion may be stabled; You yourself won’t 
be forbidden — If you’re decent in this house - From standing 
at the doorway there, At the door beneath the lintel, Between 
two kettles and three pothooks.” 
Lemminkdinen tugged his beard 


41 

Which was black as were the kettles, And he gave his angry 
answer: “Let the devil Lempo come, To stand up here, in the 
doorway! 

Let him rub against your soot, Let him scrape your crud away! 

But in bygone days my father, My well-honoured parent did 
not Ever stand there, in that place, At the door, beneath the 
lintel. 


There was then quite room enough: Proper stable for his 
stallion, House washed clean for men to enter, Place for 
gloves and pegs for mittens, Even wall stands for their swords. 

Why should I not be respected As my father was before me?” 

Then he stepped up to the table, 
61 

To the head where sat the master, And he sat down there 
beside him, Pinewood bench beneath him bending As it 
creaked beneath his weight. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
67 

“Maybe I’m no favoured guest Since no mug of ale is offered, 
Offered to the new arrival.” 

Ilpo’s daughter, Louhi, answered: 
71 

“Well, my boy, you Lemminkainen, What a guest you are 
among us! 

Came here to oppress my mind And distract my understanding. 

All our ale is unbrewed barley, Still in malt the tasty drink, 
And the wheaten bread unbaked, And the meat stews still 
uncooked. 

You should have come the night before, Or have come perhaps 
tomorrow.” 

There the wayward Lemminkdinen, 


83 
Curled his lip and skewed his head As he twisted his black 
whiskers, And he spoke out in his anger: “Here the food has 
all been eaten, Bride-ale drunk, the doings over. 
All the ale has been apportioned, Mead measured out among 
the men. 
All the mugs have been collected, Put away into their places. 
“O you mistress of Pohjola, 
93 
Long-toothed matriarch of Darkland, You mismanaged the 
whole party, Fit to honour dogs maybe; Baked the bread and 
brewed the beer, Six ways sent out invitations, Summoners in 
nine directions, Summoning the wretched folk, All the 
miserable and poor; Called the riffraff and the robbers All the 
lean and hungry tenants, Labourers in their skimpy tunics; All 
the others too invited — I alone have been rejected. 
“Why should this be done to me - 
107 
In return for my own barley? 
Others brought it here in spoonfuls, Others dribbled it in 
dishes, But I dumped it out in bushels, Poured it out in many 
half-kegs Of my own-grown barleycorn, Grains that I myself 


had sown. 
“Maybe I’m not Lemminkdinen, 
115 

Surely not a favoured guest here - Not a mug of ale is offered, 
Not a stew pot on the fire, Nothing cooking in the kettle; Not 
a twenty-pound of pork, Nothing here to eat or drink At the 
end of my hard journey.” 

Ilpo’s daughter, kindly matron, 
123 

Spoke then to her little handmaid: “Come, my little one, ever 
ready, Put the stew into the pot, Get some ale to give the 
stranger.” 

Then the maid, the wretched child, 
129 

Rinsed the dishes, wiped the spoons And scoured the ladles 
slovenly. 

So she fixed a pot of stew — Meatless bones and stinking fish 
heads, Old and withered turnip tops And hard crusts of old 
rye bread. 

Then she served him with a tankard, With a jug of nauseous 
brew As a drink for Lemminkdainen, For an eager man to 
drain. 

Then she said: “Are you the man, Man enough to drink this 
down, Drain it to the very bottom?” 

Lemminkdinen peered down at it, 
145 

Scrutinized it very closely: On the bottom grubs were crawling, 
In the middle snakes were coiling; On the edges worms were 
wiggling, Lizards linking round the rim. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
151 

Shouted out the man far-minded: “To hell with all you tankard 
bearers, To Mana all you can carriers Before the rising of the 
moon, Before the setting of the sun!” 

Speaking to the ale he added: 
157 

“O you ale, you miserable wretch! 

You’ve become a beverage Of no use to anybody, Though a 
man may taste a mouthful And throw the garbage on the 
ground With his left thumb and third finger.” 

Put his hand into his pocket, 
165 

Groped around inside his wallet; Took a fish hook from his 
pocket, From his pouch an iron barb Which he dangled in the 
pitcher And went fishing in the ale pot. 

Caught the reptiles on his hook, Angry adders on his angle; 


Fished up frogs, at least a hundred, And a thousand black 
snakes hissing; Threw them on the earth for earth, Down upon 
the floor he threw them. 

Then he drew his sharp knife quickly, Slid the grim blade from 
its scabbard, Cut the reptiles’ heads off neatly, Through their 
necks the swift blade slicing. 

He drank the ale down for good luck And the black mead for 
his pleasure. 

Then he said to host and hostess: “Maybe I’m no favoured guest 
here Since no ale is offered me, Not a better draught to drink 
Nor by hand more generous served Nor tendered in a bigger 
vessel; Not a ram or big bull slaughtered, Not an ox brought 
to the house, Nor any splithoof to this cabin.” 

Said the master of Pohjola: 
193 

“Why then did you come at all, Who invited you to come 
here?” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
197 

“An invited guest is good, But an unexpected better. 

Listen now, you Pohjolander, You who are the master here: Sell 
me then your ale for money — Hospitality for cash.” 

That made the Pohjolander angry, 
205 

Very angry, lost his temper: Sang a pond upon the floor In 
front of Lemminkdinen, saying: “There’s a river for your 
drinking, Pond for you to paddle in.” 

What did Lemminkainen care? 
213 

He said: “I’m no woman’s heifer Nor an ox with tail behind me 

To drink up your river water Or to paddle in your pond.” 
Then he himself began to conjure 
219 

And to work his own enchantment: Sang a bull upon the floor, 
A great ox with golden horns; In the pond it splashed about 
And for good luck drank it dry. 

The Pohjolander, the long fellow, 
225 

Made a wolf by magic words Which he conjured on the floor 

To devour the beefy bull. 
Lemminkdinen, lively lad, 
229 

Sang a hare full white with winter To hop around upon the 

floor Right in front of that wolf's mouth. 
The Pohjolander, the long fellow, 


233 


Conjured up a hook-jawed hound dog To devour the winter 
hare, Rend the slant-eye into ribbons. 
Lemminkdinen, lively lad, 
237 
Sang a squirrel on the lintel To run about upon the rafters For 
the dog to bark at vainly. 
The Pohjolander, the long fellow, 
241 
Sang a marten golden-breasted, And the marten nabbed the 
squirrel As it sat upon a rafter. 
Lemminkdinen, lively lad, 
245 
Conjured up a russet fox, And it ate the golden-breasted, Killed 
the handsome-coated marten. 
The Pohjolander, the long fellow, 
249 
Made a hen by magic words To hop around upon the floor 
There before the fox’s mouth. 
Lemminkdinen, lively lad, 
253 
Used the magic of his words To create a hawk quick-taloned, 
And it ripped the hen to pieces. 
Said the master of Pohjola: 
257 
“Things won’t get much better this way, Till the crowd of 
guests gets smaller; To their labours all the housefolk And the 
strangers to the highway, Even from the best of banquets. 
Out of here, you sprout of Hiisi, From the sight of decent 
people. 
Hurry home, you toad, you scoundrel, Headlong to your own 
home country!” 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
267 
Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “You can’t banish any 
man, However feeble he may be, And remove him from his 
place, Make him run away by talking.” 
Then the master of Pohjola 
273 
Whipped his sword down from the wall, Grasped his fire-blade 
as he challenged: “O you Ahti Islander, Or the handsome man 
far-minded! 
Let us measure swords instead And examine both our blades, 
Whether my blade is the better Or the blade of Island Ahti.” 
Answered wayward Lemminkdainen: 
283 
“What is left of my poor blade, Broken on so many bones, 


Battered on so many skulls? 

But that doesn’t matter now Since this party won’t get better. 

What is left but measuring swords? 

Let’s see whose blade is better. 

In his time my honoured father Never backed down from a 
duel. 

Has the son changed with the times, Is he child of lesser kin?” 

Whereupon he took his sword, 
295 

Bared his blade, his fire-swift steel, Slid it quickly from its 
scabbard, Hanging from his bast-lined belt. 

Then they measured and appraised Each the length of those 
two swords: Pohjola’s a nail-edge longer, Or by half a finger 
joint. 

Then said Ahti Islander: 
305 
“Your sword’s longer, you strike first.” 
Then the master of Pohjola 
309 

Made a pass, slashed out fiercely, Aiming at the head of Ahti. 

Missed his stroke and struck the rafter, Struck the lintel 
overhead, Cutting through the arch-beam cleanly As the lintel 
flew in two. 

Then said Ahti Islander, 
317 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “What harm has the 
rafter done you Or what injury the lintel That you’re aiming 
at the rafter, Breaking down the very lintel? 

“Listen, man, you Pohjolander, 
323 

You who are the master here: Fighting in this house is bad, 
Brawling in the midst of women. 

We will break the new house down And will stain the floor 
with blood. 

Let’s go outside to the barnyard Or the meadow for our 
duelling, In the open for our fighting. 

Blood is fitter out-of-doors, It looks better on the ground And 
more natural on the snow.” 

So at once they went outside; 
335 

In the barnyard lay a cowhide Which they spread out for their 

fencing, Standing on it face to face. 
Then said Ahti Islander: 
339 

“Since your blade’s a little longer And indeed it must be 

mightier, Better use it first, and quickly, While you still have 


time to use it —- Quick, before your neck is broken. 
Strike out, lay on, son of Northland.” 
Then the fellow hit out wildly, 
347 
Struck once, twice and a third time, But he did not touch his 
body, Did not even graze the skin. 
Lemminkdinen then suggested: 
353 
“Let me try a little now, For I think my luck is turning.” 
But the furious man ignored him, 
357 

Went on flailing, hitting nothing, Aiming at his mark but 
missing. 

Flame was flashing from the iron, 
361 

Fire was sparking from the blade In the hand of Lemminkainen, 
With its brightness flashing forward At the neck of the 
Pohjolander; Said the handsome man far-minded: “Oho, 
master of Pohjola! 

Your neck is very red, poor wretch, Like the glow of dawn so 
red.” 

So the master of Pohjola, 
371 

He himself the very master, Turned his eyes down toward his 
neck. 

Lemminkdinen struck a blow, Struck the master with his sword, 
With one quick cut of his blade. 

With one slashing blow he struck him, Sliced the head off from 
his shoulders, Struck the skull off from his neck As a turnip 
top is snipped, As an ear of grain is sickled Or a fin from fish 
is severed, And the head dropped to the ground, Tumbled 
down onto the farmyard, As, when struck down by an arrow, 
A large grouse falls from a tree. 

A hundred stakes were on the hill, 
389 

Thousands standing in the yard, Heads by hundreds on the 
stakes. 

Only one of them was headless, And to that one Lemminkainen 
Took the head of the Pohjolander, Bore the man’s skull from 
the farmyard, Where he stuck it on that stake point. 

Then returning to the house, 
397 

Ahti told the serving maid: “Bring me water, angry woman, So 
that I can clean my hands Of the blood of your bad master, Of 
the wretched fellow’s gore.” 

Now the dame of Pohjola 


405 

Was indignant, angry, furious. 

Then she conjured up a swordsman, Armed one man and then 
a hundred, And then a thousand ready swordsmen To take the 
head of Lemminkdinen, Cut the neck of the far-minded. 

Now the time has come for certain, 
413 

Time for him to leave and quickly. 

Things are getting out of hand And the situation dangerous. 

Lemminkdinen could not linger, Could not stay there any 
longer At the feast at Pohjola, With the secret crowd of 
drinkers. 


RUNO 28 


Lemminkdainen and his Mother 


Now that Ahti Islander, He the wayward Lemminkdinen, Fled 
the scene of his mad action, Hurried off to hide himself Far 
from twilit Pohjola, From the gloomy house of Sedgeham. 

Like a blast of driven snow, 


7 

Like a streak of smoke he fled To escape his evil deeds, To 
avoid their consequences. 

When he got into the farmyard, 
11 

Turning here and there he searches, He is looking for his 
stallion, But he sees no stallion there — Just a boulder in the 
field, Willow bush there in the meadow. 

What device could be invented, 
17 

What escape could be devised To insure his head from danger 
And his handsome hair from harm That no single hair be lost 
In these yards of Pohjola? 

From the village rose a clamour, Great commotion from the 
neighbours, Flash of lights from other farmsteads, Stare of 
eyes from watching windows. 

Now must wayward Lemminkdinen, 
27 

Island Ahti be transformed And become another creature. 

In the form of a soaring eagle Wants to rise up to the heavens, 
But the sun shone on his cheekbones, On his brow the 
moonlight glimmers. 

Lemminkdinen prayed to Ukko: 


35 
“Good god Ukko, power all-seeing, 
Master of the thunder clouds, 
Ruler of the scudding cloudlets, 
Now create a fog to hide me, 
Little cloudlet to conceal me, 
In whose shelter I may flee, 
Try to get back to my home, 
To my most devoted mother, 


To my most respected parent.” 

As he flew he looked behind him 
47 

And beheld a grey hawk coming, And its eyes were flashing fire 

Like the lad of Pohjola, Former master of the north. 
Said the grey hawk to remind him: 
53 

“Oho, Ahti, my good brother, You remember our old combat, 

Head-for-head in equal hazard?” 
Answered Ahti Islander, 
57 

Said the handsome man far-minded: “Little hawk, my little 
birdling, Turn about and hurry homeward. 

Tell them when you get back there, Back at dim-lit Pohjola: ‘No 
mere hawk can hold an eagle And devour it in its talons.” 

Then he travelled homeward quickly, 
65 
Hurried to his tender mother, Low in spirit, gloomy hearted. 
In the lane his mother meets him 
69 

As he hurries down the fence-line; She immediately asks him: 
“O my son, my child, my young one, My dear child, my 
faithful lad! 

Why so low in spirit now Hurrying home from Pohjola? 

Did they cheat you with the ale pots, At the feast at Pohjola? 

If they hurt you at the drinking, There’s a better ale pot here 
Which your father won at war, Which he brought back from 
the battle.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
83 

“O my mother, my dear bearer! 

Who would slight me with the ale pot? 

I myself would fix the masters And a hundred of their 
henchmen, Put a thousand to the test.” 

Said the mother of Lemminkainen: 
89 

“Why so low in spirit then? 

Were you beaten by the stallions, Put to shame in coltish races? 
If beaten by a stallion there, Buy a better stallion here With the 
funds your father left you, With the savings of your parent.” 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 

97 

“O my mother, my dear bearer! 

Who could beat me with their horses, Shame me in their coltish 
races? 

I myself would shame their masters And defeat the stallion 


drivers, Beat the strong men with their colts And the fellows 
with their stallions.” 
Said the mother of Lemminkainen: 
105 

“Why so low in spirit then, Why so very gloomy-hearted Since 
youw’re back from Pohjola? 

Did the women laugh at you And the girls make fun of you? 

If the women laughed at you And the girls made fun of you, 
There will come another time When the women can be 
laughed at.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
115 

“O my mother, my dear bearer! 

Who would make the women laugh, Get the girls to jeer at me? 
I myself would mock their masters And have fun with all the 
maidens; I would mock a hundred women And a thousand 

other brides.” 
“What’s the trouble then?” she said. 
123 

“Did you face a thing fantastic, Some weird wonder at Pohjola 
— Or perhaps you ate too much, Ate too much and drank too 
much, So that in your nightly slumbers Weird and wondrous 
dreams assailed you?” 

Wayward Lemminkdinen answered: 
131 

“Only women mind those dreams, Dwelling on such nightly 
visions. 

I recall my nightly dreams, But my daytime dreams much 
better. 

O my mother, old wise woman, Get provisions ready for me; 
Fill my linen bag with flour, Fit some salt cakes in my 
knapsack - It is time for me to travel, Flee the country in a 
hurry, Leave my precious home behind me And forsake this 
lovely homestead. 

Men are sharpening up their swords, Putting points upon their 
spears.” 

Seeing him in great distress, 
147 

His mother asked him: “Why, my boy, Are they sharpening 

their swords, Putting points upon their spears?” 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
151 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “This is why they whet 
their swords, Put the points upon their spears: To endanger 
my poor head, To test them on my wretched neck. 

Trouble arose, something happened In the farmyard there at 


Pohjola. 

I have killed the master there, Killed the very man himself. 

Pohjola rose up in arms And is marching out for battle. 

That’s the doom that follows me, Single man at bay alone.” 

His mother put it in these words, 
165 

Said the elder to the child: “I have told you this already, Kept 
forbidding you to go there. 

Had you done as I insisted, Stayed at home here with your 
mother, In the shelter of your parent On the homestead of 
your bearer, You would not have been there brawling And 
there would have been no feud. 

“Where, poor boy, unlucky son, 
177 

Will you hide your heinous deed Or escape your evil action To 
save your head and handsome neck, Keep that shock of hair 
from harm That no single strand be loosened?” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
185 

“T don’t know a single place Where to hide my heinous deed. 

O my mother, my dear bearer! 

Tell me where to run for refuge.” 

Said his mother: “I don’t know 
191 

What to tell you, where direct you. 

Hide as a pine tree on a hill Or a juniper on a heath — Even 
there disaster threatens And hard luck will overtake you: 
Oftentimes a mountain pine Will be split up into shingles, 
Often too a juniper Will be cut for stakes or staves. 

“Rise as a birch tree in a swale 
203 

Or an alder in a thicket — Even there disaster threatens And 
hard luck would still pursue you: Often birches in a swale Will 
be chopped up into firewood, Often too the alder thickets Will 
be cut to make a clearing. 

“Hide as a berry on a hill, 
211 

Whortleberry on a heath, Or as strawberries on these meadows, 
Bilberries in some other fields — Even there disaster threatens 
And hard luck would still pursue you: Tinny-breasted girls 
would pluck you And the girls would strip you clean. 

“If you go as a pike to sea, 
219 

Whitefish in a quiet river — Even there disaster threatens And a 
bad end would befall you: Some young campfire-sooted fisher 
Would sink a seine down in the sea; With their seine the 


young would seize you, Or the old men with their nets. 
“If you go as wolf to woodland 
227 

Or as bruin to the backwoods - Even there disaster threatens 
And hard luck would still pursue you: Some young sooty- 
looking hunter Would be sharpening up his spearhead To 
destroy the woodland wolves And to fell the forest bruins.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
235 

“T myself know hiding places, But they’re dangerous, dreadful 
places Where the jaws of death would catch me And a 
dreadful doom befall me. 

O my mother, my dear bearer, You whose milk has nourished 
me! 

Where would you have me hide myself, Where advise and urge 
my going? 

At my mouth dark death is waiting, By my beard the day of 
evil. 

I have only one day left, That one scarcely to the full.” 

Then his mother said to him: 
249 

“T will tell you of a good place, Name a spot most excellent 
Where the heinous can be hidden And an outlaw find a 
refuge: I recall a tiny corner, A very little spot of land, Never 
pillaged, never conquered, Unharried by the sword of man. 

Vow to me by oaths eternal, Firm and without reservation, 
That for six, for ten more summers You will not go off to 
battles — Neither for the sake of silver Nor the greedy lure of 
gold.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
265 

“By the firmest oaths I swear Not to take part in big battles, In 
the clash and clang of swordblades For this first and coming 
summer Nor yet in the second summer. 

There are wounds upon my shoulders And my chest is deeply 
scarred From the former fun I had In those bygone battle 
sprees On those bloody-battled hills, On the killing grounds of 
war-men.” 

Then his mother gave directions: 
277 

“Take your father’s boat and go, Sail off to your hiding place 
Far away beyond nine seas, Halfway then across the tenth sea 
To a mid-sea island there, Just a lovely little isle. 

Long ago your father hid there, Not just hid there, but was safe 
there Through the big war, big hate years, In the years of 


persecution. 
It was good for him to stay there, Lucky place to live in leisure. 
Hide there for one year, a second, Then come home again the 
third year To your own paternal homestead, Landing on your 
own home jetty.” 


RUNO 29 


On the Island of Women 


Lemminkdinen, lively lad, He the handsome man far-minded, 
Filled his sack with good provisions: Bushelful of summer 
butter, Butter enough for one year’s eating, Pork too for the 
second year. 

Then he went off into hiding, Took his leave and hurried off, 
Soliloquizing as he started: “Now I’m going, I am fleeing, 
Going off for three whole summers, Maybe even for five years, 
Leaving everything behind me: Fields for vermin to devour 
And the woodlands for the lynxes, Meadows for the deer to 
roll in, Clearings for the geese to nest in. 

“Farewell, stay well, my good mother! 
17: 

When the Northlanders arrive, When the Darkland crowd has 
come Asking for my head, just tell them That he’s wandered 
off somewhere, Gone away from here forever After cutting out 
the clearing Which I cut down for the burning.” 

Then he went down to his vessel, 
25 

Hauled it down upon the billows; Launched it from the steely 
staging, Slid it down from copper rollers; Set the sails upon 
the mast, Spread the canvas on the main spar. 

He himself sat in the stern, Ready to begin his voyage, Trusting 
in his birchwood bow, Relying on his rudder oar. 

Then he shouted to the elements: 
35 

“Blow, wind, blow into the sails! 

Drive the boat, spring wind Ahava, Make the wooden boat run 
on. 

Onward, onward, pinewood vessel, To the undiscovered island, 
To the nameless promontory.” 

Wind-rocked, wave-tossed ran the vessel, 
43 

Fleeing on the clear sea surface, Out upon the open ocean. 

There it rocked along for two months, Even on the third 
month, rocking. 

There the headland girls were sitting 


49 

On the shore by the blue sea, Gazing, turning here and there, 
Eyes turned toward the blue sea surface. 

Some are waiting for their brothers, Others for their fathers’ 
coming, But the ones who truly waited, Waited for their 
missing lovers. 

Far out Far-mind now appears, 
57 

Farther still his vessel looming; It is like a little cloudlet Hung 
between the sea and sky. 

Maidens of the headland ponder, 
61 

Virgins of the island say: “What’s that odd thing on the ocean, 
That strange object on the billows? 

If you’re one of our own vessels, Skilful sailer of the island, 
Turn then homeward to our island, Vessel to our landing 
stages So that we may hear some news, Messages from foreign 
nations — If the shore folk live in peace Or still suffer 
persecution.” 

Wind in sail and wave at stern, 
73 

Driving, lifting on the sailer, Quickly wayward Lemminkdinen 
Steered his vessel to the shore, Steered it to the little island To 
the tip-end of the headland. 

After getting there, he says, 
79 

On arriving he enquires: “Do you have a landing here On the 
area of this island Where a man can beach a boat, Dry spot 
where to turn it over?” 

Say the virgins of the island, 
85 

Maidens of the headland answer: “There is room upon this 
island, On the area of the island To beach a boat and turn it 
over: Here are landing stages ready And the shores are full of 
rollers, Ready for a hundred vessels, Even for a thousand 
sails.” 

So he beached his vessel there, 
95 

Docked it at a log-built staging. 

Then he put another question: “Is there room upon this island, 
On the area of the island For a little man to hide in, For a 
feeble man to flee to From the roar and din of battle, From the 
clash and clang of swords?” 

Say the virgins of the island, 
105 
Maidens of the headland answer: “There is room upon this 


island, On the area of the island For a little man to hide in, 
For a feeble man to flee to. 

There are castles more than needed, Large estates for you to 

live on Even if a hundred came Or a thousand men arrived.” 
Said the wayward Lemminkdainen: 
115 

“Ts there room upon this island, On the area of this island, 
Some small corner of a birch wood Or a crumb of other land 
For a man to cut a clearing, Stand of pine for me to work on?” 

Say the virgins of the island, 
123 

Maidens of the headland answer: “There’s no space upon this 
island On the area of this island, Large enough to lay your 
back on, Nothing bigger than a bushel For a man to cut a 
clearing, Stand of trees for you to work in. 

Island lands are all allotted, Fields all measured out in strips; 
Lots are drawn for clearing sites And the meadows all 
apportioned At the meetings of the commune.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
135 

The handsome man far-minded asked: “Is there room upon this 
island, On the area of this island, Space where I can sing my 
songs, Chanting out long incantations? 

In my mouth the words are melting, Even on my gums are 
sprouting.” 

Say the virgins of the island, 
143 

Maidens of the headland answer: “There is room upon this 
island, On the area of this island, Space for you to sing your 
songs, Lyricking the best of ballads — Leafy groves for 
frolicking, Level meadows made for dancing.” 

Lemminkdinen burst out singing 
151 

And began his magic-making: Conjured rowans in the 
dooryards, In the centre oak trees rising, Oak trees graced 
with level branches, On each branch an acorn growing, 
Golden wheel on every acorn, On each golden wheel a 
cuckoo. 

When the cuckoo there is calling, From his mouth the gold is 
bubbling, From his beak the bronze is blowing And the silver 
too is gleaming; All the land is bright with shining, Silver hills 
and hillocks golden. 

Lemminkdinen went on singing, 
165 

Still he sang and still he conjured: Sang the sands to pearly 

beads, Pebbles into shining jewels, All the trees to golden red, 


All the flowers to lovely blooms. 
And again sang Lemminkdinen: 
171 
Sang a well there in the farmyard, On the well a golden cover, 
Golden basin on the cover Where the brothers come to drink, 
Sisters come to wash their faces. 
Sang a lakelet on the meadow, 
177 
On the lakelet blue-green mallards, Golden-browed and silver- 
headed, And their webbed toes all of copper. 
How the virgins of the island, 


181 

All the headland maidens marvelled At the songs of 

Lemminkdinen, At his art of magic-making! 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
185 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “I would sing a master 
lyric That would echo through the island If I were beneath a 
roof At the head of a long deal table. 

Since I have no house to sing in And no proper floor is lent me, 
In the woods I’ll leave my words, Dump my verses in the 
bushes.” 

Say the virgins of the island, 
195 

Maidens of the headland answer: “There are houses you can 
come to, Large estates for you to live on, Take your songs in 
from the weather And your magic words to shelter.” 

No sooner was he in the house 
201 

Than he sang full pintpots to him At the end of the long table, 
Tankards full of foaming ale, Mugs of mead and brimming 
bowls, Many dishes heaped up high. 

There the table was all set: Mugs of mead and beer in bumpers, 
Pork and butter all laid out As a feast for Lemminkdinen, Set 
to please the man far-minded. 

Then he took on airs of grandeur, 
215 

Would not even taste the banquet Unless his knife was silver- 

hilted Or a golden sheath-knife ready. 
So he got one silver-hilted, 
219 
Conjured up a golden sheath-knife, And he feasted to the full, 
Drank the good beer to his pleasure. 
Then he strolled about the hamlets 
223 
To enjoy the island virgins, Beauty of the long-haired maidens. 


Wheresoever he turned his head, There his mouth was sweetly 
kissed, And wherever he reached his hand out, There it would 
be gently squeezed. 

Night by night he went a-playing, 
231 

Having fun in secret darkness. 

On the island were ten hamlets, In each hamlet were ten 
houses, In each house at least ten daughters, Nor was there a 
single daughter, Not a single mother’s child By whose side he 
did not lie, In whose arms he did not nestle. 

So he knew a thousand brides, 
241 

Slept beside a hundred widows. 

There were scarcely two in ten, Hardly three in one whole 
hundred Maidens whom he did not have, Widows whom he 
did not lie with. 

Thus the wayward Lemminkdinen 
247 

Passed the time so pleasantly For the whole of three sweet 
summers In big island villages. 

He delighted the island girls And he solaced all the widows, 
But there was one left unsolaced, One unfortunate old maiden 
Living at the very cape end In the tenth, the farthest hamlet. 

It was in his mind already 
257 

To return to his own country When the spinster came to see 
him, And she spoke to him forthrightly: “You poor fellow, 
beautiful man! 

If you don’t remember me, I’ll bewitch you on your leaving, 
Run your boat upon a rock.” 

Since he had no crowing cock, 
265 

Had no chanticleer to wake him, He was late for his 
appointment To delight the aged virgin, Play with her the 
game of laughter. 

On the appointed day it happened: 
269 

In the evening he decided To get up before the moon set, Long 

before the cock crow sounded. 
So he got up in good time, 
273 

Long before the time appointed. 

Without wandering off on by-paths He went on to his 
appointment To delight the aged virgin, Play with her the 
game of laughter. 

As he walked alone that night, 


279 
Passing through the other hamlets To the last one at the cape 
end, To the tenth, the farthest hamlet, He saw not a single 
homestead Where was not a trio of cabins, Nor did he see a 
single cabin Where was not a trio of men, Nor did he see a 
single man Who was not putting sword to whetstone Or 
grinding sharp his battle-axe For the head of Lemminkainen. 
Then he thought in desperation: 
291 
“Woe is me, the day is dawning And the blesséd sun is rising, 
Shining on this miserable lad, Down upon his wretched neck. 
May the devil now protect me, Single man who stands alone, 
Shield me underneath his cloak, Hide me well beneath his 
mantle, Throw his cape of darkness on me When a hundred 
men come at me, Thousands come in force against me!” 
There he left the girls unpetted, 
303 
Left them with no more embraces As he hurried to the mooring 
Where his luckless boat was waiting — But his boat was 
burned to ashes, Nothing left but fine dry ashes. 
Now he felt his ruin coming, 
309 
Day of doom descending on him. 
He began again to build, To construct another vessel. 
Wood was lacking for the shipwright, 
313 
Timber for another vessel, But he got a bit of wood, Found a 
few chips for his purpose, Just five fragments of a distaff And 
six splinters of a spindle. 
And from these he built a vessel, 
319 
Carved himself another craft; Built the vessel by sheer magic, 
Made it with his wizard knowledge: One stroke, and one side 
was ready, Two strokes, and two sides were ready, Three 
strokes, and the boat was finished. 
Then he launched it on the water, 
327 
Let it down upon the billows. 
To the boat he said: “Go now, Be a bubble on the water, Water 
lily on the billows. 
Eagle, let me have three feathers; Eagle three, the raven two To 
protect the little boat, Bulwark for the feeble vessel.” 
Then he stepped into his boat 
337 
Where he sat down in the stern, Head bowed down in deep 
dejection, With his pointed hat all crooked, Sad to lose his 


nightly pleasure, The delight of daily living As the joy of 
island virgins, Playing with the loose-haired maidens. 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
345 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “Comes a day when a 
lad must go, Take his leave of happy bowers, Leave the 
pleasures of the virgins, Leave off dancing with the lovelies; 
And indeed upon my going, When I leave them all behind me, 
Virgins will not be rejoicing, Loose-haired girls will not be 
joking In these houses, cheerless homesteads.” 

Now the island girls were weeping, 
357 

Headland maidens sadly sighing: “Why now leave us, 
Lemminkdainen, Why forsake us, best of lovers; Was it for our 
chastity Or the scarcity of women?” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
363 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “Hardly for your chastity 
Nor the scarcity of women. 

I could have a hundred women, A thousand maids to kiss and 
cuddle. 

This is why your Lemminkdainen, Why your best of lovers is 
leaving: Iam homesick for my country, Longing for my own 
home acres, For the strawberries in my meadows, My own 
raspberries on the hill, For the girls of my own Cape Far, For 
those darling chicks at home.” 

So he took his leave of them, 
377 

Sailed his vessel out to sea. 

Came a sudden wind that blew him, Came a heaving wave that 
drove him Out upon the blue sea surface, Out upon the open 
ocean. 

On the shore he left the maidens, On a waterstone the lovelies 
— Left the island maidens weeping, Left the headland girls 
lamenting. 

There they wept and there lamented 
387 

While the masthead was in sight, Iron-oarlocked boat still 
looming. 

They’re not weeping for the masthead, Longing for the iron- 
oarlocks, But the man beneath the masthead, Master of the 
oarlock rope. 

Lemminki himself was crying, 
395 

Grieving deeply every moment That the island was in view 

With its ridgeline looming dimly. 


He’s not weeping for the island Nor regretting any ridges. 

He is weeping for the maidens, For those wild geese on the 
ridges. 

So the wayward Lemminkdinen 

403 

Sailed across the deep blue sea, Sailed a day and sailed a 
second. 

On the third a storm arose As the high horizon thundered And 
a wind blew from northwestward And a strong wind from 
northeastward — Took a bulwark, took a second, Turned the 
whole ship upside down. 

Then the wayward Lemminkainen, Drifting boatless on the 
sea, Started rowing with his fingers, Treading water with 
his feet. 

For a night and day he swam, Covered quite a stretch of 
ocean; Saw a dark spot in the distance Like a cloudlet in the 
northwest — But it turned out to be land, And indeed it was 
a headland. 

On the cape he found a dwelling 

423 

With the mistress busy baking And the daughters busy 
kneading. 

There he entered and entreated: “O my good and gracious 
hostess! 

If you only knew my hunger, Understood my bad condition, 
You would hurry to the storehouse, Swift as blizzard to the 
beerhouse; You would fetch a pot of ale And a little slice of 
bacon; Put it in a pan to fry it With a pat of butter on it That a 
weary man may eat And a swimmer quench his thirst. 

I’ve been swimming days and nights At the mercy of the 
seawaves, With the wind my only shelter.” 

Then that good and gracious hostess 

441 

Went to the storehouse on the hill, Carves some butter in the 
storehouse And a little slice of bacon; Puts it in a pan and fries 
it For a hungry man to eat, Sets a pot of ale before him For 
the swimmer to quench his thirst. 

Then a new-built boat she gave him, A completely furnished 
sailer For the man to sail away in, And to reach his own home 
acres. 

Lemminkdinen, coming home, 

453 

Reaching his home territory, Recognized the fields and shores, 
Sounds and islands, and the jetties, All his former old home 
places; Recognized the piny hillsides, All the fir-clad hillocks 


there — But he did not know the home-place, Where the house 
walls stood before, For already on the site there New-grown 
chokecherry trees were rustling, Pine grove on the old home 
hill, Junipers rooted on the well path. 
Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
467 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “There’s the grove where 
I once played, There the rocks where I once clambered, There 
the meadows where I frolicked, Slopes on which I rolled and 
tumbled. 

What destroyed my happy homestead, Who demolished all the 
buildings? 

Now it’s all burned down to ashes And the ashes blown away.” 

Lemminkdinen broke out weeping, 
477 

Wept a day and wept a second, Wept not for the house 
destroyed Nor the storehouse now demolished, But the dear 
one of the household, Kindly keeper of the storehouse. 

Sees a bird come flying over, 
483 

Eagle hovering to and fro, And enquires of the eagle: “Tell me, 
eagle, would you know Where my lovely mother is, Where the 
lovely one who bore me, She who bore and suckled me?” 

But the bird remembers nothing, 
491 

And the dull bird has no sense. 

It knows only that she’s dead, That she’s gone the raven knows: 
She was cut down by a sword, Battered down by battle-axes. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
497 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “O my lovely mother, 
my bearer, You who bore and suckled me! 

Now already dead and gone, And your flesh is turned to dust, 
Fir trees growing at your head, Junipers rising at your heels, 
Willows sprouting from your fingers. 

Now the vengeance that I’ve fought for 
507 

Turns to vengeance on myself: I have measured sword to 
sword, And I bore the best of weapons To the yards of 
Pohjola, In the fields of that dark village To the ruin of my 
people, To the loss of her who bore me.” 

Looking, turning here and there, 
515 

He comes upon the faintest footprints, Trodden grasses, broken 
heather. 

Then he goes to search the trail, To discover where it leads, 


And it guides him to the forest, And he finds the right 
direction. 
Walking on a verst or two, 
523 

Covering quite a stretch of country, He was in the deepest 
forest, In a corner of the backwoods. 

There he sees a secret sauna, A little hidden sauna hut Quite 
concealed between two cliffs In the angle of three fir trees. 

There he found his loving mother, Found his most belovéd 
parent. 

Lemminkdinen was delighted, 
533 

And his joy was truly boundless As he shouted: “O my mother, 
My dear mother, my life-giver! 

You are still alive, my dear one, Still alive, awake, my mother, 
When I thought that you had died, Altogether vanished from 
me, Fallen under sword or spear — Wept until my eyes were 
darkened And my handsome face was haggard.” 

Said the mother of Lemminkainen: 
547 

“Tam still alive, my boy, Though I had to flee our home, And 
to go off into hiding In the deepest wilderness, In this corner 
of the backwoods. 

Pohjola fought its war against you; Hordes of Pohjolanders 
came To fight against your wretched self, You the man of hard 
misfortune; Burned the buildings down to ashes And 
demolished the whole homestead.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
559 

“O my mother, my life-giver, Do not worry any more Over this 
or over that: Buildings burned can be rebuilt, Better ones can 
be constructed. 

We can fight the Pohjolanders And destroy the devil’s people.” 

Said his mother tenderly: 
567 

“Well, my boy, my son far-minded, You were gone a long, long 
time, Dwelling in those foreign lands, Very long in far-off 
places, Always at the doors of strangers, Living on an 
unknown island, On a nameless promontory.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
575 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “But to live there was 
delightful, Just to roam about was joyful — All the trees were 
shining redly, Red the trees and green the land, With the 
evergreens swathed in silver And the heather blossoms 
golden. 


There the hills all flowed with mead And the cliffs were full of 
hens’ eggs. 

Honey leaked from dried-out fir trees, Sweet milk flowed from 
hollow pine trees, And fence corners oozed with butter As the 
stakes all spouted ale. 

“Tt was very good to live there, 
589 

Pleasant to while away the time. 

Then it changed and things went badly; I became an outlaw 
there. 

They were worried for their maidens - That I would take 
advantage of them — And suspected their loose women, Those 
hussies and those hoydens, Those pudgy waddlers of the devil; 
Thought that I was misbehaving, Overdoing the nightly 
courtings. 

I, of course, hid from the maidens, Shunned every mother’s 
child of them — As a wolf would hide from piglets, Hawks 
avoid the village hens.” 


RUNO 30 


The Adventures of Lemminkdinen and Tiera 


Ahti boy, the winsome lad, Reckless madcap, Lemminkainen, 
Now upon an early morning, Very early in the dawning 
Went out walking by the boat sheds, Strolling by the 
landing stages. 

There a wooden ship is weeping, 


7 
Boat with iron oarlocks moaning: “Ah, what was I ever built 
for, And for what was I intended? 
Ahti has not rowed to war, Not for six, ten long summers, 
Neither for the need of silver Nor even for the lure of gold.” 


Then the wayward Lemminkdinen 
13 


Slapped the vessel with his mitten, Mitten with embroidered 
wristband. 

He said: “Don’t you worry, pine deck, Don’t complain with all 
that freeboard. 

You will go to war for certain And you’ll tack through many a 
battle, And you may be full of rowers, Maybe from tomorrow 
onward.” 

Then he went home to his mother 


25 

And he told her tenderly: “Do not cry now, my dear mother, 
Nor complain, my honoured parent, If I go out here or there 
To some battleground or other. 

An idea has come to mind, Scheme that’s stirring in my brain - 
To attack the Pohjolanders, Wreak my vengeance on the 
villains.” 

And his mother, elder matron, 
35 

Tried to stop him, tried to warn him: “Do not go, my boy, my 
only, To those Northland wars again! 

There your doom will come upon you And dark Death will 
meet you there.” 

What did Lemminkainen care? 
41 
So intent was he on going And already vowed to venture That 


he was only left to wonder: “Where to get a second man, Both 
a good man and a sword As a fighting aide to Ahti, Ally toa 
worthy warrior? 
“T know Tiera very well 
49 

And he’s but an earshot off. 

There I’ll get a second man, Get a good man and a sword, Ally 
to a worthy warrior.” 

Then he goes out through the village 
55 

To his old companion’s house And on arriving states his 
business: “My dear Tiera, my old comrade, My true friend, the 
one and only! 

Maybe you recall the old days, Good old times we lived 
together When the two of us went warring. 

We went through so many hamlets, In each hamlet were ten 
houses, In each house at least ten men; There was not a single 
warrior Nor a man of any worth Whom we did not beat in 
battle, Whom we did not overcome.” 

At the window sat the father 
73 

Busy shaving down a spear shaft; On the doorsill of the 
storehouse Mother was thumping with the churn; Brothers 
busy at the gateway, Building sleighs with long sides; Sisters 
working on the floor, Busy fulling homespun cloth. 

Spoke the father from the window, 
81 

Mother from the storehouse doorsill, Said the brothers from the 
gateway And the sisters from the floor: “Tiera has no time for 
war; His ice chipper’s not for battle. 

He has made an excellent bargain, Bound himself in lifelong 
union. 

He just wed a fine young woman, Took a mistress for his 
household - Nipples still untitillated, And her breasts as yet 
unfondled.” 

Tiera jumped up from the hearthside 
93 

Where he happened to be sitting; On the hearth one foot he 
booted And the other on the stove bench; At the gate his belt 
he buckled, Anoints himself with adder’s venom. 

Then he lifted up his spear — It was not the longest of the long 
Nor the shortest of the short, But a spear of middle measure. 
A horse was etched upon the spearhead, On the side a colt was 
prancing; Howling wolf upon the ferrule, Screaming bear 

upon the stud. 


Then he whipped it and he whirled it, 
107 

Weighed its balance and its spring; Thrust it down a fathom 
deep, Straight into the clay hardscrabble Of the grassless, 
turfless ground. 

After that he tossed the spear 
113 

In among the spears of Ahti, And he hurried off with Ahti, With 
him as his battle comrade, Then did Ahti Islander Launch his 
boat upon the water Like a serpent through the stubble, Like a 
living serpent gliding, Sailing northwest from the island, To 
the sea of Pohjola. 

Then the matriarch of Pohjola 
123 

Sent an enemy against them, Pakko Pakkanen, the freezer, To 
the sea of Pohjola, Out upon the open ocean. 

“Pakko, little one,” she said, “Pretty foster child, my nursling! 

Go now where I order you, Where I order and exhort you. 

Freeze the vessel of the villain, Of the villain Lemminkdinen 
Out upon the clear sea surface, Out upon the open ocean. 

Freeze the vessel’s master also, Ice him in the open water So 
that he cannot escape, Frozen there for all his lifetime, Iced 
unless I let him go, Till ’'m ready to release him.” 

Pakko boy of wicked lineage 
143 

And a lad of vicious vapours Started out to freeze the ocean 
And to still the heaving billows. 

As he went there on his way, As he crossed the countryside He 
bit the leaves off every tree, And he stripped the haystalks 
sheathless. 

When he reached the northern sea, 
151 

Reached the sea of Pohjola, Vast and barren stretch of 
shoreline, Right away upon the first night Froze the bays and 
froze the ponds, And the shoreline iced up quickly, But he did 
not freeze the ocean Nor yet still the heaving billows. 

Though the chaffinch or the wagtail Is so tiny on the sea, Yet 
its claws remain unfrozen And its little head unfrosted. 

But upon the second night 
163 

He got very big and violent, Really nasty and grew dreadful. 

Then the full force of the cold Froze the ice an ell in thickness, 
With the snow a ski pole deep; Froze the vessel of the villain, 
Froze it solid with the sea. 

Would have frozen Ahti also, 
173 


Would have turned him into ice — Already at his fingernails 

Reaching down to pinch his toes. 
Lemminkdinen lost his temper, 
177 

Very angry and offended; Seized him, shoved him in the fire, In 

an iron furnace threw him. 
He held Pakko in his hands, 
181 

And he squeezed the bitter weather, In his hands he squeezed 
him hard, And he said: “Now Pakkanen, Son of windblast, son 
of winter, Do not freeze my fingernails, Neither try to pinch 
my toes, Nor touch my ears or head. 

“You have more than you can do, 
191 

Quite enough to chill and freeze Without touching human skin, 
Body of a mother’s child. 

Freeze the fields and ice the marshes, Go and freeze cold 
boulders colder, Water willows, galls of aspen, Bark of birch 
and sapling spruces, But don’t touch a human skin Nor a child 
of woman born. 

“And if that is not enough, 
203 

Go and do some magic freezing, Such as hot stones, burning 
boulders, Iron cliffs and steely mountains. 

Freeze the roar of Vuoksi Rapids And the thunder out of 
Imatra; Freeze the wide mouth of the maelstrom And the 
terror of its twisting. 

“And now I shall trace your lineage 
213 

And reveal your reputation, For indeed I know your origin, 
Also know about your rearing. 

You were born in willow bushes, Bitter Weather in a 
birchwood At the rear of a Lappish tent In the dark of Pohjola, 
In a hovel there in Northland Of your father, Ever-Ruin, And 
your mother, worthless woman. 

“Since your mother could not do it, 
223 

Being milkless without teats, Who was it then, Bitter Weather, 

Who was it that suckled you? 
“Tt was adders suckled you, 
227 

Adders suckled, serpents nourished; From their tipless breasts 
they fed you, From their dry dugs nourished you. 

By the north wind lullabied, Comforted by evil weather, By the 
evil willow brooks On the edge of quivering quicksand. 

“Then you, brat, became unruly, 


235 

Ruinous in your wild rampages, But you had no name as yet, 
So they put a name to you, Put a name to you, you bad one, 
Called you Pakkanen the Freezer. 

“Then you rode along the fences, 
241 

Hustled through the underbrush, Swaying on the swamps in 
summer, On the broadest of the boglands. 

Winters played among the pine groves, Crackling through the 
evergreens, Banging in the clumps of birches, Bowling 
through the alder bushes; Freezing trees and freezing grasses, 
Levelling out the fields and meadows, Biting leaves off from 
the trees And the blossoms from the heather, Chips from pines 
and scales from fir trees. 

“Now that you have grown so big, 
255 

Have become so very handsome, Do you mean to freeze me 
also, Make my ears stand stiff with frostbite And reach down 
to freeze my feet Or sneak up to pinch my fingers? 

“But indeed you will not freeze me 
261 

And not even badly chill me. 

I'll put fire in my stockings, Powdered charcoal in my pockets, 
Burning embers in my shoes, And the spirit of fire, Panu, 
Flaming underneath the laces So that you can never freeze 
me, No bad weather dare to touch me. 

“T will exorcise you yonder 
269 

To the way-back fields of Northland. 

Then when you have gotten there, Gotten to your own home 
hearth, Freeze the kettles to the fire And the fire brands to the 
fireplace, Women’s hands to dough they’re kneading And the 
lads to lasses’ bosoms; Baby in a maiden’s womb, Milk in 
udders of a ewe, Foal in belly of a mare. 

“Tf you do not heed this warning, 
279 

I will exorcise you yonder In among the demon’s coals, In the 
fireplace of the devil To be thrust into the fire And be laid 
upon the anvil To be beaten by the sledge, Pounded by a 
blacksmith’s hammer, Beaten thoroughly by sledges, Pounded 
harder by a hammer. 

“Tf you still remain unruly 
289 

And will not let up a little, I remember another place And 
recall one other region: I’ll take your mouth to summer’s land, 
Take your tongue to summer’s home, Whence you never will 


escape, Sweating there for all your lifetime Unless I come to 
let you go, Take the time to let you out.” 
Pakkanen, the son of windblast, 
299 

Felt dire doom descending on him And began to pray for 
mercy: “Let us make a firm agreement That we will not hurt 
each other, Never in all eternity While the golden moon still 
glimmers. 

“Tf you hear I’m going to freeze you, 
307 

Have again become so stupid, Shove me in a burning fireplace, 
Hurl me in the heart of fire, In the hot coals of the smithy, 
Under forge of Ilmarinen. 

Take my mouth to summer’s land And my tongue to summer’s 
home So that I will never escape, Never in all my days get 
out.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkainen 
317 

Left his ship stuck in the ice, Left his warship there fast frozen, 
Going on himself ahead With Tiera as the second Plodding on 
behind the rascal. 

Walked a day and walked a second 
323 

Over glare ice smooth and level. 

On the third day they beheld it: There they saw the Cape of 
Hunger, And its fortress loomed before them High above its 
hungry village. 

Stepping to the fort he asked: 
329 

“Ts there any meat or fish In the fort or on the farmstead For 
these worn and weary warriors, For two tired travellers?” 

There was no meat within the fortress And no fish there on the 
farmstead. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
337 

Spoke the handsome man far-minded: “Fire, burn down this 
foolish fortress, Water, wash away the monster!” 

Then they marched on firmly forward Up into the barren 
wasteland On a journey without shelter And upon a road 
unknown. 

Then the wayward Lemminkainen 
345 

Sheared off wool from barren boulders And collected fur from 
cliffsides; Made them stockings, made them mittens To 
preserve them from the weather, From the frost of Pakkanen. 

He went on to search the trail, 


353 

To discover where it led, And it led him through a forest Where 

he could not get his bearings. 
There he said to his companion: 
357 

“Oho, Tiera, my good brother! 

Now indeed we’ve lost our way After days and months of travel 
Ever toward the far horizon.” 

Bitterly his comrade answered: 
365 

“We, poor fools, went out for vengeance, Vengeance, we the 
hard luck twins, To night-haunted Pohjola At the peril of our 
lives, Straight into our own destruction, Lost here in these 
freezing regions On these crooked trails unknown. 

“We don’t recognize a thing, 
373 

Do not recognize or know What path leads us or to where, 
What track leads us to our death At the end of some dark 
forest, There to sink down on the heather In some raven- 
haunted hollow Or some crow-frequented meadow. 

“There the croaking ravens hover, 
381 

Evil birds are scavenging, Feeding on the flesh of humans, 
Crows engorging human blood; Bloody beaks of ravens wet, 
Wet with blood of our own corpses — They would throw our 
bones on rock piles, Drop them down on rocky reefs. 

“But my mother, she who bore me, 
389 

Knows not where her flesh is roaming, Where her own blood 
may be flowing: On a field of bloody battle, On a field of 
equal combat, Or upon the broad sea surface, On the restless 
rollers drifting, Or alone on Pinecone Hill, Stumbling through 
the scrubby barrens. 

“She knows nothing of her son, 
399 

Her unlucky, wretched boy, Nothing save that he is dead; His 
bearer knows that he is lost, So she weeps, bowed down with 
sorrow, Mother mourning for her child: ‘Yonder is my 
wretched son, Over there my only treasure, Sown among the 
seeds of Tuoni, Harrowed in the earth of Kalma. 

Here my son, the reckless one, Left his beautiful bows unused, 
Here to wither on the wall. 

In the absence of the bowman, Fearless now, the birds may 
fatten, Grouse in leafy thickets preening; Burly bears exist 
unhampered, Wild deer rolling on the field.” 

“And,” said wayward Lemminkainen, 


417 

Said the handsome youth far-minded: “So it is with my poor 
mother, With my poor forsaken mother: Raised a brood of 
little chickens, An entire flock of cygnets; Came a wind to 
scatter them, And the devil to disperse them — One flew here, 
another there, And the third one anywhere. 

“T remember a former time 
427 

And recall those happier days When we played about like 
flowers Or as berries on our meadows. 

Many praised our fine appearance And admired our manly 
figures. 

Then it was not as at present, These disastrous days of evil, 
With the wind our one acquaintance And the sun we saw 
before - Even that the rainy weather Has hidden in the cloudy 
heavens. 

“There’s no worry to distract me, 
439 

No great care to trouble me If the virgins all are happy, If the 
maidens still are merry, Chattering cheerfully together; If the 
women’s mouths are laughing And the brides all honey- 
minded And no longer weeping lonely, Not yet overcome with 
yearning. 

“As yet witches do not witch us, 
447 

Witches witch or seers see us Dying on these pathways dreary, 
Overcome upon our journey, Young men in the final slumber, 
Fallen in the flower of manhood. 

“Whom the witches have bewitched, 
453 

Whom the wizards have enchanted, May they reach their 
homes in safety, Scatheless at their own dear fireside. 

Let the witches witch themselves And bewilder their own 
children, Kill their kin and trouble their tribe. 

“Never in the olden days 
461 

Did my father, honoured elder, Wilt before a wizard’s will, 
Never bribed a Laplander. 

This is what my father told me And what I myself intend: 
‘Shield us now, O firm Creator, And protect us, God of mercy, 
With thy hand compassionate And thine everlasting power 
Against the schemes and plots of men And against the wiles of 
women, Bearded and unbearded pagans. 

Be thou our eternal help, Unfailing guardian over us That no 
son should ever abandon And no mother’s child forsake The 
natural order of creation, The way ordained by Jumala.” 


Then the wayward Lemminkdinen 
483 

Turned his troubles into horses And his cares to great black 
geldings; All his bad times into bridles, And the secret hates to 
saddles. 

Leaped upon the horse’s back, On the white-blaze horse’s back, 
Rode away with comrade Tiera, Homeward to his gentle 
mother, To his much-respected parent; And the horses’ hooves 
sound hollow Clattering on along the shores, Cantering over 
sandy beaches. 

There I leave my man far-minded 
495 

For a long time from my verses, Sending Tiera on his way, On 
his homeward way returning. 

I myself will go on singing, But upon another trackway. 


RUNO 31 


Kullervo 


Mother hen, she raised her fledglings, A big brood of swans she 
nurtured; Set the fledglings in a hedgerow, Took the young 
swans to the river. 

They were picked up by an eagle, They were scattered by a 
hawk, And the flying bird dispersed them: One he carried to 
Karelia, Dropped a second one in Russia, And the third one 
left at home. 

There the one borne off to Russia 
11 

Grew up to become a merchant, And the one dropped in 
Karelia Grew up there as Kalervo, While the third son, 
Untamoinen, Left at home with his parents, Proved the 
torment of his father And the sorrow of his mother. 

Untamoinen sank his fish nets 
19 

Into Kalervo’s fish-waters. 

Seeing the nets all filled with fish, Kalervo just simply took 
them, In his creel he stowed his own. 

Then quick-tempered Untamoinen Raged and ranted in his 
anger, Fingers fisting for a fracas, Palms just itching for a 
fight. 

Started fighting over perch fry, Quarrelled even over fish guts. 

Back and forth they battled vainly, 
29 

Neither winning, neither losing; If one got a blow in roundly, 

Then the other struck back soundly. 
Two or three days after this one 
33 
There arose another quarrel: Kalervoinen sowed his oat field 
Back of Untamoinen’s homestead. 
Untamoinen’s greedy ewe 
37 
Ate up Kalervoinen’s planting. 
Kalervoinen loosed his dog, And it tore the ewe up badly. 


Untamoinen raged and threatened, 
41 


Direly threatened his own brother; Swore to kill off all his 
kindred — Strike the grown-ups, strike the children, And 
destroy the clan entirely — And to burn their homes to ashes. 

Mustered men with belted swords, 
47 

Men with weapons in their hands, Boys with stabbers in their 
belts, Women with billhooks on their shoulders. 

Thus he went to wage big war, War against his own, own 
brother. 

Kalervoinen’s daughter-in-law, 
53 

Lovely woman at the window, Asks him: “Is that thick smoke 
there, Or is that a dark cloud forming At the far edge of those 
meadows At the new lane’s outer end?” 

Neither smoke nor cloud was forming: 
61 
It was Untamoinen’s army Marching on them battle-ready. 
On they came to destroy them. 


65 
From their belts their swords they loosened; Killed the troops 
of Kalervo, Massacred his whole great clan; Burned his 
homestead down to ashes, Razed his farmstead to the ground. 
Left alive of that great clan 
71 
Was but one lone pregnant housemaid Whom they took with 
them as servant For the sweeping of the floors, For the 
cleaning of their cabins. 
Soon a child was born, a man-child, 
77 
To this lonely, luckless mother. 
By what name did they call him? 
His mother called him Kullervo. 
Untamoinen, Battle-Hero. 
Then the orphan boy they swaddled, 
83 
And they laid him in a cradle, In a cradle to be rocked, 
Swinging cradle to be swung. 
So they swung him and they rocked him, 


87 

Rocked him till his hair was flying; Rocked him one day and a 
second, But already on the third day The young bratling 
started kicking, Kicking, thrashing, flailing round him - 
Snapped his bellyband asunder, Tore the swaddling all to 
pieces; Got up from beneath the blankets And he smashed the 
linden cradle, Ripped his nappies into ribbons. 

They thought that he would turn out well 


97 

And grow up quite capable. 

People on the farmstead waited For him to grow up pleasant, 
manly, And a right good, worthy fellow, As a worker worth a 
hundred, As a servant worth a thousand. 

He grew up for two months, three months, 
105 

On the third the knee-high bratling Spoke out boldly in this 
manner: “I am waiting till I’m bigger, Till I’m strong enough 
to do it: ’ll avenge my father’s beatings, And repay my 
mother’s weepings.” 

Untamoinen, hearing, muttered: 
113 
“Kalervo, reborn in this one, May in turn destroy my people.” 
Men were pondering, women wondering 
117 


What they could do with this boy, How to bring about his 
death. 
So they put him in a keg, 


121 
Shoved him down into a barrel; Then they took it to the water, 
Lowered it down upon a billow. 
After waiting two nights, three nights, 
125 
They went down to see what happened — Had the water 
drowned the bratling, Was he dead inside the keg? 
No, he had not drowned at all, 


129 

Had not died inside the barrel. 

He was now outside the barrel On the surface of the water, 
Fishing with a rod of copper And a line of silken cordage; 
Angling for a sea fish calmly, Gently rocking on the wavelets, 
Fathoming the depth of water. 

As the ancient proverb has it: If there are two ladlefuls, That is 
quite a depth of sea; If one measures accurately, There would 
be part of a third one. 

Once more Untamoinen puzzled: 
141 


“Where to put this bratling boy, Find for him a deadly finish, 
How to bring about his death?” 
Then he bade his workfolk gather 
145 
Birches, hardwood, pitchy pines, Trees with countless cones 
and needles, Trees with oozing pitch aplenty For the burning 
of the boy, For the death of Kullervoinen. 
So they gathered in one pile 


151 


Birches, hardwood, pitchy pines, Trees with countless cones 
and needles, Trees with oozing pitch aplenty, Hundred stacks 
of holy rowan, Thousand sledges full of birch bark. 

Then they set it all on fire, 
157 

The whole pyre of wood ablaze, And they flung the boy upon it 
In the centre of the fire. 

Burned the first day, burned a second, 
161 

Still upon the third day burning; When they went to see what 
happened, The boy was knee-deep in the ashes, To the elbows 
in the embers With a coal rake in his hand, Stirring up the fire 
anon, Raking the coals up off and on. 

Not a single hair was singed, Not a curl was even crinkled. 

Untamo got really angry: 
171 

“Where now can I send this bratling, Send him to his deadly 
finish And get rid of him forever?” 

So they hanged him from an oak branch, Strung him up 
beneath an oak tree. 

After three nights and three days 
177 

Untamoinen once more wondered: “Now it’s time to see what’s 
happened, If the bratling’s dead already Hanging on the 
gallows tree.” 

Messengers he sent before him 
183 

Came back with this wondrous story: “Kullervo’s alive and 
healthy, On no gallows was he strangled. 

There he sat upon the gallows With a stylus in his hand, 
Carving pictures on the gallows. 

The whole tree is full of pictures: Cuts of men and cuts of 
sword blades, Even lances leaning by them.” 

What could Untamoinen do, 
193 

Do with that unruly urchin? 

Plan whatever ruin for him, Or invent whatever doom, He will 
slip from death’s own jaws, And in no way will he die. 

But at last he wearied of it, 
199 

Of inventing death traps for him Or of rearing Kullervoinen As 

a serf to take his orders, This young slave boy as his own. 
So he reasoned with him slyly: 
203 

“Tf you act like other people And behave with some decorum, 

In my household I could keep you, Doing the labour of a 


slave. 

Even wages I will pay you According as you may deserve it: 
Round your waist a handsome girdle — Or a crack across the 
ear.” 

So when Kullervo was bigger, 
213 

Grown at least a handspan taller, He was given work befitting 
To accustom him to labour: To rock a baby in a cradle, Rock a 
child with tiny fingers: “You must care for baby kindly; When 
you feed him, you eat with him. 

Rinse his nappies in the river, Keep his little garments cleanly.” 

For a day or two he nursed it — 
223 

Broke its hand and gouged an eye out; On the third day let it 
die, Killed it with some dread disease; Threw the diapers in 
the river And the cradle on the fire. 

Untamoinen now considered: 
229 

“Useless! He can’t mind our babies, Cradle-rock our little 
children, Babies with such tiny fingers. 

To what work now shall I send him; Shall I send him to the 
forest To cut out a clearing for me?” 

So he sent him to the forest To cut out a clearing for him. 

Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
237 

Put his feelings into words: “Once I have that axe in hand Then 
even I will be a man Better looking than before, Maybe kinder 
than before. 

I'll be worth as much as five men, Equal half a dozen others.” 

Then he went into the smithy, 
245 

Said, “O smith, my little brother, Hammer out an axe blade for 
me, Axe that’s suited to the man, Bit that’s worthy of the 
worker; I am off to cut a clearing Even to the last slim birch 
tree.” 

So the smith forged what was needed, 
253 

Hammered out an axe blade for him, Axe that’s worthy of a 

man, Blade-bit worthy of a worker! 
Then the son of Kalervo 
257 

Proudly sharpened his new axe blade; All day long he honed 

and sharpened And by twilight made a handle. 
To do the job of clearing there 
261 


He went to the high backwoods To the choicest stand of 


timber, Timber towering tall and awesome. 
With his axe he struck a tree, 
265 
With his even blade he felled it - With one blow the good ones 
toppled And the bad ones with a half stroke. 
Cut down five trees in a fury, 
269 
Eight of them in all, and said: “Let the devil do the labour, 
Let the demon cut the beams!” 
Struck a stumphead with his axe, 
275 
Then he hooted and hallooed, Whistled shrilly and he shouted: 
“Let the clearing be destroyed 
And the last slim birch be broken 
As far as my voice can be heard, 
Far as where my whistle echoes. 
“Let no seedling here arise 
283 
Nor a grass blade ever green it, 
Never in the course of time 
While the golden moonlight glimmers 
On the clearing cut by Kullervo, 
In that very good man’s forest. 
“Tf a fallen seed should sprout up, 
289 
If a young shoot show above ground, 
Let it shrivel without shadow; If a stalk should struggle upward 
May there be no head upon it, 
Bearing nothing for the gleaner.” 
Then the artful Untamoinen 
295 
Came to see what Kullervo, Son of Kalervo, had done, How his 
war-slave cut the clearing. 
Saw the clearing was not cleared As a young man should have 
cleared it. 
Untamoinen there reflects: 
301 
“He’s not fitted for such labour. 
Here he’s spoiled the strongest planking And destroyed the 
soundest timber. 
What to do and where to send him? 
Maybe he could build a fence.” 
So to make a fence he sent him. 
Kullervo puts up a fence. 
309 
For the fence rails took whole pine trees And whole fir trees for 


the fenceposts; Tied the branches close together, Withing 
them with tallest rowans, Building up a wall unbroken, Made 
it without gap or gateway. 

And he spoke these words: “Whoever Cannot fly up as a bird, 
Soar up on a pair of wings, Cannot get across the fence Of 
Kullervo Kalervoson.” 

Untamoinen knew his way, 
325 

And he came to view the fence Built by the son of Kalervo, 

Thus constructed by the war-slave. 
He saw a fence without an opening, 
329 

Without a hole or crevice in it, Built up from the ground below, 

Towering to the clouds above. 
Once more Untamoinen said: 
333 

“He’s not suited for this labour. 

What’s a fence without an opening, Solid-built without a 
gateway, Reaching to the clouds above us, Rising to the 
roofing heavens? 

You can’t get through it either way, Neither over it nor under, 
Not an opening to pass through. 

What to do, where to send him? 

Ah! the rye is ripe for threshing.” 

So he sent him to the threshing. 

Now the son of Kalervo 
345 

Got to threshing out the rye, And he flailed the rye until There 
was nothing left but husks - And pounded all the straw to 
pulp. 

Then the master went to see, Went himself there to inspect 
How the son of Kalervo, Kullervo, had done the threshing. 

The rye was beaten into husks And to pulp the straw was 
pounded. 

Untamoinen lost his temper: 
355 

“As a worker he’s just hopeless; Every kind of work I give him, 
He, the stupid, simply ruins. 

Shall I send him off to Russia Or then sell him in Karelia; Sell 
him to smith Ilmarinen, Let him thresh the iron there?” 

So he took this Kullervo, 
363 

Took the son of Kalervo And sold him to smith Ilmarinen, 

Cunning craftsman of the hammer. 


How much did he get for him? 
367 


Oh, he got a lot for him: Two old pots all beaten up, Three half 
hooks and five old sickles, And six broken down old grub hoes 
For that worthless labourer, For that slave of Untamoinen. 


RUNO 32 


The Cattle Song 


Kullervo, son of Kalervo, Old man’s son in blue stockings, 
Handsome with his hair so yellow, Wearing shoes with fancy 
uppers, Right off at the craftsman’s home In the evening asked 
for work, Asked the master in the evening And the mistress in 
the morning: “Name the labour to be done, Put a name to it 
right now; For what work must I get ready, For what job must 
I prepare?” 

Ilmarinen’s mistress ponders: 
13 

To what work now should she put him, This new slavey bought 
with money? 

She appointed him her herdsman, Guard of her big cattle herd. 

Then that mistress, vicious woman, 
19 

Sneer-mouthed wife of Ilmarinen Baked a loaf, a big fat bun, 
Oats beneath and wheat on top With a stone right in the 
middle; Smeared the loaf with melted butter, Covered the 
crust with fatty drippings. 

Then she handed it to him As a portion for the slave, As a 
luncheon for the herdsman. 

She gave the slave instructions, said: “Do not eat this till the 
cattle All have gone into the forest.” 

Then the wife of Ilmarinen 
33 

Sent the cattle off to pasture As she made this incantation, Sang 

this charm to guard her cattle: “Now I send my cows to pasture, 
37 

Milkers to the grassy clearings, 

Wide-horns to the aspen spinneys, 

Crookhorns to the bushy birchwood; 

Sending them to gather suet 

And good fat from open clearings, 

From the leafy groves and copses, 

From the birchwoods on the highlands, 

From the lowland aspen spinneys, 

From the golden stands of spruces, 


From the silver of the forest. 
“Gracious God, watch over them, 


49 
Shield them, O thou firm Creator; 
Keep them safe from accidents, 
Guard against all evil chances 
That no harm will happen to them, 
That they may not go astray. 
“As you watch them in a cowshed, 
55 
As you guard them in a shelter, 
So watch over them when roofless, 
Keep them safe when shelterless 
That the cattle may grow sleeker, 
That the mistress’ crop increase 
As well-wishers would desire it 
And, in spite of all, ill-wishers. 
“If the herdsmen are unhandy, 
63 
If the herdgirls are too timorous, 
Turn a willow to a herdsman, 
Alder to a cattle watcher, 
Rowan to a good caretaker, 
Chokecherry to a homeward bringer 
That the mistress need not seek them, 
No one else need worry about them. 
If the willow will not herd them 
71 
Nor the rowan tend them safely, 
If the alder will not drive them 
Nor the chokecherry chase them homeward, 
Send thou forth thy better servants, 
Send thou hither nature’s daughters 
As the keepers of my cattle, 
Watchers over my whole herd! 
Thou hast many a serving maid, 
Hearers of thy word are hundreds — 
Dwellers here beneath the heavens, 
Kindly daughters of creation. 
“Spirit of summer, chosen housewife, 
83 
Southwind, nature’s old handmaiden, 
Good pine mistress, charming juniper, 
Rowan fairy, little maid, 
Chokecherry, Tapio’s daughter, 


Mielikki, all pleasing woman, 
Daughter-in-law of the forest; 
Tapio’s maiden Tellervo! 
Watch my herds, take care of them 
Carefully through the summer season, 
Gently through the leaf time, when the 
Leaves are fluttering on the branches 
And the ground is lush with grasses. 
“Spirit of summer, chosen housewife, 
97 
Southwind, nature’s old handmaiden, 
Spread your skirts and spread your aprons 
As a cover for my cattle, 
As a shelter for my little ones 
That no angry wind can hurt them 
And no stormy rain fall on them. 
“Shield my precious herd from evil 
105 
And direct it out of danger 
From the swash of miry fenlands, 
From the lip of brimming springs, 
From the quaking of the quicksands, 
From the eye of rounded swamp holes 
That no trouble come upon them, 
That they do not go astray; 
And no hoof should slip in a swamp hole, 
Stumble into quaking quicksands 
Out of the hour of God’s ordaining, 
Out of Jumala’s own blessing. 
“Bring a call-horn from far yonder, 
117 
Yonder from the pole of heaven, 
Honey-horn down here from heaven, 
Up from mother earth a sweet horn. 
Blow the horn, the wondrous horn: 
Blow the hillocks into blossom 
And the heathlands into beauty; 
Clearings into loveliness, 
Copses into pleasant places; 
Marshes into flowing honey-mead 
And the springs to malted liquor. 
“Feed my herd, feed my cattle, 
129 
Nourish them with honeyed fodder, 
Water them with honeyed liquor; 


Feed them high on golden grasses, 
And on silver-tasselled hay tips. 
Water them with honeyed liquor, 
Bubbling springs and wheyey fountains, 
Foaming rapids, running rivers, 
Golden hillocks, silver clearings. 
“Dig a well, a lovely well 
141 
On both sides of the cattle pasture 
That the cows may drink their fill 
And the honey-mead may trickle, 
Trickle down to bursting udders, 
Into teats that ache for milking. 
Stir the milk-veins into flowing, 
Milky rivers into running; 
Milk in rippling brooks outflowing 
And in cataracts down foaming; 
Pipes and tubes with milk outspurting. 
Let them always give out freely, 
Flowing every time in turn 
Past the hands of evil wishers, 
Through the fingers of the bad ones 
Lest they take it down to Mana, 
This dear gift the cows have given. 
“Many there are, and they are bad ones 
159 
Who bewitch the milk to Mana, 
Gift of cattle to perdition 
Or divert the milk to others. 
Few there are, and they are good ones, 
Who retrieve the milk from Mana, 
Buttermilk from neighbour’s keeping, 
Fresh milk from some other sources. 
“Formerly my mother never, 
167 
Never asked advice from neighbours, 
Recipes from other households. 
She retrieved the milk from Mana, 
Charmed the buttermilk from its keeper, 
Fresh milk from some other sources. 
She bewitched the milk from yonder, 
Charmed it from a greater distance: 
Charmed it back from Tuonela, 
From the caverns of the dead, 
Up from underneath the earth, 


Rising by itself at night, 
Hidden by the secret darkness, 
Without an evil person hearing, 
Undiscovered by the worthless 
And unspilled by evil-doers, 
And unenvied by the jealous. 
“This is what my mother said 
183 
And what I myself am saying: 
‘Where has the cows’ yield been delayed, 
Whereto has it disappeared? 
Was it taken to a stranger, 
Tied up in the village farmyards, 
In the breasts of beggarly whores, 
In the armpits of the envious; 
Or got caught up in the branches, 
Gone astray among the woodlands, 
Scattered in the leafy copses, 
Maybe spilled among the heather? 
“Milk is not for Manala, 
195 
Cattle yield is not for strangers 
Nor the breasts of beggarly whores, 
Nor the armpits of the envious; 
Not to be caught up in the branches, 
Left astray among the woodlands, 
Scattered in the leafy copses, 
Maybe spilled among the heather. 
Home is where the milk is needed, 
Always needed, always welcome: 
There at home the mistress waits, 
Juniper bucket in her hand.’ 
“Spirit of summer, chosen housewife, 
207 
Southwind, nature’s old handmaiden, 
Feed my Eater, water Drinker, 
Loosen up the flow of Nervy 
And increase the milk of Freshie 
And renew the milk of Lovely; 
Also new milk to my Apple 
From the tips of tender grasses, 
From the dales and dewy hollows, 
From the good earth, honeyed hillocks 
And the honeyed nap of meadows; 
From the fields of berry bushes, 


From the maid of blooming heather, 
From the nymph of tasselled grasses 
And the milkmaid of the rain clouds. 
Spirits of the heavenly pole, 
Bring me udders full of milk, 
Always udders overflowing 
To be milked by a smallish woman 
And stripped by a little milkmaid. 
“Rise, O maiden, from the valley, 
229 
Lovely naiad from the fountain, 
Maiden warm and fair of figure, 
Rise up from the oozy bottom. 
With the water of the fountain 
Sprinkle thou my herd of cattle 
That they may grow sleek and sleeker 
And the mistress’ crop grow greater 
Long before the mistress comes 
With the herdgirl to inspect them, 
For the mistress is unskilful 
And the herdgirl overtimid. 
“Mielikki, the forest mistress, 
241 
Wide-palmed matron of all cattle, 
Send the tallest of your handmaids 
And the best of all your hirelings 
To protect my cattle crop 
And to oversee my herd 
In this long and lovely summer, 
Warmed and mellowed by our Maker, 
By the grace of Jumala, 
Bestowal of the Merciful. 
“Tellervo, maid of Tapio, 
251 
Roly-poly pretty maiden, 
Lovely with your hair so yellow, 
Gauzy-smocked and elegant-skirted. 
Thou who art my cattle keeper, 
Watcher over all my milkers 
In the pleasant realm of Woodland, 
Closely guarded park of Tapio, 
Keep my cattle tenderly, 
Watching over them alertly. 
“Guard them with thy shapely hands, 


261 


Guide them with thy slender fingers; 
Brush them down as sleek as lynxes, 
Smooth as any fish fin comb them 
Like the gleam of mermaid’s hair, 
Soft as fleece of woodland ewe. 
As the dark of evening deepens, 
Dusk of twilight darkens, 
Drive my cattle home to me, 
Here before their kindly mistress, 
Bubbling springs upon their backs, 
Pools of milk upon their rumps. 

“When the sun is going to rest, 

273 

When the evening bird is singing, 
Thou, thyself, speak to my cattle, 
Say this to my hornéd herd: 
‘Homeward now, you curvy horns, 
All you milkers, to your quarters! 
It is good to be at home 
Where the ground is good to lie on; 
It’s no good to roam the backwoods 
And the shore’s no place for mooing. 
So that you will hurry homeward 
Housewives kindle smudge fires for you 
On a honey-fragrant meadow, 
Field where berry bushes flourish.’ 

“Nyyrikki, thou son of Tapio, 


287 
Bushland fellow in blue jacket! 
Lay tall fir trees butt to butt, 
Bushy pine trees tip to tip 
As a bridge across the marshes, 
As a patch on risky grounds, 
Miry swamps and oozy bottoms, 
And across the splashy puddles. 
Let the crookhorn cattle pass, 
Cloven-hoofs come clicking by; 
Let them pass by through the smudge smoke 
All uninjured and refreshed 
Without sinking in the quicksands, 
Sucked down in the muddy swamp holes. 
“Tf the herd is still unheeding, 
301 
Will not come home for the night, 
Rowan spirit, little tree maid, 


Juniper, thou lovely maiden, 
Cut a birch rod from a coppice, 
Take a switch from any spinney, 
Use a slender rowan switch, 
Cattle whip of juniper 
From behind the house of Tapio, 
Yonder side of Chokecherry Mountain. 
Drive the cattle to the homestead 
While the sauna bath is heating — 
Safe at home the household cattle, 
In the woods the woodland creatures. 
“Darling bear, my woodland apple, 
315 
Honeypaw and curvy claw! 
Let us make some sound agreement 
To confirm our peaceful borders 
For our lifetime and forever, 
All our days and generation 
That you will not hurt the split-hoofs, 
Will not claw the milch cows down 
In this long and lovely summer, 
Warmed and mellowed by our Maker. 
“When you hear the cowbell ringing 
325 
Or the tooting of the horn, 
Hide yourself upon a hummock, 
Take a nap upon a meadow; 
Thrust your ears in withered grasses, 
Push your head into a tussock 
Or retire to the wilderness, 
Back there to your lair of mosses; 
Or then go to other hillsides, 
Hurry off to other hillocks 
Where you cannot hear the cowbells 
Nor the gossip of the herders. 
“My dear Bruin, precious one, 
337 
Honeypaw, my handsome Bearkin! 
I will not forbid your wandering 
Nor your roaming round about, 
But forbid your tongue to touch 
Or your ugly mouth to mangle 
Or your teeth to tear my cattle 
And your claws to maul my livestock. 
“Always go around the pastures, 


345 
Hidden from the buttermilk heaths, 
Circling round the cowbells’ clanking, 
Fleeing when you hear the herdsman. 
When the herd is on the heather, 
Lumber off into the marshes; 
When the herd moves to the marshes, 
Then you set off to the backwoods; 
When the herd goes up the hill, 
You go down below the hill; 
When the cattle herd comes down, 
You go upward on the hill. 
As they step into a clearing, 
You go scurrying to the bushes; 
If they wander to the bushes, 
You step out into the clearing, 
Roam about as a golden cuckoo, 
Wander as a silver wood dove; 
Slip by silent as a whitefish, 
Slide by like a fish in water, 
Tiptoe as a tuft of wool, 
Flutter by as a bit of flax. 
In your fur conceal your claws, 
Tuck your teeth into your gums 
That the herd may not be startled 
And no newborn calf be frightened. 
“Leave the cattle herd in quiet, 
371 
Be on good terms with the split-hoofs; 
Let them go by unmolested, 
Hoofing it in peace and quiet 
Over wetlands, over drylands 
And across the backwoods heather 
That you do not touch them ever 
Nor open up your gluttonous mouth. 
“Mind the awful oath you swore 
379 
By the river of Tuonela, 
By the rushing of Claw Rapids 
At the knees of your Creator! 
Thrice a summer you’re allowed 
Within the clanking of the cowbells 
Or the tinkling of the small bells, 
But it was not ever allowed you 
Nor was any license given 


To begin your ugly actions 
That might end in shameful deeds. 
“When a frenzy comes upon you 


391 
And your teeth are gnashing-hungry, 
Fling the fit into the bushes, 
Evil hungers to the evergreens. 
Hack away at hollow trees, 
Knock the dried out birches down; 
Wrestle waterlogged old pinetrees, 
Slash away at berry patches. 
“When you feel the need for food, 
399 
Eat whatever you desire: 
Eat the mushrooms from the forest, 
Dig the red angelica, 
Even break the anthills open, 
All the dainties of the woodlands, 
But my forage grasses never, 
Not the hay of my own living. 
“Now the woodland’s vat is fragrant; 
407 
It is bubbling and fermenting, 
On a golden hillock boiling, 
On a silver hillside seething. 
Food enough there for a glutton, 
Drink enough for thirsty drinkers — Which in the eating does not 
lessen, 
In the drinking does not vanish. 
“Let us make a lasting compact, 
415 
And confirm a peace unending 
To reside together in comfort 
All this long and lovely summer — Thus the land is common to us, 
But our tastes are very different. 
“If you want to fight, however, 
421 
And to live in warlike fashion, 
Let us wage war in the winter, 
Clash together in the snow time. 
In summer when the swamps are melted, 
With the pools and puddles warming, 
Do not come this way at all 
In the hearing of the herd. 


“If you come into these pastures, 
429 


Chance to stray into these woods, 
They are ready here to shoot you. 
If the archers are not home, 
There are many able women, 
Very self-reliant housewives 
Who will thwart your ill intention, 
Put a bad end to your journey 
So that you will never touch them, 
Open up your gluttonous mouth 
Nor resort to ugly violence 
Against the will of Jumala, 
Of the blessed Merciful. 

“O thou Ukko, god of gods, 


441 
When thou hearest he is coming, 
Turn my cows to something other, 
Shock them in one startling moment; 
Into stone my very own ones, 
Into stumps my lovely cattle 
Where that monster walks the earth, 
Where that burly goblin wanders. 
“If I were that bear, that Otso, 
449 
Roaming about as Honeypaw, 
I would not live in those places, 
Always under foot of women. 
Elsewhere there is room enough, 
Other woodlands far away 
For a leisured man to roam in 
Or an idle man to hasten 
Which you may traverse on tiptoe, 
Or your fat shanks may go waddling 
Through the blue haze of the forest, 
Deep within the wilderness. 
“There is Pine Cone Heath for strolling, 
461 
With the sand to skip about on, 
Track prepared for you to walk on, 
Seashore ready for your running 
To the way-back fields of Northland, 
The wide wilderness of Lapland. 
It’s a happy place to be in 
And a lucky place to stay in, 
To go shoeless in the summer 
Or without your socks in autumn 


On the measureless morasses 
And the widest of the marshes. 
“But if you’re not headed that way, 
473 
Cannot find the right direction, 
Take a road to run along, 
Any track to travel on, 
Yonder to the woods of Tuoni, 
To the graveyard grounds of Kalma. 
There are swamps to swash about in, 
There are heaths to hump along on. 
Stripie’s there and so is Streaky, 
Many another bullock with them 
Fastened there with iron neck-chains, 
Tied securely to ten stanchions. 
There the lean ones are all fattened 
And their bones are thick with fat. 
“Now be lenient, groves and woodlands, 
487 
Gentle, blue-hazed wilderness! 
Keep the cattle herd in quiet, 
Cloven-hoofs in harmony 
In these glorious days of summer, 
In this warm, god-given weather. 
“Kuippana, the king of woodlands, 
493 
Lively greybeard of the grovelands, 
Hold your dogs and check your mongrels; 
Stuff a mushroom in one nostril 
And an appleberry in the other 
That they may not smell the air, 
Catch the odour of the cattle. 
Cover up their eyes with silk, 
Also bandage up their ears 
That they hear no sound of travellers, 
That they see no sight of walkers. 
“Tf these warnings will not do, 
505 
If as yet they do not mind them, 
Then call off your boys, your bratlings 
And escort them from these pastures; 
Chase them far off from these shores, 
From these narrow cattle pastures, 
Far from these wide meadow borders. 
Hide your mongrel in a crevice, 


Chain him fast in golden shackles, 
Tie him up in straps of silver 
To prevent him doing damage 
Or committing shameful outrage. 

“If these warnings will not do, 

519 

If as yet they are not heeded, 
Then, O Ukko, golden king, 
Golden king and silver guardian, 
Hearken to my pleading words, 
To my anxious supplication: 
Put a rowan muzzle on him, 
Push it on his stubby nose. 
If the rowan does not hold him, 
Cast another one of copper. 
If the copper does not hold him, 
Make another one of iron. 
If he still breaks from the fetters, 
Still goes off on wild rampages, 
Get a golden cowlstaff then, 
Drive it through his jawbones firmly, 
Crimp the ends together tightly 
That his fierce jaws stay unmoving, 
That the sparse teeth cannot open, 
Not unless with tools of iron 
Or with steel ones pried apart, 
All gashed out with bloody knives, 
Or then broken with an axe.” 

Then the wife of Ilmarinen, 

543 
Stingy mistress of his household, Loosed the cattle from the 
cowhouse, Let the whole herd out to pasture; Put the 
herdsman there behind them As a slave to drive the cattle. 
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The Broken Knife 


Kullervo, son of Kalervo, Put his lunch into his knapsack, Drove 
the cattle by the marsh As he plodded on the heath. 

There he spoke out as he went And related as he travelled: 
“Oh, what an unhappy boy I am, Wretched and unfortunate! 
Now I’m really into something, Got myself a great position; ’m 
a keeper of the calves At the rear end of an ox, Tramper over 

every bogland, Crawler over every badland.” 

Stopping on a sunny hillside, 
15 

Sat down on a little hummock; There he sang these magic 

verses And recited in his singing: “May the sun of Jumala shine, 
His great sun-disk cast its radiance 
On the craftsman’s herder warmly, 
Kindly on the miserable herdsman — Not on Ilmarinen’s homestead, 
Surely not upon his woman. 
That old wife is living fatly; 
She is slicing up the wheat bread 
And devouring big meat pasties; 
Scoops up butter, spreads it over, 
While her herdsman has but dry bread, 
Only dry bread crusts to chew on, 
Digs into an oaten loaf, 
Cuts the chaff bread, straightens straw bread, Gnaws the famine 

bread of pine bark, 
Drinks his water from a scoop 
At the end of a wet hummock. 

“Glide across the sky, sweet sun, 
37 

And decline, thou clock of God! 
Move across the fir tree tips, 
Slant along above the bushes, 
Haste beyond the junipers, 
Gliding level with the alders. 
Let the herdsman get back home 
To dip into a dish of butter, 


Slice unleavened barley bread, 
To taste the small buns and their sweetness.” 
But while Kullervo was singing, 


47 
While the herdsman went on chanting, Ilmarinen’s stingy 
woman Had already carved her butter, Sliced unleavened 
barley bread, Started on her barley cakes — But for Kullervo 
concocted Watery porridge of cold cabbage Which the dogs 
had soiled already: Blacky licked it clean of fat, Spotty 
gobbled up his fill, Brownie had his morning snack. 
On a bush a bird was singing, 


59 
From a hedge a bird was speaking: “Now it’s lunch time for the 
slavey, For the fatherless to eat.” 
Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 


63 

Looked up at the high-gone sun, And he said: “It’s time to eat, 

To start on what I have for food, To look over my provisions.” 
Then he led his cattle where 
69 

They could lie down on soft heather. 

He himself sat on a hummock, On a fresh green turf of heather; 
Lowered his knapsack from his shoulders, Took from it the 
loaf of bread; Looked it over, turned it over, Meditating to 
himself: “Many a loaf looks well outside With a smooth crust 
on the surface, But inside it’s full of chaff, Husks concealed 
beneath the crust.” 

From the sheath he drew his knife, 
81 

Drew it through the bread to cut it; On the stone the knife was 
turned As it struck against the rock; From the haft the blade 
was loosened, And it snapped — the blade was broken. 

Sadly Kullervo looks at it 
87 

And begins to weep, lamenting: “This poor knife, my only 
brother, This iron all I had to love, Heirloom gotten by my 
father, Treasured by my honoured parent. 

Even that I’ve broken now, Cracked it hard against the rock In 
the loaf of that mean mistress, Baked up by that vicious vixen. 

“How repay the woman’s jeering, 
99 
Woman’s jeering, housemaid’s mocking, Nasty woman’s 
treacherous bread loaf, Bakings of the vicious whore?” 
From the bush a crow was cawing, 
103 
Crow was cawing, raven croaking: “O you poor old golden 


buckle, Only son of Kalervo! 

Why are you so lowly-minded And so gloomy in your heart? 

Get a whipper from a thicket, Birch rod from a forest hollow; 
Drive the dung-thighs to the swamp, Scatter them across the 
muck — Half a prey for giant wolves, The other half for 
backwoods bruins. 

“Gather all the wolves together 
115 

And the bruins in one pack. 

Charm the wolves to little cows, Charm the bears to brindled 
cows. 

Then as cattle drive them home, Brindled cattle to the 
farmyard. 

So repay the woman’s laughter, The malicious woman’s 
meanness.” 

Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 
123 

“Just you wait, you whore of Hiisi, As I grieve now for my 
knife, Weeping for my father’s blade, So you yourself will 
grieve in turn, Weeping for your precious milkers.” 

Got a whipper from a thicket, 
129 

Cattlewhip of juniper, Drove the cows into the marshes, 
Tangled oxen in a windfall — Half the herd for wolves to eat 
And a half for backwoods bruins. 

Wolves he conjured into cows And transformed the bears to 
cattle; Some he charmed to little cows, Others into brindled 
cows. 

Slowly moved the sun southwestward, 
139 

Circling through mid-afternoon, Gliding golden over fir tops, 
Hasting to the milking hour. 

Kullervo, the sullen herdsman, Drove the bears to the 
homestead, Chased the wolves into the barnyard. 

Yet again he told the bears, Spoke directly to the wolves: “Rip 
her thighs and bite her calves When she comes to look around 
here, Squatting down to do her milking.” 

Then he made a horn of cowbone, 
153 

Clarion from an ox’s horn, And a horn from Chokecherry’s leg 
And a pipe from Lovely’s hock; Blew a blast upon the horn, 
Gave a call upon the clarion, Thrice resounding to the home 
hill, Six times echoing in the lane-mouth. 

Meantime Ilmarinen’s mistress, 
161 
Clever housewife of the craftsman, Waits a long time for her 


milkers, Anxious for her summer butter. 

Hears the tooting from the fenland, Echoes blasting from the 
heathland: “Jumala be praised,” she cried, “Horns are 
blowing, cows are coming! 

Where did that slave get the horn, Where indeed could he have 
found it Since he comes so gaily playing, Tramps on hooting, 
tooting, blasting? 

It’s enough to break my eardrums And to make my head turn 
dizzy.” 

Said the son of Kalervo: 
177 

“This slave got it from the fenland, Brought it from the muddy 
marshes. 

Now the herd is in the lane, Coming to the cattle yard. 

Get the smudge fires smoking now And attend then to your 
milking.” 

But the wife of Ilmarinen 
185 

Ordered an old woman thus: “Go and tend the cattle now And 
you do the milking for me; I am busy kneading dough So I 
have no time at present.” 

Said the son of Kalervo: “In the old days each good woman, 
Careful mistress of a household, Always milked the cows 
herself And attended to the cattle.” 

Then the wife of Ilmarinen 
197 

Went to set the smudge fires smoking And from there came to 
the milking; Looked the cattle over closely And examined all 
the livestock. 

“Good, they’re looking fine,” she said, “All the cattle so good- 
looking With their hides as sleek as lynxes, Soft as fleece of 
woodland ewe; Heavy-udders swinging slowly, Aching for the 
milker’s fingers.” 

Then she squatted down for milking 
209 

And began to strip the udders, Pulled one stroke and then a 
second. 

As she tried to pull the third time, Suddenly a wolf sprang on 
her, And a bear leaps out to claw her. 

At her mouth a wolf was tearing And a bruin at her hamstrings, 
Biting halfway through her calf, Roughly ripping heel from 
shankbone. 

This was Kullervo’s repayment, 
219 
Payment for the housemaid’s mocking, Housemaid’s mocking, 


woman’s laughter — Paid the vicious dame due wages. 
Ilmarinen’s mistress wept 
223 

And lamenting cried for mercy: “You’ve done badly, you poor 
herdboy. 

You have brought the bears home with you And the wolves to 
these clear acres.” 

Said the son of Kalervo: 
229 

“T did badly, you did worse When you baked a lunch loaf for 
me And you hid a rock inside it; When I drew my knife to cut 
it There my knife blade, striking stone, Broke against the 
hidden rock - Only knife left by my father And belonging to 
my clan!” 

Cried the wife of Ilmarinen: 
239 

“O thou shepherd, gentle herder, Now reverse your 
incantation, Speak your sentence backwardly. 

In all mercy save me from them, Jaw of wolf and claw of bear. 

I will dress you up so handsome With new shirts and linen 
trousers; Feed you butter, feed you wheat bread, Give you 
sweet new milk to drink; Feed you one year without working 
And a second year as well. 

“If you do not save me quickly, 
251 
Do not hurry to my rescue, I will die and turn to dust.” 
Said the son of Kalervo: 
255 

“Tf you’re going to vanish, vanish. 

In the earth there’s room for corpses, In the graveyard for the 
vanished, And the earth is wide enough For the mightiest to 
lie in, For the greatest ones to rest in.” 

Prayed the wife of Ilmarinen: 
263 

“Ukko, Jumala the highest, Have thy mighty crossbow ready, 

Best of all your bows selecting; 

Lay a copper bolt upon it, 

Quickly on your fire-swift crossbow. 

Shoot a powerful-striking arrow, 

Swiftly flying copper bolt 

Through his armpit, through his shoulder — With a copper arrow 
kill him, 

With a steel bolt shoot him dead.” 

But the man now counter-prayed her: 
277 


“Ukko, Jumala the highest! 


Do not shoot me, shoot that woman, 
Fell the vicious dame of Ilma 
Right upon that very spot 
Before she makes a single move.” 
There smith Ilmarinen’s mistress, 
285 
Housewife of the skilful hammerer, Suddenly collapsed and 
died, Fell as soot falls from a kettle, Dropped down in the 
narrow yard, Cattle yard of her own homestead. 
That was the end of that young woman, 
291 
Of the craftsman’s handsome housewife So long yearned for, 
six years courted To be Ilma’s life-long gladness, Honour to 
the famous craftsman. 


RUNO 34 


Kullervo Finds his Family 


Kullervo, son of Kalervo, Old man’s son in blue stockings, 
Handsome with his hair so yellow, Wearing shoes with fancy 
uppers, Walked away from Ilmarinen’s, Anxious to be far 
away Long before the master heard it, Heard what happened 
to his lady, Lest the master in his anger Should attack him on 
the spot. 

Left the smithy, piping gaily, 
11 

Left the fields of Ilmarinen High hallooing on the heather, 
Racketing across the clearings. 

Fenland echoed, firm land trembled, And the heath 
reverberated To the tune of Kullervoinen, To the frenzied 
fellow’s music. 

It resounded to the smithy. 
19 

At his forge the smith stopped working, Hurried down the lane 
to listen, Rushed across the yard to see What was tooting in 
the backwoods, What the hubbub on the heather. 

There the truth was plain to see, 
25 

Plain and not to be avoided: There he saw the woman lying, 
His own lovely darling fallen, Fallen dead there in the 
barnyard, Lying lifeless on the ground. 

There the craftsman stood and stared. 


31 

As he looked his heart was darkened. 

All that night his grief flowed over In a long, long lamentation, 
Mind as dark as pitch is dark, And his heart as black as 
charcoal. 

Kullervo just went on walking, 
37 

Aimless, wandering here and there For a whole day through 
dense forest To the timbered heaths of Hiisi. 

In the evening, in the twilight Halted on a little hillock. 

There he sat, the fatherless, 


43 


The unloved one, deeply thinking: “What was it that made me 
this way, Or who fashioned such a wretch, Eternal drifter, 
ever moving, Shelterless beneath the sky? 

“Others have their homes to go to, 
49 

To the comfort of their houses, But my home is in the 
backwoods, My estate is on the heather, As my hearth is in 
the wind, Sauna steam is in the rain. 

“Never, thou good Jumala, 
55 

Never in all eternity, Create a child unnatural Nor so utterly 
unloved — Fatherless beneath the heavens, Least of all one 
motherless — As you have here created me, Fashioned such a 
wretch as I am; Created me among the seagulls, As a sea mew 
on a sea cliff. 

Sweet the sun shines on the swallow, Sheds its light upon the 
sparrow, Joy to all the birds of air; To me it does not come at 
all, Never does the sun shine for me, And I have no joy of 
living. 

“T don’t even know my maker 
71 

Nor the one who gave me birth. 

Did a goldeneye produce me, Mallard hatch me on a fenland Or 
a teal upon a shore, Merganser in a hollow rock? 

“T was small, and lost my father, 
77 

Very small, and lost my mother. 

Father died and mother died, And my whole clan perished with 
them. 

I was left with icy shoes - They forgot my slushy stockings — 
Left to walk on frozen tracks, Over rolling causeway logs, 
Stumble into every swamp, Sucked down into every mudhole. 

“But as yet now I’m not ready, 
87 

Not at this age to become A stepping log across a swamp, Or a 
plank for muddy places — Will not sink into a swamp As long 
as I have these two hands And can stretch out these five 
fingers Or can lift up my ten claws.” 

Then a notion came to him 
95 

And the thought grew in his brain To go back to Untamola To 
avenge his father’s sufferings, Father’s sufferings, mother’s 
tears And his own bad treatment there, Solemnly he spoke 
this sentence: 

101 
“Wait now, Untamoinen, wait, Wait, destroyer of my people! 


When I come to war against you, I will burn your homes to 

ashes And your whole estate to cinders.” 
There a woman came to meet him, 
107 

Blue-robed matron of the forest And addressed him in these 
words: “Where are you going, Kullervoinen, Where, you son 
of Kalervo?” 

“It occurred to me,” he said, 
113 

“In my brain it rooted firmly To return there to my birthplace, 
To the farm of Untamoinen To avenge my clan’s destruction, 
Father’s sufferings, mother’s tears —- Burn his whole estate to 
ashes, Watch it smoulder down to cinders.” 

But to this the matron answered: 
123 

“No, your clan is not destroyed, Kalervoinen is not fallen And 

your father is still living, And your mother in good health.” 
“My dear woman, my dear woman, 
129 

O good woman, tell me, tell me, Tell me where my father lives 

And my most devoted mother?” 
“There in truth your father’s living 
133 

And your lovely mother also On the border of wide Lapland, 

There beside a little fish pond.” 
“O good woman, tell me, tell me, 
137 

Which way do I go to get there, What direction should I 
travel?” 

“Tt is easy to get there, 
141 

Easy even for a stranger Through the corner of the woods And 
along the river bank. 

Walk for one day and a second, Even on the third day walking, 
Always keeping on northwestward Till a mountain looms 
before you. 

Walk along below the mountain Keeping on the left side of it 
Till upon your right-hand side You will come upon a river. 

Follow on along the river Passing by three foaming rapids Till 
you reach a point of land At the tip-end of a cape. 

On that point there stands a cabin, Fishing sauna at the 
capehead. 

There your father is still living And the gentle one who bore 
you. 

There are also your own two sisters, Two most beautiful of 
daughters.” 


Kullervo then went as bidden: 
163 

Walked one day and then a second, Even on the third day 
walking, Always keeping on northwestward Till a mountain 
loomed before him. 

Walked along below the mountain Keeping to the left side of it; 
Reached the river, followed it, Followed on the left bank of it, 
Passed by way of the three rapids Till he reached a point of 
land At the tip-end of a cape. 

On that point there stood a cabin, Fishing sauna at the 
capehead. 

When he went into the cabin 
179 

No one even knew him there: “Have you come across the 
water? 

Where would be your home, good stranger?” 

“Don’t you recognize your son, 
183 

Don’t you recognize your child, Whom the warriors of old Unto 
Carried with them to their country, No taller than his father’s 
handspan, No higher than his mother’s distaff?” 

Said his mother: “My poor boy, 
189 

My unlucky golden buckle! 

Have you truly with your living eyes Found your way here 
through the country While I wept for you as dead, As already 
long departed? 

“Ah, there were two sons I had, 


197 
And two lovely daughters had! 
But from this unhappy mother Two already have departed: In 
the war a son was lost, On an unknown trail a daughter. 
Now the boy is home again But the girl may never come.” 
Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
205 
Interrupted to enquire: “And what happened to your daughter, 
What became of my poor sister?” 
Said the mother: “She went yonder, 
209 
Over there your sister vanished: She went berrying in the 
woods, Picking raspberries on the hill. 
There the chicken disappeared, Lost mysteriously, the birdling, 
Met some death unwordable, Nameless and mysterious doom. 
“Who was it first missed the girl? 
219 
Who else but her mother, of course. 


I the first to search for her - Mother’s loss and mother’s 
longing. 

I, the miserable mother, searched, Hunted for my little 
daughter, Ran the backwoods like a bear, Like an otter 
roamed the woodlands; Searched a day and searched a 
second, Even on the third day searching. 

At the end of the third day’s search, Or perhaps a long time 
later, I then hurried to a hilltop, To the very highest peak, 
Where I called out to my daughter, Yearning for the vanished 
one: ‘Where are you, my little daughter? 

Come home now, my little girl.’ 

“So I cried out to my daughter, 
235 

Yearning for the vanished one. 

Hills resounded, heath re-echoed: ‘Do not call out for your 
daughter, Do not cry or make a clamour; She cannot come 
back to you, Never, never, in her lifetime To her mother’s 
household or To her ageing father’s jetty.” 


RUNO 35 


Incest 


Kullervo, son of Kalervo, Old man’s son in blue stockings, Was 
now living there at home Under the guidance of his parents, 
But his mind was not mature, Could not get the knack of 
things Since he had been nurtured badly, Cradled wrongly as 
a child By the wicked foster-parent, By that crooked-minded 
cradler. 

But they put the boy to work, 


11 

Got him ready for the job. 

Sent him on a fishing trip, Rowing out a heavy seiner. 

Oar in hand he wondered, puzzled: “Should I pull with all my 
might, Putting all my strength behind it, Or according to 
what’s wanted, Pulling only as is needed?” 

Said the steersman from the stern: 


21 
“Tf you pull with all your might, Putting all your strength 
behind it, You can’t pull the boat apart Nor rip the oarlocks 
out of place.” 
So he rowed with all his might, 
27 
Putting all his strength behind it - Rowed the wooden oarlocks 
off, Ripped the juniper boat-ribs out, Wrecked the aspen boat 
completely. 
When his father, Kalervo, 
33 
Saw the damage he remarked: “Well, you’ll never make a 
rower — Rowed the wooden oarlocks off, Ripped the juniper 
boat-ribs out, Wrecked the aspen boat completely. 
Go off now and thresh the water, Driving fish into the seine. 
You may make a better thresher.” 
So he went to beat the water, 
41 
Driving fish into the seine. 
Threshing pole in hand he said: “Shall I thresh with all my 
might, Putting all my strength behind it, Or according to 
what’s wanted, Threshing only as is needed?” 


But to this the netman answered: 
49 

“Of what use is such a thresher, Not to thresh with all his 

might, Using all his manhood power?” 
So he threshed with all his might, 
53 

Using all his manhood power — Roiled the water into porridge, 

Pounded all the nets to oakum And the fish to soupy pulp. 
When his father, Kalervo, 
59 

Saw the damage, he remarked: “Well, you'll never make a 
beater — Pounded all the nets to oakum, Beat the floaters into 
bits, Pulled the cordage into pieces. 

Maybe you can pay the taxes, Take a trip to pay the ground 
rent. 

You may make a better traveller, Be more skilful on a journey.” 

So Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
69 

Old man’s son in blue stockings, Handsome with his hair so 
yellow, Wearing shoes with fancy uppers, Started out to pay 
the taxes, To deliver the grain assessment. 

Then, when he had paid the taxes, Had delivered the grain 
assessment, Flung himself into his sleigh, Sat up in his racing 
sleigh, Started on his homeward journey, Travelling back to 
his own district. 

In his sleigh he coasted on, Measuring his homeward journey 
Through the fields of Vainola Opened up in ancient ages. 

On the way he meets a maiden, 


85 

Golden-haired one skiing toward him Through the fields of 

Vainola Opened up in ancient ages. 
Kullervo there whoa’d his horse 
89 

And began to coax the maiden, Coaxed her and cajoled her 
slyly: “Come up, girl, into my sleigh, Lie down on the furs 
behind me.” 

From her skiis she answered him, Skiing onward still, she 
spurned him: “Death be with you in your sleigh, Plague 
behind you on your furs.” 

Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
99 

Old man’s son in blue stockings, Whacked his racer with a 
whip, With the beaded lash a-jingle. 

Raced the racer, journey quickened, Slid the sled, the road ran 
by, Measuring off the distance quickly, Riding on the clear sea 
surface, Out upon the open ocean. 


There he meets a maiden walking, 
107 

Wearing shoes with fancy uppers, Walking on the clear sea 

surface, Out upon the open ocean. 
Kullervo now whoa’d his horse, 
113 

Set his mouth to speaking sweetly As he planned what words to 
utter: “Come into my sleigh, my pretty, Journey with me, 
loveliest maiden.” 

But the finely shod one answered: 
119 

“King of death be in your sleigh, Man of graveyards journey 
with you!” 

Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
123 

Old man’s son in blue stockings, Whacked his racer with a 
whip With the beaded lash a-jingle. 

Raced the racer, journey quickened, Slid the sled, the road was 
shortened; Measured off the distance quickly Riding on those 
northern heathlands, On the borders of wide Lapland. 

There a girl is coming toward him 
133 

With a tin brooch on her bosom, Speeding on those northern 

heathlands, On the borders of wide Lapland. 
Kullervo now whoa’d his horse, 
137 

Set his mouth to speaking sweetly As he planned what words to 
utter: “Come, girl, up into my sleign, Underneath my woollen 
robe; Come to taste my apples here, Nibble on my hazelnuts.” 

But the tinny-breasted snapped out, 
145 

Answered him disdainfully: “On your little sled I spit; So much 
for your sleigh, you villain. 

Underneath your robe it’s chilly, Dank and dismal in your 
sleigh.” 

Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
151 

Old man’s son in blue stockings, Leaning over, caught the girl, 
Snatched her up into his sleigh; Set her down upon his furs, 
Rolled her underneath the blanket. 

Thereupon the maiden cried 
157 

And the tinny-breasted threatened: “Let me go, release this 
child From listening to such talk of lewdness And from serving 
such a rascal, Or I’ll kick your floorboards out, Scatter slats 
along the road, Break your fancy sleigh to splinters, Crack 


your snub-nosed runners off!” 
Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
167 

Old man’s son in blue stockings, Opened up his treasure chest, 
Clanged the pictured cover up Showing her a heap of silver, 
Spreading out fine bolts of broadcloth, Silver belts and gold- 
edged stockings. 

Soon the treasures took her fancy 
175 

And her temper quickly sweetened. 

She was smitten by the silver, And the gold - it whispered to 
her. 

Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
179 

Old man’s son in blue stockings, Sweetly praised and flattered 
her, Flattered, charmed and titillated, Holding one hand on 
the reins, The other playing with her nipples. 

Then he played and sported with her 
185 

Till at length he overcame her Under the bronze-embroidered 
blanket On a rug of dappled fur. 

When the good god gave the morning, 
189 

Lighted up another day, Then the girl began to speak, To 
enquire and to question: “From what lineage do you spring, 
Of what tribe are you, brave man, Of what clan so great a 
fellow? 

You must be of some great kindred And your father’s lineage 
mighty.” 

Mildly Kullervo replied: 
197 

“T am not of any great clan, Neither great nor yet so small, 
Rather of a medium order: I am Kalervo’s poor son, Stupid, 
dull and bumbling boy, Just a useless, humble child. 

Tell me of your own clan now, Of your own good lineage, If 
you spring from some high kindred Of your father’s mighty 
lineage.” 

And the young girl answered likewise: 
209 

“T am not of any great clan, Neither great nor yet so small, 
Rather of a medium order: I am Kalervo’s poor daughter, 
Stupid, dull and dawdling girl, Just a humble, hapless child. 

“When I was a child at home 
217 

Living with my loving mother, I went berrying in the woods, 

Picking strawberries in the clearings, Picking raspberries 


under the hill; Picked by day, at night I rested. 

Picked for one day and a second, On the third day I was lost, 
Did not know my way back home - Every path led through 
the woods Into a denser wilderness. 

“There I sat and there I cried, 
229 

Wept all day and wept a second. 

On the third day I got up, Climbed up to a high hilltop, To the 
very summit of it. 

There I called out and I shouted; Woods repeated, heaths re- 
echoed: ‘Do not call out, you poor girl, Do not, mindless, 
make a racket, No one there at home can hear you, Home is 
far, too far away.’ 

“On the third day, on the fourth, 
241 

At least upon the fifth or sixth day, I prepared myself for dying, 
Ready to accept my doom. 

But indeed I did not die, I, the hapless, did not perish. 

“Oh, that I, poor wretch, had died, 
247 

Cut off in the second year Or then in the third of summers. 

I'd be now a waving grass blade, Blooming as a flower blossom, 
Luscious berry on the ground Or a reddish whortleberry Never 
to hear of all these horrors, Never borne down by these 
SOrrows.” 

Scarcely had she said her say, 
257 

Hardly had she finished speaking, When at once she leaped 
away And threw herself into the river, Down beneath the 
foaming rapids, Into the mighty whirling maelstrom. 

There fulfilled her destiny, Faced her doom and chose her 
death, Found her peace in Tuonela, Mercy down beneath the 
water. 

Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
267 

Suddenly staggered from his sleigh, Started weeping and 
lamenting: “Ah me and all my evil days, O wretch, what 
wondrous horrors here! 

That I should touch my own, own sister, My own mother- 
begotten child! 

O my father, O my mother, O my much respected parents! 

To what end did you conceive me, Why beget a wretch like 
me? 

Better had it been for me Had I been unborn, unnurtured, 
Never grown up in this world, Never come of age on earth. 


Nor did death deal fairly with me, Nor disease aim rightly at 

me — Not destroy me two nights old.” 
With his knife he cut the hames, 
287 

With the iron slashed the traces; Leaped up on the horse’s back, 
On the back of faithful Whiteblaze. 

Then he rides a little distance, Rides along a little farther, 
Comes up to his father’s acres, To the fields of his own father. 

In the yard he meets his mother: 
295 

“O my mother, O my bearer! 

If at my birth you had only Filled the sauna full of smoke, 
Bolted fast the door and left me There to smother in the 
smoke; Or had killed me two nights old, Taken me straight to 
the water, Drowned me in mosquito netting, Wrapped up ina 
rag of homespun - Flung the rocker in the fire, Shoved the 
cradle in the fireplace. 

“Tf the villagers had asked: 
307 

‘What has happened to the cradle, Why the smoky sauna 
bolted?’ 

Truly then you could have said: ‘I used the cradle for my 
kindling, Burned the rocker in the fireplace; Sprouting barley 
in the sauna, Sprouting barley, sweetening malt.” 

Here his mother interrupted: 
315 

“What has happened now, my son, What strange wonder to be 
heard? 

You look as if you came from Tuoni, As if risen from the 
grave.” 

Said Kullervo, son of Kalervo: 
321 

“Now the horror has been heard, What a horrible thing has 
happened — That I ruined my own sister, My own mother- 
begotten child.” 

“As I returned from paying taxes, 
327 

Delivering the grain assessment, Then I came upon a maiden, 
And I played and sported with her. 

Who was she but my own sister, My own mother-begotten 
child! 

“She has met her death already 
333 

And decided her own doom Down beneath the foaming rapids, 
In the mighty whirling maelstrom. 

As for me, I do not know: So now cannot think or settle How or 


where to kill myself, Put an end to this poor oaf — In the 
mouth of howling wolf, In the maw of growling bear, In the 
belly of a whale, Or the teeth of monster pike.” 
But his mother pleaded with him: 
345 

“Do not go, my poor boy, Into mouth of howling wolf, Into 
maw of growling bear, Into belly of a whale, Nor the teeth of 
monster pike. 

Finland’s great peninsula And the borders of wide Savo Offer 
isolated places Where a man can hide his crimes And repent 
his evil doings For the length of five years, six years, Up to 
nine years altogether Till old time wears into pardon And the 
years have healed the hurt.” 

Said Kullervo, son of Kalervo: 
359 

“No, I will not go and hide; No, this bad one will not run: I will 
go to the mouth of death, To the dark door of the grave, To 
the bloody battlefields, To the killing grounds of war-men - 
Untamoinen still stands upright, Traitorous hind as yet 
unconquered; Unavenged my father’s wounds, Unrepaid my 
mother’s tears — Forgetting all the other burdens Of my own 
delightful treatment.” 


RUNO 36 


The Death of Kullervo 


Kullervo, son of Kalervo, Old man’s son in blue stockings, Now 
prepared to go to war And to take the vengeance trail: One 
moment honing keen his sword, Another whetting sharp his 
spear. 

But his loving mother pleaded: 
7 

“Do not go to this great war, To the clashing of the sword 
blades! 

He who goes to war on purpose, By his own choice to the 
battle, Will be slaughtered in the fray, Butchered in the 
bloody battle — Goes to perish by the sword, Fall a victim to 
the blade. 

“Go to war on a nanny goat, 
17 

Ride to battle on a ram. 

Soon the nanny will be tumbled And the ram laid low in mire. 

Go home riding on a dog, To the homeyard on a frog.” 

Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 
23 

“Tl not perish in the marshes Nor sink down upon the heather, 
Down among the crows and ravens. 

If I die in battle bravely, Perish on the trail of vengeance, 
Glorious is the battle death, Splendid is the clash of sword 
blades. 

Battle death is merciful: Takes a lad off in a trice With no sickly 
lingering, With no weary time of wasting.” 

Here his mother answered him: 
37 

“If you go and die in battle, What will be left for your father As 

provision for his old age?” 
Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 
41 

“Let him die there on the dung heap, Fall down on his own 
barnstead.” 

“What will be left for your mother 


45 


As provision for her old age?” 
“Let her smother in the cow barn 
47 
With a hay-sheaf in her arms.” 
“What will be left for your brother 
49 
As provision for his future?” 
“Let him vanish in the woodlot 
51 

Or expire on a meadow.” 

“What will be left for your sister 
53 
As provision for her future?” 
“Let her fall down on the well path, 
55 
Perish in the laundry lane.” 
Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
57 

Leaves his home immediately, Stopping only to enquire: 
“Goodbye now, my good father! 

Will you mourn for me, my father, When you hear that I am 
dead And have vanished from the nation, Have departed from 
the clan?” 

And to that his father answered: 
65 
“No, I will not mourn for you If I hear that you are dead. 
Another boy will be begotten, Far better and more talented.” 
And to that his son replied: 
71 

“Neither will I mourn for you If I hear that you are dead. 

I can make me such a father: Mouth of mud and head of rock, 
Eyes of cranberries from the bog, Beard of winter-withered 
grasses; Legs from the fork of water-willow And the flesh from 
rotten punkwood.” 

Thereupon he asked his brother: 
81 

“Goodbye now, my little brother; Will you mourn for me, my 
brother, When you hear that I am dead And have vanished 
from the nation, Have departed from the clan?” 

And to that his brother answered: 
87 
“No, I will not mourn for you If I hear that you are dead. 
I will get another brother Twice as handsome and far better.” 
Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 
93 
“Neither will I mourn for you If I hear that you are dead. 
I can make me such another: Mouth of mud and head of rock, 


Eyes of cranberries from the bog, Hair of winter-withered 
grasses, Legs from the fork of water-willow And the flesh from 
rotten punkwood.” 
Thereupon he asked his sister: 
103 

“Goodbye now, my little sister; Will you mourn for me, my 
sister, When you hear that I am dead And have vanished from 
the nation, Have departed from the clan?” 

And to that his sister answered: 
109 
“No, I will not mourn for you If I hear that you are dead. 
I will get another brother Better and more talented.” 
Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 
115 

“Neither will I mourn for you If I hear that you are dead. 

I can make me such another: Head of rock and mouth of mud, 
Eyes of cranberries from the bog, Hair of winter-withered 
grasses, Ears of pond-grown water lilies, Torso from a maple 
sapling.” 

Thereupon he asked his mother: 
125 

“My dear mother, little mother, Gentle carrier, golden bearer, 
Will you mourn for me, my mother When you hear that I am 
dead And have vanished from the nation, Have departed from 
the clan?” 

And to that his mother answered: 
133 

“You don’t know a mother’s mind, Understand a mother’s 
heart. 

Yes, of course I’ll mourn for you When I hear that you are 
dead, Taken from the nation’s number And departed from the 
clan. 

I will flood the house with weeping, Making waves upon the 
floorboards; I will weep there all bent over In the lanes and in 
the cowbarn. 

I will weep the snow to glare ice And the glare ice into thaw, 
All the thawed ground into greening And the greening into 
stubble. 

“What I cannot bear to weep, 
149 

Cannot bear to weep in public, I will sob out in the sauna, 
Weep in secret in the sauna, Overflowing bench and 
platform.” 


Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
155 
Old man’s son in blue stockings, Went off piping to the war, 


Went rejoicing to the battle. 

He sang and piped on marsh and moor, High-hallooing on the 
heather, Quaking, shaking grass and greensward, Booming 
over stump and stubble. 

But a message followed him, 
163 

And the tidings reached his ears: “Now at home your father’s 
dead, Your respected parent perished. 

Now go back and see to it How the corpse is to be buried.” 

Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 
169 

“If he’s dead — so what, he’s dead! 

There at home we have a gelding That can haul him to the 
graveyard, Haul him to the house of Kalma.” 

Still he piped along the marshes, 
175 

Making music through the clearings. 

Still a message followed him And the tidings reached his ears: 
“Now at home your brother’s dead, The child of your parents 
perished. 

Now go back and see to it How the corpse is to be buried.” 

Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 
183 

“If he’s dead — so what, he’s dead! 

And they have a stallion there That can haul him to the 
graveyard, Haul him to the house of Kalma.” 

Still he piped along the marshes 
189 

And made music through the fir groves. 

Still a message followed him And the tidings reached his ears: 
“Now at home your sister’s dead, The child of your parents 
perished. 

Now go back and see to it, How the corpse is to be buried.” 

Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 


197 

“If she’s dead — so what, she’s dead! 

And we have a mare at home That can haul her to the 
graveyard, Haul her to the house of Kalma.” 

Over the fields he went piping, 
203 

Racketing through the grassy glades. 

Still a message followed him And the tidings reached his ears: 
“Now your loving mother’s dead, Your most tender mother 
perished. 

Now go back and see to it, How the strangers bury her.” 

Said Kullervo Kalervoson: 


211 
“Woe to me, miserable man, That my mother should have died, 
The netting-maker pined away. 
She, the cloak-embroiderer, perished, Spinner of the longest 
thread, Readiest handler of a distaff. 
At the end I was not with her, With her when her breath 
departed! 
Did she die of bitter weather, Or perhaps for want of bread? 
“Let the corpse be washed at home, 
223 
Washed with Saxon soap and water; Wrap her in silk 
cerements, In a linen winding sheet. 
Then escort her to the graveyard, Take her to the house of 
Kalma While you sing the mourner’s song. 
I myself cannot go home now: I have yet to work my 
vengeance. 
Untamo is still unconquered, That base villain not destroyed.” 
Piping still he marched to war 
235 
Against the House of Untamoinen. 
“Ukko, god of gods,” he prayed, “Grant me now a lovely sword, 
The most excellent of blades 
To avail against a host, 
Even if they come in hundreds.” 
Thus he got the sword he wanted, 
243 
The most excellent of blades, And he cut down all the nation 
And destroyed the host of Unto; Burned the homestead down 
to ashes, Smouldering down to very cinders, Leaving only 
hearthstones standing And the rowan in the farmyard. 
Kalervoson now turned homeward, 
251 
Homeward to his father’s farmyard, To the meadows of his 
elders: House all empty when he got there, Deserted when the 
door was opened. 
No one comes out to embrace him, None to offer him a hand. 
Stretched his hand out to the embers, 
259 
But the embers there were cold. 
Thus he knew that when he got there Mother was no longer 
living. 
Laid his hand upon the stovetop, 
263 
But the stones there too were cold. 
Thus he knew that when he got there Father was no longer 
living. 


Then he looked down at the floor, 
267 

But the floor had not been swept. 

Thus he knew that when he got there Sister was no longer 
living. 

Then he went down to the harbour, 
271 

But no boat was at the jetty. 

Thus he knew that when he got there Brother was no longer 
living. 

Thereupon he broke out weeping, 
275 

Wept a day and wept a second: “O my mother, dearest mother, 
What did you bequeath me here When you lived here on this 
earth? 

“But you do not hear me, mother, 
281 

Though I weep above your eyes Or lament above your brow, 
Speaking here above your head.” 

From the grave his mother heard him, 
285 

From beneath the mould she answered: “But I did leave Blackie 
dog As a help for you in hunting. 

Take the dog along with you And go yonder to the forest, High 
up in the backwoods country, There among the woodland 
maids, To the playground of the wood nymphs On the edge of 
a piney castle, There to search for your provisions And entreat 
them for good hunting.” 

Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 
297 

Took the dog along with him, Started out to climb the trail 
Rising to the backwoods country. 

He walked on a little stretch, Then he went a little farther, 
Where he came upon that place, Happened on that very spot 
Where he ruined that young maiden And despoiled his 
mother’s child. 

There the lovely lawn lamented 
307 

And the tender green was grieving, Tender meadow grasses 
mourning And the heather blooms bemoaning The 
deflowering of that maiden, Raping of his mother’s child; Nor 
had any new grass grown Nor a heather flower blossomed, 
Nothing thriven on that place, On that awful, evil spot Where 
the girl had been deflowered, Ravished there his mother-born 
child. 

Kullervo, son of Kalervo, 


319 
Drew his sword, looked at it, Turned it over, questioning: 
Would it please this iron blade To devour guilty flesh And to 
drink the criminal blood? 
And the sword understood him, 
327 
Understood the man’s intention And responded in these words: 
“Why should it not please me well To devour the guilty flesh 
And to drink the criminal blood Since I eat the flesh of 
innocents And I drink the guiltless blood?” 
Then Kullervo Kalervoson, 
335 
Old man’s son in blue stockings, Placed the hilt upon the 
ground, Pressed the haft against the heath; Turned the point 
against his breast And threw himself upon the point — There 
fulfilled his destiny, Chose dark death and met his doom. 
Thus it was the young man perished, 
343 
Died the doomed man, Kullervo, And fulfilled his fate at last, 
Dying thus the hapless fellow. 
When VainaéamoOinen heard it, 
347 
Heard that Kullervo had died, That he was no more, he said: 
“Do not you, O future people, Bring up children crookedly In 
the care of stupid cradlers With a stranger as a rocker. 
Children brought up crookedly, Any infant cradled wrongly, 
Never learns the way of things, Never acquires a mind mature 
However old he grows to be Or however strong in body.” 


RUNO 37 


Ilmarinen’s Gold and Silver Bride 


Craftsman IImarinen wept Every evening for his woman, 
Weeping sleepless through the nights And fasting through the 
days; In the early hours complaining, Every morning sighing 
for her, Lamenting for his lovely lost one, For his dear one in 
the grave. 

For a month he swung no hammer, Did not touch the copper 
handle, And the clinking forge was silent. 

Said the craftsman Ilmarinen: 
13 

“T, poor fellow, do not know How to live or how survive; 
Sitting up or lying down Nights are long and time is tedious. 

I am troubled, low in spirit. 

“Lonely are the nights now, lonely 


19 

And the mornings dreary, dreary. 

In my sleeping I am troubled, But the waking is the saddest. 

It’s not for evening that I’m lonely, Not for morning that I’m 
dreary, Not for olden times lamenting, But I’m lonely for my 
loved one, Dreary for the missing of her, Lamenting for my 
dark-browed lovely. 

“Often in these days it happens, 
29 

Happens in my midnight dreaming That I stretch my hand out 
touching, Touching something that is nothing, Some 
impalpable revival, Odd illusion of her loins.” 

For a time he lives on wifeless, 
35 

Growing old without a woman. 

After mourning two months, three months, On the fourth he 
went to work. 

From the sea he gathered gold, From the billows gathered 
silver And collected stacks of firewood, Thirty sledge loads 
altogether; Burned the firewood down to charcoal, With the 
charcoal fuelled his furnace. 

Then he took those golden coins 
45 


And he chose those silver pieces, Just the weight of autumn 
ewe Or the heft of winter hare. 
Put the silver and the gold Into the furnace of his smithy; Set 
the slaves to fan the fire And the hirelings pumping on. 
So the slaves then worked the bellows 
53 
With the hirelings pumping on, With no mittens on their hands 
And stripped naked to the waist, While smith IImarinen 
himself Was attending to the forging, Trying to form a golden 
image, To create a silver bride. 
But the slaves are not performing 


61 

And the hirelings not producing. 

So smith Ilmari himself Now began to work the bellows. 

He pumped once, he pumped twice; After pumping for the 
third time He looked down into his furnace, Peering down 
beside the bellows — What was coming from the forge, What 
emerging from the fireplace? 

From the forge a ewe is thrusting, 
71 

Forced out by the blowing bellows, One hair gold, one hair 
copper And each third one made of silver. 

Others are well pleased with that, But smith Ilmari himself Is 
not pleased at all and says: “You are what the wolf was 
wanting. 

77 
I myself am hoping for a Golden sweetheart, bride of silver.” 
Then he shoved it in the fire, 


81 
Added gold and added silver; Set the slaves to work the bellows 
With the hirelings pumping on. 
So the slaves then worked the bellows 
87 
With the hirelings pumping on, With no mittens on their hands 
And stripped naked to their waist, While smith Ilmarinen 
himself Was attending to the forging, Trying to form a golden 
image, To create a silver bride. 
But the slaves are not performing 


95 

And the hirelings not producing. 

So smith Ilmari himself Now began to work the bellows. 

He pumped once, he pumped twice; After pumping for the 
third time He looked down into his furnace, Peering down 
beside the bellows — What was coming from the forge, What 
emerging from the fireplace? 

From the forge a colt was thrusting, 


105 

Forced out by the blowing bellows, Mane of gold and head of 
silver, While its hoofs were all of copper. 

Others were well-pleased with it, But smith Ilmari himself Is 
not pleased at all and says: “You are what the wolf was 
wanting. 

111 
I myself am hoping for a Golden sweetheart, bride of silver.” 
Then he shoved it in the fire, 
115 

Added gold and added silver, Set the slaves to work the bellows 
With the hirelings pumping on. 

So the slaves then worked the bellows 
121 

With the hirelings pumping on, With no mittens on their hands 
And stripped naked to the waist, While smith IImarinen 
himself Was attending to the forging, Trying to form a golden 
image, To create a silver bride. 

But the slaves are not performing 
129 

And the hirelings not producing. 

So smith Ilmari himself Now began to work the bellows. 

He pumped once, he pumped twice; After pumping for the 
third time He looked down into his furnace, Peering down 
beside the bellows —- What was coming from the forge, What 
emerging from the fireplace? 

From the forge a girl is thrusting, 
139 

Girl with gold braids from the bellows, Silver head with golden 
hair — And a form so beautiful! 

Others are frightened by the figure, But the craftsman is not 
frightened. 

Then he hammered without ceasing 
145 

To create the golden image, Working all night without resting, 
All the daytime without pausing; Legs and arms he fashioned 
for her — But the legs, they cannot walk, And the hands cannot 
caress him. 

Then the ears he moulded for her — 
153 

But the ears, they do not hear him. 

When he made a sweet mouth for her It could speak no 
welcome to him; When he made those bright eyes for her 
They could not look sweetly at him. 

Looking at her he considered: 
159 


“That would be one lovely girl If she only could converse, Had 

a mind, a speaking tongue.” 
But he took her to the tent bed 
163 

Underneath a gauzy netting, Set her on the downy pillows In 
the silken bridal bed. 

Then he heated up the sauna, 
167 

Made it hot and vaporous, Prepared the soap and leafy 
slappers, Carried in three tubs of water For the washing of the 
chaffinch, For the cleansing of the bunting From the gold dust 
of his labour. 

There he bathed himself with pleasure, 
175 

Splashing to his satisfaction. 

Then he stretched out by his bride Within a sheer mosquito 
net, Underneath a steely tent Supported by an iron 
framework. 

On that first night, Ilmarinen 
181 

Feels the cold and wants more covers, So he gets himself more 
covers, Puts on two or three more bearskins, Five or six more 
woollen blankets To warm himself beside his wife, By the side 
of that gold image. 

Now, his side against the blankets — 
189 

That was warm enough for comfort, But the side against the 
maiden, Toward his precious golden image — That was cold 
and freezing with hoarfrost And was freezing into sea ice, 
Stiffening into stony hardness. 

Said the craftsman Ilmarinen: 
197 

“This is not so good for me; I will take it to Vainola, Take it to 
old Vainamdinen As an ever faithful helpmate, As a birdie for 
his bosom. 

So he took it to him there. 
203 

“Here, old Vainaémoinen,” he said. 

“Here’s a virgin made for you, Beautiful for you to look at — 
And she is no big mouth either, No chin-wagging chatterbox.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
211 

Took but one look at the figure, Cast a glance upon the gold: 
“Why did you bring that to me, That queer-looking lump of 
gold?” 

“For your good,” said Ilmarinen, 


217 
“As an ever faithful helpmate, As a birdie for your bosom.” 
Said old Vainamoinen shrugging: 
221 

“O you smith, my little brother! 

Shove your girl into the fire. 

Forge it into useful tools Or then take it off to Russia Or send it 
into Germany For the rich to haggle over Or great warriors to 
fight for. 

It would not befit my kindred And it would not suit me either 
To go courting after gold Or go chasing after silver.” 

Then he cautioned and he warned them, 
233 

He, the man of Quiet Water, Now forbade the younger people, 
All the growing generation To debase themselves for gold Or 
to scrape and fawn for silver, And he said it in these words, 
Pronounced it in these sentences: “You poor boys, you 
growing men, Whether you are rich or poor, Do not ever, ever 
at all While the golden moonlight glimmers, Ever woo a 
woman of gold Or succumb to lures of silver. 

‘Frozen is the gleam of gold, Icy is the shine of silver.” 


RUNO 38 


Ilmarinen’s Second Wife 


Ilmarinen, smith eternal, Cast aside his golden image, Threw 
away his silver bride. 

Then he harnessed up his colt, Hitched up Browny to the 
sleigh; He himself sits in the sleigh, Mounts up in his basket 
sleigh. 

He decided to set out, And as he went he contemplated 
Begging for another daughter, A second wife from Pohjola. 

He had driven for a day, 
13 

Then continued for a second; On the third day he arrived, 

Reached the yard of Pohjola. 
Louhi came out to the yard 
17 

And immediately addressed him, Asking him about her 
daughter, How her dear one there was faring, Living as a 
daughter-in-law In the homestead of her husband, Household 
of her mother-in-law. 

Said the craftsman, low in spirit, 
25 

Head bowed down and hat all crooked: “Do not now, dear 
mother-in-law, Ask me that about your daughter, Where she 
lives or how she prospers. 

Death has swallowed her already, Ill fate suddenly befallen. 

In the earth my berry lies, In the heath my beauty’s buried; 
There my black-browed beauty lies Beneath the winter- 
withered grasses, Under the turf my silver sweet. 

Now I’ve come here for the other, For the second, the younger 
daughter. 

Give her to me, mother-in-law, Let me have the second 
daughter In the place of her who’s gone, In the stead of her 
dear sister.” 

Said the dame of Pohjola: 
45 

“Wretched me, unlucky mother! 

I did badly, very badly, To have given any daughter, Even 
when I sent the first one, There to fall asleep so young, Fade 


and wither in full flower — Gave her to a wolfish mouth, To 
the maw of growling bear. 
“No, I will not give another, 


55 

Will not send a second daughter As a scraper of your soot, As a 
cleaner of your crud. 

Sooner would I cast my daughter, Sooner hurl my faithful child 
Down a roaring cataract Or a fiery, whirling maelstrom, To 
the mouth of Mana’s turbot, To the teeth of Tuoni’s pike.” 

Ilmarinen curled his lip, 
65 

Looked askance and tore his beard Madly shook his curly head; 
Pushed his way into the house, Forced his way beneath the 
roof. 

“Come on, girl, with me!” he ordered, “Come to take your 
sister’s place In the stead of her who’s gone, Baker of my 
honey bread And the brewer of my beer.” 

Sang a child from the floor: 
77 

“Out, you odd one, from our castle, Hence, you stranger, from 
these doors! 

Once you overcame our castle And despoiled a portion of it 
When you came here once before, Having forced your way 
indoors. 

“Do not, maiden, you my sister, 
85 

Fall in love with such a suitor, For the sweet talk of his tongue 
Or his noble turn of leg. 

By his gums he is a wolf, In his pockets foxy tricks; Hiding bear 
claws in his armpits, At his belt blood-drinker’s knife To chop 
a head or slash a spine.” 

Then the girl herself spoke up: 
95 

“No, I will not go with you Nor respect such trifling suitors. 

You have killed the maid you married, Even murdered my own 
sister: You might do away with me, Even murder me as well, 
But in this girl there is something Worthy of a better husband, 
Match for a finer-figured man, Meant to grace a finer sleigh, 
Better homesteads, higher stations Than a blacksmith’s 
charcoal sheds, Hearthfires of a dullard husband.” 

Ilmarinen, smith eternal, 
111 

Curls his lip, skews his head, Tearing at his long black whiskers 
As he snatched the girl up to him, Grasped her in his mighty 
paws. 

Like a snowstorm rushed outdoors, Dashing to his waiting 


sleigh; Tossed the girl into it quickly, Slung her in his basket 
sleigh As he sped off on his journey, Ready to travel fast and 
far, One hand on the stallion’s reins, The other on the 
maiden’s nipples. 
There the maiden wept and wailed: 
125 
“Must I eat the famine bread, Sour cranberries from the 
swamp, Water arum from the ditches? 
There this chicken will be lost, I, this birdling, die untimely! 
“Listen, hear me, Ilmarinen: 
131 
If you do not let me go, I will kick your sleigh to pieces, Break 
it into slats and slivers, Kick it apart with my knees, Break it 
all up with my legs.” 
Said Ilmarinen: “That is why 
137 
A blacksmith’s sled is iron-sided, So that it can stand the 
kicking, Thrashing of a good young maiden.” 
Then the little maiden whimpers, 
143 
Copper-belted one complains, Twists her fingers, wrings her 
hands: “If you do not let me go, I will chant me to a sea fish, 
Whitefish in a deeper billow.” 
Calmly Ilmarinen answered: 
151 
“But of course you won’t get there: As a pikefish I will catch 
you.” 
Then the little maiden whimpers, 
155 
Copper-belted one complains, Twists her fingers, wrings her 
hands: “If you do not let me go, I will run into the forest As a 
weasel in a rock-hole.” 
Calmly Ilmarinen answered: 
163 
“But of course you won’t get there: As an otter I will catch 
you.” 
Then the little maiden whimpers, 
167 
Copper-belted one complains, Twists her fingers, wrings her 
hands: “If you do not let me go, I will fly, a singing lark 
Hidden far behind a cloud.” 
Calmly Ilmarinen answered: 
175 
“But of course you won’t get there: As an eagle I will catch 
you.” 
On he travelled for a while, 


179 

Drove along the road a stretch When his horse pricks up its 

ears And the long-ear shies at shadows. 
When the maiden raised her head, 
183 

She saw footprints in the snow And enquired curiously: “What 
has run across the road here?” 

Calmly Ilmarinen answered: “Only a hare has run across here.” 

Then the poor girl breathed a sigh, 
189 

Sighed and panted, and she said: “Oh, alas for me, poor 
creature! 

Better would it be for me, Better were I running yonder In the 
footsteps of the hare, On the pathway of the crook-leg Than in 
the sleigh of such a suitor, Under the robe of such a scarface, 
For the fur of hare is finer And the harelip is far prettier.” 

Ilmarinen bit his lip, 
201 

Tossed his head and travelled on, Drives along a little distance. 

Again his horse pricks up its ears And the long-ear shies at 
shadows. 

When the maiden raised her head, 
207 

She saw footprints in the snow And enquired curiously: “What 
has run across the road here?” 

Calmly Ilmarinen answered: “Only a fox has run across here.” 

Then the poor girl breathed a sigh, 
213 

Sighed and panted, and she said: “Oh, alas for me, poor 
creature! 

Better would it be for me, Better were I riding yonder Ina 
yapping fox’s sled, Even in a wretched dog sled Than in the 
sleigh of such a suitor, Under the robe of such a scarface, For 
the fur of fox is finer And his mouth is more becoming.” 

Ilmarinen bit his lip, 
225 

Tossed his head and travelled on, Drove along a little distance. 

Again his horse pricks up its ears And the long-ear shies at 
shadows. 

When the maiden raised her head, 
231 

She saw footprints in the snow And enquired curiously: “What 
has run across the road here?” 

Calmly Ilmarinen answered: “Only a wolf has run across here.” 

Then the poor girl breathed a sigh, 


237 


Sighed and panted, and she said: “Oh, alas for me, poor 
creature! 

Better would it be for me, Better were I running yonder On the 
trail of a hungry wolf Sniffing with his lowered muzzle Than 
in the sleigh of such a scarface, For the wolf pelt is far finer 
And his mouth is more becoming.” 

Then the craftsman Ilmarinen 
249 

Bit his lip and tossed his head, Drove on to the nearest village 

Where they rested overnight. 
There, exhausted by the journey, 
253 

Ilmarinen slumbers deeply — While another man is laughing, 

Laughing with the sleeper’s woman. 
In the morning when he wakened 
257 

And perceived the situation, Ilmarinen curled his lip, Tossed 
his head and tore his beard, Angrily soliloquizing: “Shall I 
start my incantation, What to do with such a sweetheart -— 
Sing her to a forest creature Or some creature of the water? 

“T won’t chant her to the forest: 
267 

All the woodland would be woeful. 

I won’t sing her to the water: All the fish would shy away. 

Sooner would I cut her down, Dispatch her quickly with my 
sword.” 

And the sword understood him, 
273 

Understood the deadly words, And it answered Ilmarinen: 
“Maybe I was not created For the massacre of women Or to 
slay unhappy maidens.” 

Then the smith began his chanting, 
279 

Maddened to a trance of magic: Sang his woman to a sea mew 
To scream about the barren skerries, Echoing over rock and 
reef, Mewing on the point of headlands, Tossed about on 
every headwind. 

Then he leaped into his sleigh, 
287 

Coasted on in deep dejection Till he reached his own dear 

country, Reached those dear familiar acres. 
On the road there he encountered 
293 

Old reliable Vainamoinen Who immediately addressed him: 
“Well, my brother, Ilmarinen, What has made you look so 
gloomy, With your peaked hat doubly crooked Coming back 


from Pohjola? 
How’s the life up there in Northland?” 
Reluctantly the smith replied: 
301 

“How’s the living there in Pohjola? 

There they have the Sampo grinding, Many-coloured cover 
spinning: One day grinding things to eat, On the second things 
to barter, Third day things to keep at home. 

“What I say, I say in truth 
309 

And repeat what I relate: How they live in Pohjola Since they 
got the Sampo there! 

There’s the ploughing and the planting, There are crops of 
every kind, There prosperity unending.” 

Said old Vainamdinen then: 
317 

“Smith and brother Ilmarinen! 

Where did you leave her, that young woman, That young 
sweetheart that we heard of, Since you come back all alone, 
Riding womanless as ever?” 

Truly Ilmarinen answered: 
321 

“T enchanted such a woman To a sea mew on a skerry Where 
she screams now as a sea mew, Crying like a ghostly seagull, 
Wailing on the water stones, Screeching over rock and reef.” 


RUNO 39 


The Sea Voyage to Pohjola 


Said Vainaémdinen to the craftsman: He himself proposed it: 
“Oho, good smith Ilmarinen! 

Let us go to Pohjola To get that precious Sampo there, To 
behold the ciphered cover.” 

Said the craftsman Ilmarinen: 
vf 

“But we cannot seize the Sampo And behold its ciphered cover 
From the dark of Pohjola, From the foggy land of sedges. 

There the Sampo has been taken With its many-coloured cover 
Into Pohjola’s stone mountain, Hidden in a hill of copper And 
secured behind nine locks; Rooted there nine fathoms deep, 
One root down in mother earth, Second by a water run, Third 
one on the homestead ground.” 

But old Vainadmdinen urges: 
23 

“Come now, brother Ilmarinen! 

Let’s start out for Pohjola, There the Sampo can be captured. 

Let us build a mighty warship; On it we will take the Sampo 
With its many-coloured cover Out of Pohjola’s stone 
mountain, From inside the hill of copper, From behind the 
nine-lock cavern.” 

But the craftsman here objected: 
33 

“Travel overland is safer. 

Let the devil go to sea, Death go on the open ocean Where the 
wind will rock us roughly And a storm would overturn us, 
Leave us rowing with our fingers, Steering with our palms for 
rudders.” 

“Yes,” said staunch old VainaémGinen, 
41 

“Travel overland is safer, Safe but harder and more toilsome, 
Longer too and roundabout. 

It’s a joy to sail the sea Where the boat goes rocking, rocking, 
And the lucid water sparkles There upon the wide sea surface 
While the boat is rocked by breezes, Borne along by the 
billows, Cradled forward by the west wind, Carried onward by 


the south wind. 

But then, if you do not like it, Do not wish to go to sea, We can 

travel overland, Following the shore road there. 
“So now, hammer me a sword, 
57 

Forge a new and fiery blade So that I can whip those mongrels, 
Frighten off the Pohjolanders When we battle for the Sampo 
In that cold and wintry village In the dark of Pohjola, In the 
foggy land of sedges.” 

Ilmarinen, smith eternal, 
65 

Heaves the iron in the fire, Steely ingots on the coals, Then a 
whole handful of gold And a whole fistful of silver; Set the 
slaves to work the bellows And the hirelings pumping on. 

All the slaves and all the hirelings 
73 

Pumped and worked the bellows well. 

Iron melted into soup, Steel as malleable as dough; Silver 
flowed like gleaming water And the gold like splashing 
billows. 

Ilmarinen, smith eternal, 
79 

Looking down into his forge Where it blazed beside the 
bellows, There beheld a sword blade forming And a hilt of 
gold upshaping. 

Then he took them from the fire 
85 

And transferred the precious makings From the furnace to the 
anvil For the hammering and the sledging. 

He hammered out the blade at will, The sword, the very best of 
blades, Which he then embossed with gold And embellished 
then with silver. 

Vainamoinen came to see it 


93 

And received the fiery blade, Received it with his good right 
hand. 

Then he looks it over keenly, Turns it over as he wonders: “Will 
the weapon match the man, Will the blade befit the bearer?” 

Yes, the sword will match the man, 
101 

And the blade befit the bearer. 

At the point a moon was gleaming, On the flat a sun was 
shining, And the hilt with stars was studded; On the blade a 
horse was neighing, On the knob a tomcat mewing, While a 
hound bayed on the scabbard. 

Vainaéamoinen swung the sword 


109 

As if to split an iron mountain, And he said: “Now with this 
weapon I could even split a mountain Or could crack a crag in 
two.” 

Said smith Ilmarinen: “With what 
115 

Shall I, poor man, protect myself, Gird myself, indeed prepare 
For the perils of land and sea? 

Shall I fit my shins with shin-guards, Shall I wear an iron shirt, 
Gird myself in belts of steel Since an armoured man is safer, 
Safer in a shirt of iron, Stronger in a belt of steel?” 

When the time to start arrives, 
127 

The time that they agreed upon, They set out to find a horse, 
Vainamoinen in the lead, Craftsman Ilmarinen second, Set out 
to catch the flaxen mane, Yearling’s bridle on the belt, Young 
colt’s harness on the shoulder. 

They go searching through the trees, Watching for the horse’s 
head, Searching keenly, carefully Through the blue haze of 
the forest; Come upon him in a spinney, Flaxen-maned one in 
a fir grove. 

Staunch old Vainaémoinen first, Craftsman Ilmarinen second 
Harnessed him with bit and bridle, In the yearling’s mouth a 
bit, On his head a golden bridle. 

To the shore they drive together Where they hear the sound of 
wailing, Complaining from the landing stage. 

Vainamoinen then surmised: 
149 
“There a maiden must be crying Or some little chicken wailing. 
Shall we go and take a look And examine it more closely?” 
He stepped nearer for a look, 
155 

To examine what it was. 

It was not a maiden crying Nor a little chicken wailing, But it 
was a vessel crying, Just a little boat complaining. 

Stepping to the boat he asked: 
161 

“Wooden boat, why are you crying, Why an oarlock boat 
complaining; Do you weep because you’re wooden Or 
concerned about your tholepins?” 

So the wooden boat replies 
167 

And the oarlock vessel answers: “Even from the tarry rollers 
Every vessel yearns for water, As even from a high-born home 
Every maid desires a man. 

This is why I’m crying here, Sorry vessel that I am, This is why 


I am complaining: To be let down on the water, To be 
launched upon the waves. 
“As they built me, they assured me, 
177 

Sang when I was being fashioned That it was a battle ship, A 
raider that was being fashioned, That I’d have my fill of 
plunder With my hold all crammed with treasure, But I’ve 
never gone to battle, Never on a raid for plunder. 

“Other vessels, even bad ones, 
185 

Are always going off to war, Always shuttling off to battle; 
Three times every summer season Bringing back a load of 
booty With their holds all full of treasure. 

Here I am, a well-built vessel, Hundred-planker in construction, 
Left to rot among my wood chips, Lying here where I was 
built. 

Here the worst of worms on earth Live and gnaw beneath my 
ribs, And the nastiest birds of air Make their nests within my 
rigging. 

Even frogs from out the forest Play at leapfrog on my prow. 

Doubly better would it be, Twice as good, three times better To 
stand as a pine tree on a hill, Evergreen upon the heather, 
Squirrel running on my branches, Puppy frolicking beneath 
me.” 

Vainamoinen then replied: 
207 

“Do not cry now, wooden boat, Stop lamenting, oarlock vessel. 

Soon enough you'll go to war, Shuttling back and forth to 
battle. 

“You, the product of the Maker, 
213 

Creation of the great Creator, Will be launched upon the water 
And let down upon the billows Without the touch of human 
hand, Not a single hand laid on you, Without the guidance of 
a shoulder And no arm directing you.” 

Then the wooden boat replies 
221 

And the oarlock vessel answers: “No one of my numerous 
kindred, Surely not my brother vessels Will be launched upon 
the water Or let down among the billows Without the help of 
human hand Or the guiding of an arm.” 

And old Vainaéméinen answered: 
229 

“Tf I launch you on the water, Will you run on without rowing, 
Unassisted by the oars And unguided by a rudder, With no 
wind to fill the sail?” 


Then the wooden boat replies 
235 
And the oarlock vessel answers: “No one of my numerous clan, 
No one else of my own kindred Runs on without fingers 
rowing, Unassisted by the oars And unguided by a rudder, 
With no wind to fill the sail.” 
Then enquired Vainamoinen: 
243 
“Will you run along by rowing, Pushed on by the power of 
oars, Guided by a rudder oar With a wind to fill the sail?” 
Then the wooden boat replied 
249 
And the oarlock vessel answered: “Surely all my kindred 
vessels, All the boats that are my brothers Run along rowed 
by fingers, Pushed on by the aid of oars, Guided by a rudder 
oar With the wind to fill the sail.” 
Hearing this, old Vainamoinen 
257 
Left the horse upon the sand. 
Hitched the halter to a tree, Threw the reins across a branch; 
Pushed the boat into the water, Sang it out upon the billows. 
Then he asked the wooden vessel: “O you vessel set with 
oarlocks, O you vessel ribbed so stoutly! 
Can you be as good a carrier As you’re beautiful to look at?” 
Then the wooden boat replies 
269 
And the oarlock vessel answers: “I can be as good a carrier, 
And my deck is very roomy, Room enough for a hundred 
rowers Plus a thousand passengers.” 
VainamoOinen chants on softly. 
275 
Conjured one side of the vessel Full of lads with sleek brushed 
hair, Iron-fisted, leather-booted; Conjured on the other side 
Troupes of tinsel-headed maidens, Tinny trinkets in their hair, 
Tinsel-headed, copper-belted, Graceful girls with gold-ringed 
fingers. 
Vaindamoinen went on singing; 
285 
Sang the benches full of people Of the older generation, Idle 
elders, long time sitters Where a little room is left them By the 
younger generation. 
He himself sits at the stern, 
293 
Settles in the birchwood stern As he steers his boat to sea With 
these words: “Go on, vessel, Sail across this treeless waste, 
Speeding over sparkling waters Like a bubble on the ocean, 


Like a lily on the waves.” 
Then he set the youths to rowing 
299 

With the maidens sitting idly. 

As they rowed, the oars were bending — But the boat did not 
move on. 

So he set the girls to rowing 
303 

With the young men sitting idly. 

As they rowed, their heads were straining — But the boat did 
not move on. 

Then he set the elders rowing 
307 

With the young ones sitting idly. 

As they rowed, their heads were trembling — But the boat did 
not move on. 

Then the smith himself took over, 
311 

And the vessel did move on; Blithely ran the wooden boat, 
Sped the boat, the journey quickened. 

Splash of oars was heard afar, Far the creaking of the oarlocks. 

Now the boat went rippling onward: 
317 

Rowers’ benches rocked in rhythm, Planking swaying with the 
motion, And the rowan oars were rattling, Handles whirring 
like a partridge, Oar blades like a black cock cooing; Like a 
swan the bow was whooping, And the stern croaked like a 
raven, While the oarlocks hissed like geese. 

VainamoOinen ripples onward, 
325 
Seated in the red boat’s stern, Steering with a long stout oar. 
On their course a cape appears, 
329 

A wretched village looms ahead. 

This is Lemminkainen’s headland, Cape of Kauko the far- 
minded. 

In a cove there he was weeping, Grieving for his poverty, 
Fishless, breadless, he was weeping At the smallness of his 
larder, At the pittance of his portion. 

He was adzing out ship timbers, 
337 
Keelson of a brand new vessel At the tip of Cape Starvation, On 
the edge of Famine Village. 
He was very keen of ear, 
341 
But his eye was even sharper. 


He looked northwest, he looked southward, Saw a rainbow in 

the distance Or a far off cloudlet coming. 
But there was no rainbow there, 
347 

Not a rainbow nor a cloudlet; It was just a vessel coming, 
Sailing on the clear sea surface, Out upon the open ocean, At 
the stern a worthy steersman, At the oars a handsome rower. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
355 

“T don’t recognize that boat, Cannot place that splendid vessel 
Which comes rowing out of Finland, From the east with stroke 
of oars, With the rudder oar set northwestward. 

Now the ruddy fellow hailed it, 
361 

Shouted, hooted and hallooed From his cape across the water. 

Thus the ruddy fellow shouted: “Whose boat is that upon the 
water, Whose the ship upon the billows?” 

From the boat the men replied 
367 

And the women also answered: “Who are you, some country 
bumpkin, Ignorant backwoods knock-about That you do not 
know this vessel, Know the ship of Vainola Nor the steersman 
in the stern Nor the rower at the oars?” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
375 

“Now I recognize the steersman And the oarsman who is 
rowing: Vainamdinen is the steersman, Ilmarinen is the 
oarsman. 

Where, men, are you travelling to To what place now are you 
heading?” 

“Northward,” answered Vainamdinen, 
383 

“That is where we’re travelling to, Toward the fiercely foaming 
breakers, Through the white-capped choppy billows To obtain 
the Sampo there, To behold the ciphered cover In dark 
Pohjola’s stone mountain, Hidden in the hill of copper.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
390 

“Oho, you old Vainamdéinen, Take me with you as third partner 
If you’re going to steal the Sampo, Carry off the ciphered 
cover. 

I can still pass for a man When the need comes for a fighter; I 
can still command my hands, And depend upon my 
shoulders.” 

Vadinamoinen took him on, 
401 


Took the rascal on his vessel. 

Lemminkdinen comes on quickly, Hurrying to get aboard, And 
he brings some planking with him To the ship of 
Vainamoinen, “But,” objects old Vainaméinen, 

409 

“T have planking on my ship, There is freeboard quite 
sufficient, And I need no greater cargo. 

Why bring on this planking then, Adding lumber to its freight?” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
415 

“Forethought does not sink a vessel Nor a prop upset a 
haystack. 

Often on the northern ocean Winds require a higher planking, 
Headwinds call for added freeboard.” 

To this Vaindmoinen answered: 
421 

“That is why this battle galley Is iron-clad and prowed with 
steel — That no wind can change its course And no storm blast 
overturn it.” 


RUNO 40 


The Pikebone Harp 


VainamOinen sails at ease From the tip of that long headland, 
Out of hearing of that village, Of that wretched settlement, 
Sailed on singing on the water, Striking joyance on the 
billows. 

Maidens on the tips of headlands 


7 
Looked and listened wonderingly: “What’s that joyance on the 
water, What those songs out on the billows, Each one better 
than before, Tunes more moving than the others?” 
Thus old Vainamoinen sailed 
13 
For a day on inland waters And a second through the 
marshlands; On the third day reached the rapids. 
There the wayward Lemminkdinen 
17 
Now recalled a certain spell As they reached the boiling rapids 
And the sacred river’s whirlpool. 
There he made his incantation And pronounced it in these 
measures: “Stop, O rapids, stop your foaming, 
23 
Stop, swift water, stop your seething! 
Spirit of the cataract, 
Foam Maid, sit upon the midrock, 
Boulder in the seething centre, 
Lull the water in your lap, 
Fold the eddies in your fingers, 
Hold the spume back with your hands 
So it does not spray our breasts 
Nor come splashing over us. 
“Woman down beneath the billows, 
33 
Matron by the seething water! 
With your hands rise on the foam 
To your breast above the water. 
Gather all the foam together 
And direct the furious current, 


Taking care of all the whitecaps 
Lest they overcome the guiltless 
Or engulf the innocent. 
“Midstream rocks and highest boulders, 
41 
Duck your heads and lower your crowns 
In the roadway of the red boat, 
In the path of tarry vessel. 
“And if that is not enough, 
47 
Dreadrock Kimmo, son of Kammo, 
With your bit and with your auger 
Bore a hole and cut a passage 
Through the midrock of the narrows, 
Through the side of that bad boulder 
That the boat may pass ungrounded, 
Sailing safely through undamaged. 
“And if that is not enough 
55 
O thou master of the waters, 
Dweller underneath the billows, 
Turn the reef-rocks into mosses, 
Boat into a pike’s air bladder 
As it travels through the foam, 
As it sails among the whitecaps. 
“Maiden living by the rapids, 
61 
Virgin of the riverside! 
Spin a thread of filmy vapour, 
Spin it from a woolly cloudlet! 
Draw the thread along the water, 
Your blue thread across the seaways 
As a leadway for the vessel, 
For the tarry-prow to follow 
And an ignorant man to steer by, 
Utter stranger keep his bearings. 
“Guardian of the oar, good matron, 
71 
Use your chosen rudder oar 
As you guide the vessel’s course, 
Steering through bedeviled waters 
By a Lappish wizard’s tent, 
Right beneath the sorcerer’s window. 
“And if that is not enough 


77 
O thou Ukko, god of heaven! 


Clear the ship’s course with thy sword, 

Guiding with thy naked blade 

That the wooden boat pass safely, Pinewood craft glide on 
unhindered.” 

Then old VainaémoOinen steered, 
83 

And the vessel rippled on, Sailed between the rocks and reefs, 
Over heaving swells and rollers, And the vessel was not 
halted, The magician’s boat not grounded. 

But as soon as they were out, 
89 

Out upon the open water, Suddenly the boat stopped moving 
And the vessel stood stone still. 

There the boat was firmly grounded, Vessel fixed and 
motionless. 

First the blacksmith Ilmarinen, 
95 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen Plunged the rudder deeper 
down, Firwood oar beneath the billows Trying thus to loose 
the vessel From the thing it’s grounded on. 

But the vessel does not move, The wooden boat is not released. 

Said old Vainamdinen then: 
103 

“O you nimble son of Lempi! 

Lean over now and look to see What the boat is grounded on, 
Stuck on in these open waters, In these peaceful lower reaches 
-— On a rock or sunken pine log Or some other unseen snag.” 

Lemminkdinen, leaning over, 
113 

Peers beneath the boat and says: “No, the vessel’s on no rock, 
Neither rock nor sunken pine log, But the shoulders of a pike, 
Backbone of the water-dog. 

Said old Vainamdinen then: 
121 

“There’s always something in the water, Sunken logs and pikes 
and such. 

If it’s on a big pike’s shoulders, Shoulder blade of water-dog, 
Slash your sword through the water And just cut the fish in 
two.” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
129 

Lively lad, the ruddy rascal, Draws the sword from his belt, The 
bone-biter from his scabbard, Slashes with it through the 
water, Reaching down beneath the vessel So that he himself 
fell in, Plunging headfirst in the billows. 

But smith Ilmarinen grabbed him, 


137 

Seized the fellow by the hair, Snatched him up out of the sea 
And remarked: “Everybody Is designed to be a man, Made the 
bearer of a beard If for nothing else than to be But a number 
in a hundred Or a digit in a thousand.” 

From his belt he drew his sword, 
145 

The grim iron from his scabbard, And he struck down at the 
monster, Slashing down beneath the vessel, But the sword 
crashed into fragments, Yet the pike paid no attention. 

Said old VainamGinen to them: 
151 

“There’s not a half a man between you, Not one-third part of a 
brave one When the need comes in a crisis For a man to show 
his mettle; Then your spirit’s mediocre, All your actions go 
astray.” 

He himself then drew his sword, 
159 

Flicked the blade out in a flash, Plunged the iron in the sea, 
Striking down beneath the vessel Into the shoulder of the 
pike, Shoulder blade of the water-dog. 

There his sword was firmly fixed, 
165 

In the flesh and in the gills. 

Then old Vainamdinen lifted, Heaved the fish up from the 
water, But the great pike broke in two, Tail-part sinking in the 
sea, Forepart landing on the vessel. 

Now the boat began to move, 
173 

Cleared now of that great obstruction. 

VainamoOinen steered the vessel, Steered it to a little island, Ran 
it quickly to the shore. 

Turning, looking, he examines That huge forepart of the pike. 

Then he said: “Whoever of you Is the oldest of the youths Is the 
one to split the pike, Cut the pikefish into slices, Chop the 
forepart into pieces.” 

From the boat the men replied 
185 

And the women from the sides: “Fisherman’s fingers are the 

ablest, Catcher’s hands the worthiest.” 
Vainamoinen drew his knife, 
189 

Drew the cold blade from his side, And he slits the pike 
asunder, Cuts the fish in proper portions, And he said to them: 
“Whoever Is the youngest of the maidens Is the one to cook 
the pike, First to make a morning snack, Then a proper fish- 


plate dinner.” 
So the maidens set to cooking, 
199 
Ten competing with each other. 
When the pike was cooked and eaten, Nothing but the bones 
were left there, Fishbones on the rocky islet. 
Vainamoinen looks them over, 
205 
Turns them over as he wonders: “What thing could be made of 
those, Fashioned from the pike’s great teeth, Invented from its 
broad jawbone Somehow in a craftsman’s workshop, 
Workshop of a skilful artist, In the hands of mighty talent.” 
But smith Ilmarinen answered: 
215 
“Nothing ever comes from nothing, Nothing useful from those 
fishbones Even in a craftsman’s workshop, Workshop of a 
skilful artist, In the hands of mighty talent.” 
Vainamdinen meditated: 
221 
“Yet from these might be invented Something like a harp 
perhaps. 
If one only had the skill, He might make a harp of fishbone.” 
Then when no one else came forward, 
227 
No one with the skill to do it, To invent a harp of fishbone, Old 
reliable Vainam6inen Now became the skilled inventor, Made 
himself the master craftsman — Made the five-stringed harp of 
pikebone, Made a thing of joy forever. 
What’s the body of it made of? 
235 
Of the jawbone of the pike. 
And the pegs, what are they made of? 
Of the strong teeth of the pike. 
And the strings, what are they made of? 
From the mane of Hiisi’s gelding. 
Now the instrument was finished, 
241 
Now the five-string harp was ready, The great instrument of 
pikebone, The great fishbone joyance giver. 
Then the young men gathered round it, 
245 
And the married men came forward; Half-grown lads and little 
girls, The young maidens and old matrons, Women in their 
middle years Came to view the music maker, To appraise the 
new-made harp. 
Old reliable Vainamoinen 


253 

Told a young man, told an old man, And he told a middle-ager 
To play upon it with their fingers, That resounding fishbone 
harp, Tuneful harp he made of fishbone. 

Youngsters tried it, oldsters tried it, 
259 

And the middle-agers tried it. 

Youngsters played it, fingers flexing, Oldsters played it, heads 
atremble, But their playing brought no joyance, For their 
playing made no music. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
265 

“Ah, you lads, all you dullards, And you too, you silly girls, 
And the rest of this dull crowd! 

None of you would make a player, Not a good musician among 
you. 

Bring the instrument to me, Here to me the new-made harp, 
Right here on my own two knees, Under the tips of my ten 
fingers.” 

Then he took the new-made harp, 
275 

Drew the joyance giver to him, Set it down beneath his fingers. 

Then he turned it and he tuned it, Tinkered with the music 
maker, But no music sounded from it, Not a note of joy 
resounded. 

Said old Vainamdinen then: 
283 

“There is none among the young ones In this growing 
generation Nor among the older people Who can play that 
instrument, Make it ring with joyous music. 

Are they better in Pohjola, Could they play that instrument, 
Make it ring with joyous music, If indeed I take it there?” 

So he took it to Pohjola, 
293 

Took it to the land of sedges. 

There the sons of Northland tried it, Boys and girls and married 
men And the married women tried it. 

Even mistress Louhi tried it; Turned it, tuned it, and she 
plucked it With the nails of her ten fingers. 

Thus the sons of Northland played it 
303 

And all ranks of people played it, But the giver of joy was 
joyless, For the playing made no music. 

All the tortured strings were twisted, With the horse hairs 
shrieking shrilly, Raucously each note resounding, All the 
playing jangled madly. 


In the corner a man was sleeping, 
311 

An old blind man on the stove top. 

On the stove the old man wakened, Startled upright on the 
stove stones; Grumbled from his sleeping place, Snarled and 
growled at the players: “Stop and cease that racket there, Quit 
that noise and end it now! 

It is piercing through my ears, It is jarring through my head; 
Lifts each hair and gives me gooseflesh, Leaves me sleepless 
for a week. 

“Tf the instrument of Finland 
323 

Can no longer give us joy Or enchant us into dreaming Nor 
beguile us to repose, Then just toss it in the water, Sink it 
underneath the seawaves, Or, if not, then take it back, Take it 
back to where you got it, To the hands of him who made it, 
To the fingers of its fashioner.” 

But the harp strings interrupted 
333 

As they rang out in these words: “I will not go under water Nor 
yet underneath the seawaves. 

I will ring out for my player, Him who took the pains to make 
me.” 

So indeed they took it safely, 


339 
Carried it with all due care To the hands of him who made it, 
To the knees of its inventor. 


RUNO 41 


Vainamoinen’s Playing 


Old reliable Vainamoinen, Singer immortal, rubs his thumbs 
And limbers up his fingers; Seats himself upon the joystone, 
Takes his place upon the songrock, High up on a silver hill, 
There upon a golden knob. 

Then he took his new-made harp 
9 

And he laid it on his knees, Underneath his hands, and said: 
“Come and hear now, all of you Who have never heard before 
Joy of poetry supernal Echoing from the joyance giver!” 

Then old Vainamoinen played, 
17 

Leading off with delicate chords On the pikebone instrument, 
On the new-made harp of fishbone. 

Nimbly rose and fell his fingers As his thumb moved lightly, 
lightly. 

Now the music rose to joyance 


23 
And the joy to high rejoicing; All the music felt so real, On 
from song to song high hymning, With the twanging of the 
pike tooth And the sounding of the fish tail, All the horsehair 
strings resounding, Stallion hairs re-echoing. 
Vanamoinen went on playing. 
31 
There was not a single creature Of the forest, of the woodland, 
Not a single four-foot runner, Not a single hind-leg leaper 
That did not run out to listen And to wonder at the joyance. 
Squirrels hurried out to hear it, 
37 
Leaping on from branch to branch, And the weasels came there 
also, Settling down upon the fences; On the heather elk were 
bounding, Lynxes leaping up for joy. 
Even the fen-laired wolf awoke 


43 
And the heath bear from his den In the pine and firwood 
thicket. 
From afar the wolf came running, And the bear traversed the 


heathland Till he landed on a fence, Threw himself upon the 
gate. 

The fence fell over on the rocks And the gate into the clearing. 

Then he scampered up a fir tree, Spun around into a pine, 
There to listen to the playing And to wonder at the joyance. 

Then the watchful Tapio, 
57 

He, the master of the woodland And of all the woodland 
people, With his sons and with his daughters Travelled to the 
mountain peak To enjoy the music fully. 

Even Tapiola’s mistress, Watchful matron of the woodland, In 
blue stockings and red laces Halted on a birch-knee, moving 
To the elbow of an alder, There to harken to the harp, To 
absorb the joyous music. 

Every creature of the air, 
71 

Every flier on two wings Scurries like the driven snowflakes, 
Swirling, racing to arrive To listen to the honoured player And 
to wonder at the joyance. 

When at home the eagle heard it, 


77 

This enthralling Finnish music, He left his fledglings in the nest 
And himself flew off to listen To the wondrous man’s 
performance, Vainamoinen’s rare recital. 

Up on high the eagle soared, 
83 

Through the clouds the hawk came flying, Sea ducks from the 
deep-sea billows, Stately swans from watery marshes. 

Little finches, chirping songbirds, Buntings flitting by the 
hundreds And great flocks of larks by thousands Hovered 
adoringly around him, Chirped and chattered round his 
shoulders, While the patriarch rejoiced them, Vainamoinen, 
with his playing. 

Even Nature’s airy daughters, 


95 
Beautiful virgins of the sky, Listened to the thrilling music, 
Rejoicing with the gladness of it; Some upon the rainbow’s 
rim, Shimmering on the shaft of heaven, Some upon a little 
cloudlet, Resplendent on the roseate border. 
Then the Moonmaid, dainty virgin, 
103 
And the Sunmaid, skilful damsel, Busily plied their weaver’s 
reeds, Nimbly lifting up their heddles; Both were weaving 
cloth of gold, Interlacing threads of silver, Seated on a red 
cloud border By the overarching rainbow. 
When they heard the charming music 


111 

Of that graceful instrument, From their hands the shuttles 
slipped And the battens from their fingers, Breaking off the 
threads of gold As the silver heddles echoed. 

There was not a living creature, 
117 

Not one even of the water, Not one single six-fin swimmer 
From the finest school of fishes That did not swim up to listen 
And to marvel at the joyance. 

Pike came swimming sturdily, 
123 

Water-dogs with powerful strokes; Salmon swam up from the 
skerries, Whitefish from the deeper waters; Little carp and 
even perches, Whitefish and all other fishes, Breasting through 
the reeds and sedges, Crowded up along the shore Eagerly to 
hear old Vaino, Truly to imbibe the music. 

Ahto, king of wave and water, 
133 

Sedgy-bearded patriarch, Heaves himself up to the surface, 
Rests upon a water lily Where he listens to the joyance, And 
he marvels: “Never before Have I heard the like of this, This 
enchantment of old Vain6, Music of the poet immortal!” 

There the daughters of the scaup, 
143 

Sedgy sisters in the shore reeds Were attending to their hair, 
Busy doing up their tresses, Brushing with a brush of silver, 
Combing with a comb of gold. 

Suddenly they heard odd echoes Of that most entrancing 
music: With their headdresses unattended, Hairdo only 
halfway done, Into the water splashed the comb And the 
brush beneath the seawaves. 

Even the mistress of the water, 
155 

She, the sedgy-breasted matron, Rises from the deep-sea 
bottom And emerges from the wave. 

Swimming quickly to a reedbed, Takes her place upon a reef, 
There to harken to the gladness Of old Vainamdinen’s playing, 
To the sound of something wondrous Sounding with supernal 
beauty. 

There she fell into deep slumber, Lying prone upon her 
stomach On a many-coloured writrock, Prone upon a solid 
slabstone. 

Vainamdinen went on playing, 
169 
Played one day and played a second. 
There was not a single person, Not the hardiest of men, Neither 


any man nor woman Nor a loose-haired maiden either Who 
did not break out in tears Or whose heart remained unmelted. 

Wept the young and wept the old, All unmarried men were 
weeping, Married men and half-grown boys, All the youths 
and all the maidens And the little girls as well, For the sound 
was wondrous moving, So melting was the old man’s playing. 

Even Vainamoinen wept. 
185 

From his eyes the tears were falling, Softly tear on tear down- 
trickling Big as cranberries, plump as peas, Even bigger, even 
plumper; Rounder than the eggs of partridge, Larger than the 
heads of swallows. 

From his eyes the tears were falling, 
193 

Softly falling one by one. 

On his cheekbones they were falling, Falling on his handsome 
face, From his handsome face down-trickling, To his broad old 
jawbone trickling, From his broad old jawbone dropping, 
Dropping on his manly breast, From his manly breast down- 
trickling, Trickling on his sturdy knees, From his sturdy knees 
were dropping, Dropping down upon his feet, From his feet 
the tears were flowing To the earth beneath his feet, Soaking 
through five woollen cloaks, Seeping through six golden 
sashes And through seven fine blue mantles, Even eight long 
homespun kaftans. 

VainamOinen’s tears were rolling, 
211 

Rolling to the blue-sea shore, From the blue-sea shore were 
flowing Down beneath the lucid waters, To the black ooze on 
the bottom. 

Then old Vainamoinen asked: 
217 

“Is there one among this youth, Handsome younger generation, 
Anyone in this numerous clan, In this patriarchal tribe Who 
can now retrieve my teardrops From beneath the lucid 
waters?” 

Both the young and old replied: 
225 

“There is none among this youth, Handsome younger 
generation, No one in this numerous clan, In this patriarchal 
tribe Who can now retrieve your teardrops From beneath the 
lucid waters.” 

Then old Vainamoinen offered: 
233 

“He who brings me back those tears, Who retrieves those fallen 

teardrops From beneath the lucid waters Will get from me a 


new fur coat Lined throughout with lovely birdskins.” 
Then he called upon the raven, 
239 

Who was just then flapping by: “Go and get my tears, raven, 
From beneath the lucid waters. 

I will give you a new fur coat Lined throughout with lovely 
birdskins.” 

But the raven did not get them. 

But the scaup, the blue duck, heard it, 
245 

Heard the offer and came forward. 

Said old VainamoOinen: “Blue scaup, Often you go diving in, 
Speeding straight down through the water. 

Go and gather up my teardrops From beneath the lucid waters 
— You will get the best of payment, Furcoat with a birdskin 
lining.” 

Then the blue duck went to gather, 
255 

Gather Vainamdinen’s teardrops From beneath the lucid 
waters; From beneath the sea she gathered them, Brought 
them to the hand of Vain6, But already they had changed, 
Transformed into things of beauty, Swollen, rounded into 
pearls, Into blue fresh-water pearls That would honour any 
king And delight the great forever. 


RUNO 42 


The Theft of the Sampo 


Vainamoinen, as the leader, And smith Ilmarinen second, 
Third, the wayward son of Lempi, He the handsome man far- 
minded, Sailed across the clear sea surface, Out upon the open 
ocean To that chilly Northland village, To the dark of Pohjola, 
To that man-devouring region Where so many humans 
founder. 

Who is going to do the rowing? 
11 

First is craftsman IImarinen, He will be the foremost rower, 
Oarsman at the forward oars; Second is wayward 
Lemminkdinen Stationed at the rearward oars. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
17 

Is the steersman at the stern. 

Easily he guides the vessel, Steering straight across the billows, 
Heaving seas and white-capped waves Toward the piers of 
Pohjola Till they reach the well-known moorings. 

And as soon as they arrived there, 


25 

At the end of their long journey, They hauled the boat up on 
the shore, Heaved the tarry-prowed one up, Up onto the steely 
rollers, On the copper-banded jetty. 

They approached the house from there, 
31 

Quickly entered without warning. 

There the mistress of Pohjola Asked the unexpected strangers: 
“What news have you men to tell us, What new message do 
you bring us?” 

Vainamoinen answers plainly: 
37 

“All our news is of the Sampo And concerns the ciphered cover. 

We are here to share the Sampo And to view the ciphered 
cover.” 

Said the mistress of Pohjola: 
43 
“There is never enough, good fellows, In one grouse for two to 


share, Nor for three men in a squirrel. 

It is good to have the Sampo grinding, Many-ciphered cover 
turning Here in Pohjola’s stone fortress, There inside the 
copper mountain. 

It is good for me myself To be keeper of the Sampo.” 

Said old Vainamoinen then: 
53 

“If you will not share it with us, Give us just the other half, 
Then we’ll take the whole mill with us, Take it all off to our 
vessel.” 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
59 

Furious at the threatening words, Called together all her 
people, Young men eager with their swords, Warriors ready 
with their weapons To attack old Vainamoinen. 

But the staunch old Vainamdinen, 
65 

Turned then to his five-stringed harp, Sat down with the 
instrument And began to play it softly. 

All the people flocked to listen, All enraptured with the music, 
Men delighted, women laughing, Even brave men moved to 
tears, Youngsters kneeling on the ground. 

Soon the folk began to tire, 
75 

Overcome with drowsiness: All the listeners, all the watchers 
Nodded drowsily and slept; Slept the young, slept the old, 
Lulled by Vainamoinen’s playing. 

Then the wise old VainaémGinen, 
81 

Knower eternal, seer immortal, Put his hand into his wallet 
And drew out his medicine bag; Took some slumber needles 
from it And he salved their eyes with sleep; Crossed the 
lashes, sewed the eyelids Of the weary, drowsing people; 
Eased them into deep, long slumber, Sleeping for a good, long 
spell, All the clan of Pohjola, All the people of the village. 

Then they went to seize the Sampo 
95 

And to spy the ciphered cover In dark Pohjola’s stone fortress, 
There inside a copper mountain, Well secured behind nine 
locks, And an inner bolt the tenth. 

Vainamoinen chanted softly 
101 

At the copper mountain’s gates, There before the great stone 
fortress. 

Soon the fortress gates were moving And the iron hinges 
bulging. 


Then the craftsman Ilmarinen, 
107 

As the second man in order, Buttered the locks and greased the 
hinges To prevent the gates from grating And to stop the 
hinges creaking. 

Loosed the great locks with his fingers, Pried the bolts up with 
a mattock; Now the locks turned over freely, And the heavy 
doors swung open. 

Then old Vainamdinen said: 
117 

“Now, you wayward son of Lempi, My great friend, go get the 

Sampo, Heave the ciphered cover up.” 
So the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
123 

He the handsome man far-minded, Always ready without 
urging, Quick in action without praising, Went to carry out 
the Sampo, Heave the ciphered cover up, And he said as he 
was going, Boasted as he strode along: “What true manhood 
may be in me, Manhood in the old man’s son, Let it now 
uproot the Sampo, Let it lift the ciphered cover With the aid 
of my right foot, With a light touch of my boot heel.” 

Then he tried to move the Sampo, 
137 

Tried to move it, tried to turn it, Tried to hug it in his lap, 
Struggled with it on his knees, But the Sampo would not move 
Nor the ciphered cover stir; It was rooted down so firmly, 
Rooted down nine fathoms deep. 

There’s an ox at Pohjola 
145 

Which is stout and strong of body, Tough of flank and finely 
muscled. 

It has horns a fathom long, One and a half its muzzle thick. 

Lemminkdinen took the ox, 
151 

Took the great ox from the pasture, Plough too from the 
meadow’s edge; With it ploughed the Sampo’s roots up, 
Fastenings of the ciphered cover. 

Then the Sampo started moving As the ciphered cover 
loosened. 

First of all old Vainaémoinen, 
157 

And smith Ilmarinen second, Third, the wayward 
Lemminkdinen, Carried off the magic Sampo Out of Pohjola’s 
stone fortress, From inside the copper mountain, And they 
bore it to their vessel, Quickly stowed it in their ship. 

When the Sampo was secured, 


165 
Safely stowed there in the hull, They pushed the boat out on 
the water, Hundred-planker on the seawaves. 
It went plunging in the water, Sailing straight out on the 
billows. 
Then smith Ilmarinen asked: 
171 
“Where now shall we take the Sampo, Where transport the 
ciphered cover Far off from these evil places, From benighted 
Pohjola?” 
And old Vainaémoinen answered: 
177 
“We will take the Sampo yonder And convey the ciphered 
cover To that misty point of land At the head of Foggy Island, 
There to keep it for good fortune, To abide thereon forever. 
There’s a little space there still, Just a little place of refuge, All 
unpillaged and unharried Where no swordsman ever comes.” 
Vainamoinen sailed away, 
189 
Steering with a cheerful mind, Happy to be going homeward As 
he thus addressed the vessel: “Turn away from Pohjola, 
Turn your prow straight homeward now 
With these alien lands behind you. 
“Rock, O wind, the vessel gently, 
197 
Row the boat, O water smoothly, 
Help the oars, ease the rudder 
On these far-extending waters, 
Out upon the open ocean. 
“Should the oars be tiny oars, 
203 
Should the rowers be feeble rowers 
And the steersmen only dwarflings, 
All the skippers only children, 
Lend us, Ahto, your own oars 
And the power of your vessel. 
Give us new and better oars, 
Another and a stouter rudder. 
You yourself take up the oars, 
You yourself assist our rowing. 
Let the wooden boat run on, 
The iron-oarlock boat plunge forward, 
Cutting through the foamy water, 
Through heavy seas and white-capped billows.” 


VainamoOinen steers at ease, 
217 


Ilmarinen rowing first, Lemminkdinen rowing second. 

They are rowing on indeed, Rowing, rowing easily, Rowing on 
the clear sea surface, On the ocean’s endless billows. 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
225 

“Custom was in former days, As the rowers rowed the water So 
the singers sang their chantey, But at present in these days 
That is never heard at all, That old chanting in the vessel, 
Chantey-singing on the billows.” 

But old Vainémoinen answered: 
233 

“On the sea’s no place for singing Nor for ballads on the 
billows! 

Singing only lulls you lazy, Ballads only slow the rowing, And 
the golden day would wane While the night would overtake 
us On these far-extending waters, On the ocean’s endless 
billows.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
243 

“Time will travel anyway And the gladsome day depart. 

Twilight hastens, night comes quickly Even if we do not sing, If 
we do not chant at all.” 

Vainamoinen went on steering, 
251 

Sailing on the blue sea surface. 

Sailed a day and sailed a second; On the third day 
Lemminkdinen Asked him for the second time: “Why not sing 
now, Vainaéamoinen, Chant, good man of Quiet Water, Now 
that you have got the Sampo And our way is clear before us?” 

But old Vainémoinen answered: 
261 

“Tt’s too soon as yet for singing, Early for such jubilation. 

Singing will befit the time And rejoicing will be called for 
When our own home doors appear And their hinges creak out 
greetings.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen: 
269 

“Tf I were sitting in the stern, I would sing with all my power 
And would cuckoo to my limit. 

Later we may not be able Ever again to do it fitly. 

Since you do not feel like singing I myself will start a chantey.” 

So the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
277 

He the handsome man far-minded, Pursed his mouth and 
pitched his tone, And the vain man started chanting And 
began to play the cuckoo, Croaking with a cranky voice, 


Roaring from a raspy throat. 
Sang the wayward Lemminkdainen, 
285 

Howled the handsome man far-minded; Worked his mouth, his 
black beard shaking As his chin was wagging wryly. 

Far away the song was heard, Far away across the water, 
Echoed through six villages, Far off over seven seas. 

A crane was standing on a stump 
293 

At the end of a wet tussock, Busy counting out his toe bones, 
Lifting up each foot in turn. 

Suddenly the bird was frightened By young Lemminkdinen’s 
bawling. 

It let out a wondrous squawking, 
299 

Startled by the awful singing. 

On the instant it went flying, Flew across to Pohjola. 

Then when it arrived there safely, Reached the fen of Pohjola, 
It was squawking madly still, Uttering angry gutturals And 
aroused all Pohjola, Woke that evil power alert. 

Then the mistress of Pohjola, 
309 

Thus awakened from her sleep, Hurried to the cattle yard And 
inspected all her cattle. 

Then she ran out to the granary, Counting over all her living, 
But there were no cattle missing, Nor had any grain been 
stolen. 

Then she hurried to the fortress, 
317 

To the copper mountain’s gate, Where she cried out on 
arriving: “O poor me, my wretched days! 

Strangers have been here already And have loosened all the 
locks, Broken through the fortress gates And burst the iron 
hinges. 

Have they carried off the Sampo, Taken it like highway 
robbers?” 

Yes, the Sampo had been stolen: 
327 

Gone the many-ciphered cover Out of Pohjola’s stone fortress, 
From inside the Copper Mountain, So secure behind nine locks 
And an inner bolt the tenth. 

Louhi, matriarch of Northland, 
333 

Was disturbed, enraged by this: Saw in it a loss of power And a 
loss of reputation. 

She began to pray to the Mistmaid: “Mistmaid, keeper of the 


fogs! 
Sift out vapour through your sieve, 
Hang out veils of spreading vapour, 
Foggy curtains from the sky, 
Hazy hangings in the air 
Spreading on the clear sea surface, 
Out upon the open ocean 
To confuse old Vaindmdinen, 
That the man of Quiet Water 
Cannot find his bearings out there. 
“But if nothing comes of this, 
347 
Eternal Turso, son of Ancient, 
Raise your head above the water, 
Lift your crown above the wave. 
Drown the men of Kalevala, 
Sink the men of Quiet Water 
And destroy these awful people 
Underneath the deepest billows! 
Get the Sampo back to Northland 
Without its rolling off the vessel! 
“If these prayers are not enough, 
357 
Ukko, thou of gods the highest, 
Golden king of all the heavens, 
Silver ruler, raise a storm wind, 
Raise a violent hurricane. 
Create a wind and send a wave 
Straight against old Vdino’s vessel 
So that he cannot escape us, 
Quiet Water not elude us.” 
Then the Mistmaid, fog dispenser, 
367 
Breathes a vapour on the sea, And the air is filled with fog 
Which delays old Vainaémdinen, Holds him there for three 
whole nights, Halted on the blue sea surface, Keeps him from 
his destination Or from travelling anywhere. 
After standing for three nights, 
375 
Moveless on the blue sea surface, VaindmOdinen spoke out 
firmly: “There is not a man so feeble, Not the most 
incompetent, Who must yield to cloudy weather Or be 
overcome by fog.” 
With his sword he struck the water, 


383 


Slashed the blue sea with his iron; There a jet of mead rose 
gushing And a flow of honey followed. 
Then the mist rose up to heaven, And the fog dissolved in air. 
So the sea was clear of mist And the billows free of fog. 
There the sea lay widely open And the world was big again. 
After a bit of time had passed 
393 
Like a tiny rash of rain, Then they heard a wild commotion 
Down beside the red boat’s planking. 
Foaming waves were roaring high, Rolling in on Vaino’s vessel. 
Thereupon smith Ilmarinen 
399 
Was so fearfully affrighted That the blood drained from his 
features And his ruddy cheeks turned ashen. 
Then he drew a woollen blanket Quickly over head and ears, 
Covered his face up very neatly, Tied his eyes up even tighter. 
Vainamoinen, looking over, 
407 
Glancing down beside the vessel, Saw the oddest little creature 
In the sea beside the red boat. 
Eternal Turso, son of Ancient, Raised his head above the water, 
Pushed his crown up through the billow. 
Old reliable Vainamoinen 
415 
Caught the creature by the ears, Heaved him up and 
questioned him: “Eternal Turso, son of Ancient, Why do you 
rise up from the sea, Lift yourself above the billow And reveal 
yourself to humans, Even to a Kalevalander?” 
Eternal Turso, son of Ancient, 
425 
Was not happy with such treatment Nor so greatly frightened 
by it, So he does not even answer. 
Vainamoinen asked again, 
429 
Asked a second and a third time: “Eternal Turso, son of 
Ancient, Why now rise up from the sea, Lift yourself above 
the billows?” 
Eternal Turso, son of Ancient, 
435 
On the third time gave his answer: “This is the reason why I 
came, Why I came up from the sea, Raised myself above the 
billow: I intended to destroy you, Kill the clan of Kalevala, 
Take the Sampo back to Pohjola. 
But if you release me now, Lower me back into the billow, 
Grant me thus my wretched life, Never again will I return Or 
come in the sight of humans.” 


Then old Vainamoinen dropped him, 
447 

Threw the wretch into the seawave As he gave him this stern 
caution: “Eternal Turso, son of Ancient, Do not rise up from 
the sea, Lift your head above the billow, Never in the sight of 
humans, Never after this day’s doings.” 

Never has he risen since, 
455 

Nor will he rise up from the water, Never in the sight of 
humans, Not as long as sun and moon And the cheerful 
daylight brighten Or the sight of sky delight us. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
461 

Calmly steered his vessel onward. 

After a bit of time had passed Like a tiny rash of rain, Ukko, 
Jumala the highest, He the ruler of the air, Ordered all the 
winds to blow, Vehement storms to rage with fury. 

Then the winds began to blow, 
469 

Vehement storms to rage with fury. 

High the west wind lashed the water, And the southwest with 
more fury; Even stronger blew the south wind, While the east 
wind whistled madly; Awesomely the southeast howling, And 
the north wind weirdly wailing. 

Trees were stripped of all their foliage, 
477 

Firs denuded of their needles; Heather bared of all its blossoms 
And the grasses of their sheaths. 

Black ooze from the bottom rose To ensoil the lucid waters. 

Furiously the winds were blasting, 
483 

Waves were banging at the vessel. 

The pikebone harp was blown away, Overboard the fish-fin 
harp To the folk of Vellamo, Lasting joy to Ahto’s kingdom. 

On the billows Ahto saw it, On the water his children saw it; 
Took the graceful instrument, Bore it to their watery home. 

In the eyes of Vainamoinen Tears were brimming as he spoke: 
“There my handiwork has gone, Gone my precious 
instrument, Lost the everlasting joy. 

I will never know the like of it, Never in my lifetime Know the 
joy of pike-tooth music, Hear the clear notes of the fishbones.” 

Now the craftsman Ilmarinen 
503 

Was indeed in great distress, And he said so in these words: 
“Woe to me and all my days! 

Since I set out on these waters, Out upon the open ocean, Trod 


these planks that roll beneath me Where the timbers shake 
and shiver. 

Now my hair has known the wind, Every hair the awful 
weather; Evil days my beard befallen, Suffered all upon these 
waters. 

Seldom has the like been known, Seldom have such winds been 
seen, Such fierce foamings of the water Or such heaving of the 
white-capped billows. 

Now the wind must be my refuge And the sea my only mercy.” 

Vainamoinen thinks it over: 
521 
“There’s no crying on a boat, Never any whimpering. 
‘Weeping will not ward off danger, Crying cancel evil chances’” 
Then he prayed to the elements: 
527 

“O thou water, curb thy son, 

Thou, O wave, hold back thy child; 

Thou, O Ahto, calm the breakers, 

Vellamo, subdue the waters 

That they do not overwhelm us, 

Oversplashing rib and gunwale. 

“Rise, O wind, as high as heaven, 
535 

Blow yourself up to the clouds, 

To your tribe and to your family, 

To your clan and to your kindred. 

Do not sink the wooden vessel 

Nor capsize the boat of firwood. 

Sooner fell the trees for clearings, 

Overturn the firs on hillocks.” 

Said the wayward Lemminkdinen, 
543 

He the handsome man far-minded: “Come, thou Eagle, out of 
Finnmark, 

Bring us three of your own feathers, 

Three of eagle, two of raven 

As protection for our boat, 

Bulwark for our feeble vessel.” 

He himself built up the gunwale, 
551 

Adding planking to the freeboard, Heightened it with extra 
planking Till it rose full fathom high So no wave could 
overtop it Or come splashing on one’s beard. 

Now the bulwarks were sufficient 
557 


And the sideboards high enough To withstand the fiercest wind 


And the strongest push of seawave As they travel through the 
foamers, Sailing over hill-high billows. 


RUNO 43 


The Sea Fight for the Sampo 


Louhi, matriarch of Northland, Called all Pohjola together, 
Armed the mighty crowd with crossbows And the warriors all 
with swords; Built the boat of Pohjola And equipped it as a 
warship. 

She embarked the men upon it 


vf 

And arrayed the fighting heroes As a scaup lines up her 
fledglings, As a teal arrays her children. 

There were a hundred swordsmen standing And a thousand 
bowmen ready. 

She prepared the ship for sailing, 
13 

Stepped the mast and set the yardarms, Quickly hoisted up the 
canvas; Set the sail upon the mainmast Fluttering like a long 
cloud-banner, Like a high flag in the sky. 

Then she started on her voyage, Sailing out and hurrying 
onward To regain the stolen Sampo From the boat of 
Vainamoinen. 

In the meantime VaindamOinen, 
23 

Sailing over the blue sea surface, Is addressing Lemminkainen: 
“O you lively son of Lempi, You, most precious friend and 
comrade! 

Climb up there now to the masthead, Scamper nimbly up the 
mainmast; See what weather looms before us, Keenly scan the 
sky behind us: Do the horizons show up clear, Are they clear 
or unsettled?” 

Then the wayward Lemminkdinen, 


35 
Lively lad and ruddy rascal, Always ready without urging, 
Quick in action without praises, Climbed up there onto the 
masthead, Scampered quickly up the mainmast. 
He looked eastward, he looked westward, 
41 
Then he looked south and southwestward, Gazed across to 
Pohjola’s shore. 


High from the masthead he announced: “There the weather’s 
clear before us, But behind the sky is foggy; Northward there’s 
a little cloudlet And a patch of cloud southwestward.” 

Said old Vainamoinen slyly: 
49 

“Now you may be simply fibbing; There may be no cloud at all 
Nor a little cloudlet either, But a sailing boat behind us. 

Look again, and look out sharply.” 

So he looked, and looked out sharply 
55 

And announced down from the masthead: “Far out there an 
island glimmers, Dimly looming in the distance; On it aspens 
full of falcons, Birches full of speckled wood grouse.” 

“That can’t be,” said Vainamoinen, 
61 

“Surely falcons they are not, Nor can they be speckled grouse: 
They’re the boys of Pohjola. 

Look out carefully the third time.” 

So the wayward Lemminkdinen 
67 

Looked the third time and announced: “Now it’s coming, the 
Pohjola boat, Vessel with a hundred oarlocks, On the thwarts 
a hundred rowers And a thousand idle sitters.” 

VaindamoOinen saw the truth, 
75 

Recognized the situation And began to shout quick orders: 
“Row, you craftsman Ilmarinen; Row, you wayward 
Lemminkdinen; Row, row everybody! 

That the boat may run on faster, Speed on forward quick and 
quicker.” 

Rowed the craftsman Ilmarinen, 
83 

Rowed the wayward Lemminkdinen, Everybody rowed and 
rowed. 

Straining bent the piny oars With the rowan rowlocks whining 
And the pinewood vessel rocking. 

Like a seal the prow surged forward As the stern-wake roared 
like rapids, While the sea boiled up in bubbles And the foam 
in balls was flying. 

Like rowers in a race they pulled, 
93 

Strained like racers on a wager — But the boat is not advancing 
Nor the wooden boat escaping, Escaping from the chasing 
vessel, From the ship of Pohjola. 

At that moment Vainamoinen 
99 


Felt his ruin coming on him, Saw the day of doom before him, 
So he wondered and considered How to live, or how survive: 
“Yet I know a spell for this, Can invent a bit of magic.” 

Then he fumbled in his wallet, 
107 

Dug down in his tinder box For a tiny bit of flint And a pinch 
of ready tinder. 

These he threw into the water, Over his left shoulder threw 
them As he solemnly intoned: “May a rocky reef rise up, 

Secret island under water, 

For the Northland ship to run on, 

Hundred oarlocked one to split on, 

Battered in the beat of breakers, 

In the pulsing pound of sea surf.” 

And they grew into a rocky reef, 
121 

To an island under water, Lengthwise eastward, crosswise 
northward. 

Rushing came the Northland vessel, 
125 

Cutting straight across the rollers. 

On the unseen reef it grounded, Held fast by the hidden island. 

There the wooden boat was sundered, And the hundred-ribber 
broken; Into the sea the masts went splashing, Down with 
them the sails fell flapping For the wind to blow away, By 
cold Ahava far driven. 

Louhi leaps into the water 
135 

Where she tries to raise the boat, Tries to get the vessel righted, 
But the boat cannot be righted — All the ribs were cracked to 
splinters And the oarlocks all in pieces. 

She reflected and considered: 
143 
“What contrivance in this crisis, What devices to invent?” 
She transformed herself completely 
147 

And became a different creature: Took five scythes and six 
mattocks Which she fastened on her fingers; Then transformed 
them into talons, Lifted them up as her hands; Half the 
wrecked boat set beneath her, Changing boat-sides into wings 
And the rudder to a tail - Under her wings a hundred men, On 
her tail a thousand more, Altogether a hundred swordsmen 
And a thousand ready archers. 

Then extending wide her wings, 
161 
Soared up in the shape of eagle. 


With fast beat of wings she hastened To discover Vainamdinen. 

One wing glanced along the clouds While the other grazed the 
water. 

Now the Mother of the Water, 
167 

Kindly matron, called a warning: “Now beware, old 
Vainamoinen! 

Turn your head from looking south, Cast your eyes to see 
southwestward, Look a little there behind you.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
173 

Turned his head from looking south, Cast his eyes to see 
southwestward, Looked a little way behind him. 

There the dame of Northland’s coming — A peculiar bird 
approaching, From its shoulders up a hawk But in body like a 
griffin. 

Overtaking Vainamoinen, 
181 

She alighted on the masthead, Moving quickly to the yardarm, 
Overbalancing the vessel So the boat was near to sinking, 
Vessel almost keeling over. 

At this menace, Ilmarinen 
187 

Throws himself on God’s good mercy, Puts his trust in his 
Creator As he prays the warrior’s prayer: “Shelter me, O firm 
Creator, 

191 

Guard us, gracious Jumala, 

That the man may not be lost, 

Mother’s child not die in battle, 

Fall from Jumala’s creation, 

From the great Creator’s record. 

“Ukko, thou most present Godhead! 
197 

Thou thyself, O heavenly father! 

Cast a fiery robe around me 

And a shirt of flame to guard me 

As a bulwark in the battle 

And behind which I may fight 

That my head may not be stricken, 

That my hair may not be injured 

In the flashing play of iron, 

On the point of some keen sword.” 

“Oho!” cried old Vainamoinen, 
207 


“Ahoy, you dame of Pohjola! 


Will you share the Sampo with us On that misty point of land 

At the head of Foggy Island?” 
She replied: “No, I will not, 
213 

Will not go to share it with you, Wretch that you are, 
Vainamoinen.” 

Then she tried to drag the Sampo Out of Vainaémdinen’s vessel. 

But the wayward Lemminkainen 
219 

Drew the iron from his sword belt, From his left side whipped 
the steel blade; Struck out at the eagle talons, Lashing at the 
perching feet. 

Striking, Lemminkdinen shouted: 
225 

“Down, you men, and down, you swords! 

Down, you worthless warriors! 

From beneath the wings by hundreds, From each feather tip by 
tens!” 

Said the dame of Pohjola, 
231 

Spoke the mistress from the masthead: “O you lively son of 
Lempi, Wretched man of far-out fancies! 

You who have deceived your mother, Who have lied to your 
own parent: Swore you would not go to war, Not at all for six, 
ten summers Even for the want of gold, Even for the lust of 
silver.” 

Vadinamoinen, knower eternal 
241 

Judged now that his hour had come, Felt the moment had 
arrived: Raised the rudder from the sea, Mighty oak slab from 
the water; Brought it down upon the woman, Struck the 
talons of the eagle, And its claws were crushed to pieces, All 
but one weak little finger. 

From her wings the lads came dropping, 
251 

In the sea the men were splashing, From beneath her wings a 
hundred, From her tail a thousand plunging; Then the eagle 
too came crashing, Down upon the boat ribs tumbling As a 
wood grouse drops from a tree top, As a squirrel from a fir 
branch. 

Still she reached out for the Sampo, 
259 

Hooked it with her nameless finger, Hurled it with its ciphered 
cover Over the side and into the sea, Over the side of that red 
boat Into the depths of the deep blue sea, Where the Sampo 
crashed to pieces And the ciphered cover crumbled. 


So they went, those crumbled fragments 
267 

And the Sampo’s bigger pieces, Down beneath the placid 
waters To the black ooze at the bottom To enrich the realm of 
Ahto, Treasures for the water people So that never after that 
While the gold-bright moon is shining Will the water lack for 
riches Nor old Ahto want for treasures. 

Other parts were still remaining, 
277 

Though they were but smaller pieces Floating on the blue sea 
surface, On the widely rolling billows To be cradled by the 
breezes And be driven by the rollers. 

There the breezes cradled them, 
283 

And the sea swells gently lapped them Floating on the blue sea 
surface, On the wide expanse of rollers, Herded landward by 
the wind, Driven shoreward by the billows. 

VainamoOinen saw those pieces, 
289 

Those small fragments of the Sampo, Splinters of the ciphered 
cover; Saw the sea swells lifting them, Herded landward by 
the combers, Driven shoreward by the breakers. 

Heartened by the sight he said: 
295 

“There’s a seed of future fortune, Germ of everlasting thriving 
For our ploughing and our planting And for crops of every 
kind That will make the moon to glimmer And the sun of 
fortune shine On the wide farmlands of Finland, On the lovely 
land of Suomi.” 

Still to this dame Louhi answered: 
305 

“T recall a trick for that, Can invent a counter-magic To your 
ploughing and your planting, To your crops and to your 
cattle, To the glimmering of your moonlight And the shining 
of your sunlight: In a rock I'll stuff your moon, In a cliff will 
hide your sunlight. 

Then I'll let the frost hard-freeze you And the bitter weather 
stay you In your ploughings and your plantings, All your 
sowings and your reapings. 

I will conjure iron hailstones, Steely ones let rattle down Over 
all your well-kept clearings, On the best of all your grain 
fields. 

“From the heath I’ll rouse the bear, 
323 

Sparse-tooth bruin from the firwood To rip up your grazing 

geldings, Maim your mares and kill your cattle And to scatter 


all your milkers. 

I will send a dire disease, Slay your people with the plague And 
annihilate your kindred, So that never in this world Will that 
name again be mentioned.” 

But old Vainémoinen answered: 
333 

“No Laplander can bewitch me And no Finnmarker outsing me: 
‘God alone appoints the weather. 

In the hand of the Creator Are the keys of all good fortune, Not 
beneath the arm of wizard Nor the fingers of ill-wishers.’ 

“Tf I trust in my Creator, 
341 

Keep good faith with Jumala, He will keep my crops from grub 
worms And the enemies from my grain; Stop them grubbing 
up my sowings And from killing off my growings, From the 
spoiling of my seedlings And the blighting of my harvest. 

“You, mistress of Pohjola, 
349 

Stuff the rocks with your disasters And the cliffs with your bad 
omens Or the mountains with your evils, But the sun and 
moon let be, Never hide the lights of heaven. 

“Let the frost freeze you yourself 
355 

And the bitter weather hold back Your own seedlings, your 
own ploughings. 

Let it rain down iron hailstones, Steely hail down on your 
furrows Turned up by your own plough On the fields of 
Pohjola. 

“Rouse the bear up from the heather, 
363 

Savage wildcat from the brushwood, Curvy-claw from forest 
den, Sparse-tooth from his firwood lair To the lane of Pohjola, 
Herdway of the Northland cattle.” 

Sighed the mistress of Pohjola: 
369 

“Now my magic powers are waning And my mighty prestige 
fallen, With my wealth sunk in the sea, Sampo broken in the 
billows.” 

Weeping sadly she turned homeward, 
375 

Took her northward way lamenting. 

She brought with her of the Sampo Nothing worthy of the 
telling, But she brought a little something Hooked upon her 
nameless finger: Brought the cover to Pohjola, Got the handle 
into Sedgeland. 

That is why there’s dearth in Northland, Hungry, breadless 


time in Lapland. 
When Vainaémdinen went ashore 
385 
He found pieces of the Sampo, Fragments of the ciphered cover 
On the fine sand of the seashore. 
Sowed the pieces of the Sampo, 
391 
Fragments of the ciphered cover On that misty point of land At 
the head of Foggy Island, There to grow, increase and flourish 
To provide good barley beer And the grain for solid rye bread. 
There old Vainémoinen prayed: 
399 
“Give, Creator, grant, O God, 
Grant us good life and good fortune 
And at last to die with honour 
In the lovely land of Suomi 
And in beautiful Karelia. 
“Now protect us, firm Creator, 
407 
Guard us, gracious Jumala, 
From men’s notions, women’s whims. 
Cast from us all earthly enviers 
And forestall all water wizards. 
“Be the bulwark of thy sons 
413 
And thy children’s help forever, Always through the night support 
US, 
Be our guardian in the daytime 
So that neither sun nor moon 
Shall shine upon an evil time, 
That the wind may not blow badly 
Nor the rain fall fiercely on us, 
Nor bad weather harm thy children, 
That the freezing cold not touch us. 
“Build us now a fence of iron 
423 
And of stone construct a stronghold 
Round my country and my people, From earth to sky and sky to 
earth — 
There my home, my only dwelling, 
My support and my protection 
Where no evil can destroy me 
And no foeman blight my harvest, 
Never in the course of time 
While the golden moon keeps gleaming.” 


RUNO 44 


The New Harp 


Vainamoinen is considering, In his mind the thought is 
growing: “Now would be the time for music, This the time for 
high rejoicing For this good new life of ours In our beautiful 
new homesteads. 

But the five-stringed harp has vanished And my own joy lost 
forever, Sunken down among the fishes, In the grottoes of the 
salmon, To the spirits of the deep, Vellamo’s immortal sea 
folk. 

It will never be relinquished, Ahto never will return it. 

“Come, you good smith IImarinen! 
15 

As you hammered long ago, Hammered even yesterday, 
Hammer for me now today: Hammer out a rake of iron With 
the rake teeth close together, Close-set teeth and long, long 
handle So that I can rake the billows, Rake the waves up into 
windrows, Scrape the shore and comb the seaweed To recover 
the five-stringed harp, To get back the joyance giver From the 
fishy sea abysses, From the grottoes of the salmon.” 

Ilmarinen, smith eternal, 
29 

Hammered out a rake of iron With a handle made of copper, 
Teeth a hundred fathoms long And the handle full five 
hundred. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 


35 
With the iron rake in hand Walked along a little way, Stepped 
along a little distance Over to the steely rollers, To the copper 
landing stage. 
There were one boat, two boats waiting, 
41 
Ready on the steely rollers, At the copper landing stage. 
One was old, the other new. 
Said Vainamdinen to the new one: 
47 
“Start now out upon the water, Launch yourself upon the 
billows Quite without an arm to guide you, And without a 


thumb to touch you.” 
So it set out on the water, 
53 

Launched itself upon the billows. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen Sat himself there at the stern And 
began to comb the sea, Searchingly to sweep the billows; 
Swept up heaps of water lilies, Raked out piles of shore-drift 
rubbish, Strands of seaweed, bits of rushes; Grappled down in 
every grotto, Harrowed every deep and shallow, Raked up 
windrows from the reefs. 

But he did not find it there, His lost pike-bone instrument, His 
forever vanished gladness, That lost harp, the joyance giver. 

VainamOinen, turning homeward, 
69 

Head bowed down in deep dejection With his pointed hat all 
crooked, Puts his feelings into words: “It’s not there — no, 
nevermore! 

That pike-tooth harp, that thing of joy, That melodious 
fishbone ringer.” 

He was walking through a clearing 
77 

On the border of a forest When he heard a birch tree crying, 

Heard a curly birch complaining. 
He approached it, went up nearer, 


83 
Said: “Why crying, lovely birch, Why lamenting, tree so green, 
You, white-girdled one, complaining? 
You have not been called to war Nor are needed in the battle.” 
Artfully the birch tree answered: 
89 
“Several say so, many think so, That I live a life all joyful, 
Elated in some ecstasy; And of course, a slender tree, I’m 
elated with my worries, Rejoicing in anxieties, Complaining in 
my days of trouble, Moaning here to ease my sorrow. 
“T, poor hopeless, mourn my dullness; 
99 
I bemoan my own shortcomings. 
I, poor thing, am so unlucky, Utterly without defenses In bad 
places on broad pastures. 
“While the fortunate and lucky 
105 
Eagerly await the summer, Long and warming days of summer, 
I, poor stupid, wait in trembling Lest my bark be stripped 
from me And my leafy boughs denuded. 
“Often in the brief spring season 
113 


Boys and girls approach with knives, Come at me, the wretched 
one, With five knives to carve my belly, To let out the sap 
within me. 

In the summer wicked shepherds Strip away my smooth white 
mantle, Which they fashion into knife sheaths, Drinking 
scoops and berry baskets. 

“Often girls encamp beneath me 
123 

Making merry, dancing round me, Cutting off my leafy twigs, 

Binding them for sauna slappers. 
“Often I, unfortunate, 
129 

Often I, the wretched creature, Am cut down to slash on 
clearings Or cut up for common firewood. 

Thrice already in this summer, In this most delightful summer, 
Men have been beneath my branches, Sharpening up their 
ready axes, Menacing my wretched head And endangering my 
poor life. 

“That was the sum of summer joy, 
135 
My rejoicing in sweet summer. 
Wintertime is no improvement, Snow time no more merciful. 
“So indeed and always early 
143 

Sorrow changes my appearance, And my head is bowed down 
badly. 

And my face grows pale and paler When I think of those black 
days, Ponder on those evil times. 

“Then the wind brings on great troubles 
149 

And the cold more poignant cares: With the wind my green 
coat goes, With the cold, my lovely dress. 

I, poor me, the wretched birch tree, Stand in utter nakedness, 
Altogether without raiment, Shivering in the bitter weather, 
Crying in the cold of winter.” 

Said reliable VainamGinen: 
159 

“Do not weep now, tree so green, Leaf-bedecked and girdled 
white! 

You will have a merry future, New and joyous life awaits you. 

Soon now you will weep for gladness And sing out in ecstasy.’ 

Then he carved the weeping birch tree, 
167 

Whittled out an instrument; On a summer’s day he carved it, 
Shaped it to a five-stringed harp On that misty point of land 
At the head of Foggy Island. 


' 


Whittled out the framework of it, Body of the new joy giver, 
Framework from the tough old birch tree, Body from the curly 
birchwood. 

Said old Vainamdinen then: 
177 

“There’s the body of the harp, The eternal joyance giver. 

Where to get the pegs to tune it, Whence the screws to set the 
tone?” 

In the barnyard grew an oak tree, 
183 

Tall old oak tree at the yard end. 

On the oak are level branches, On each branch an acorn 
growing, On each acorn a golden wheel, On each golden 
wheel a cuckoo. 

When the cuckoo there is calling, 
189 

His five-noted song is singing, From his throat bright gold is 
welling, From his beak the silver pouring, Pouring on a golden 
hillock, Down upon a hill of silver. 

From this oak will come the harp pegs, Screws to fit the curly- 
birch frame. 

Said old Vainamdinen then: 
197 

“Now I have the harp pegs ready, Screws to fit the curly-birch 
frame. 

But a small thing still is lacking: Five tongues for the joyance 
giver. 

Where to get the strings for it, Tongues to make the joyful 
music?” 

Then he went to seek the strings. 
205 

He is walking through a clearing, In the clearing sat a virgin, 
She was sitting in a hollow, But the maiden was not weeping 
Nor was she rejoicing either, Only singing to herself; Sang to 
while away the evening, Hoping that her lover’s coming, 
Musing on her sweet belovéd. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen, 
215 

Stealthily approached barefooted With no wrappings on his 
feet, And when he was there by her side, He began to ask for 
hairs, And he did so in these words: “Give me, virgin, of your 
hair, Of your hair a few long tresses, Strands to string my 
joyance giver, Tongues of gladness everlasting.” 

And she gave him of her tresses, 
225 
Of her long, luxuriant tresses, Five, six, even seven strands, 


And they made the joyful harpstrings, Tongues of gladness 
everlasting. 
When the instrument was ready, 
231 

Then the staunch old Vainamdinen Sat down on a solid rock, 

On a boulder at the door. 
Took the harp into his hands, 
235 

Drew the joyance giver to him, Turned the neck up toward the 
heavens, With the base propped on his knees. 

Then he tuned the instrument And adjusted it for playing. 

When he got the pitch adjusted 
241 

And his instrument full toned, He laid it crosswise on his knees, 
Lowered ten fingers to the strings, Each five fingers skipping 
lightly, Nimbly plucking out a tune. 

There the staunch old Vainamdinen, 
249 

As he played upon his harp With small hands and slender 
fingers, Thumbs bent outward, all made music: There the 
curly birch was speaking, Leafy sapling lovely sounding; 
There the golden cuckoo calling, And the virgin’s hair 
rejoicing. 

Vainamoinen’s fingers played, 
257 

With its tongues the harp resounded: Mountains echoed, 
boulders crackled, All the crags and cliffs were quaking; In the 
waves the rocks were splashing, Gravel swirling on the 
waters; Tall old pine trees jubilating, Tree stumps dancing on 
the heaths. 

In the midst of their embroidery, 
265 

Sisters-in-law, Kaleva women, Ran like rivers, came in streams, 
Young ones laughing, matrons joyful To hearken to the 
harmony And to wonder at the joyance. 

All the men stood hat in hand, 
273 

All the women hand on cheek, All the girls with tearful eyes, 
Boys all kneeling on the ground, Listening to the joyance 
giver, All astonished at the joyance. 

Speaking with a single tongue, In one voice they all declared: 
“Never was anything like this heard, Never before such sweet 
music, Never in the whole wide world While the moonlight’s 
glimmered golden.” 

Far the wondrous playing echoes, 
287 


Heard throughout six villages. 

There was not a woodland creature That did not come out to 
listen To the clear-voiced instrument, To the thrilling of the 
harp. 

Every wild beast of the woodland 
293 

Crouched upon its paws to listen, Hearken to the music maker 
And to wonder at the joyance. 

Birds came flying through the air, Settling down on twig and 
sapling, And fish of every species Crowded up against the 
shore. 

Even worms beneath the earth Crept and crawled up to the 
surface, Curling up and coiling hearkened To the sweet-voiced 
instrument, To the ever joyous harp, To the play of 
Vainamoinen. 

There old Vainamoinen played, 
307 

Surely played so beautifully. 

Wondrously the music echoed. 

Played a day and played a second With but one meal in the 
morning, And he changed his belt but once, Only once he 
changed his shirt. 

When he played in his own cabin, 
315 

In his simple home of pine logs, Rafters rattled, floorboards 
bounded, Ceilings singing, doors hallooing, With the windows 
wide rejoicing, Even all the hearthstones stirring And the 
birchen uprights whooping. 

When he sauntered in the fir woods, 
323 

Roaming among the evergreens, Spruces bowed down there 
before him, Pine trees turned upon the hill; Cones were rolling 
on the ground, And the needles showering down. 

When he roamed the leafy groves 
329 

Or he walked the open clearing, All the leafy groves were 
merry And the clearings always joyous, While the flowers 
waked to frolic And the seedlings set to dancing. 


RUNO 45 


The Pestilence 


Mistress Louhi heard the tidings, How they throve in Vaino’s 
country, Prospered there in Kalevala By virtue of the Sampo 
fragments, Splinters of the ciphered cover. 

This she envied and resented. 
7 

So she was forever scheming What destruction she could 
compass Or what means of doom devise For the folk of 
Vainamoinen, For the land of Kalevala. 

Thus she makes her prayer to Ukko, 


13 
Begs him as the god of thunder: “Ukko, Jumala the highest! 
Strike down now the Kalevalanders; 
Rain down iron hailstones on them 
And with steely arrows pierce them. 
Slay them with the pestilence 
And annihilate the nation, 
Menfolk on their spacious acres, 
Women on their cowshed floors.” 
The maid of Tuonela was blind; 
23 
Loviatar, the old ogress, Was the worst of Tuoni’s daughters, 
Nastiest of the underworld And the source of every evil, Cause 
of myriad disasters. 
Darkly ominous her features With a skin of hideous hue. 
That dark maid of Tuonela, 


31 

Blind eye of the barren wasteland, Made her straw bed at the 
crossroads, Laid it on unholy ground. 

There she lay, her back to windward, Slantwise to the bitter 
blowing With the piercing cold behind her, Facing eastward 
toward the dawn. 

But a blast of wind came blowing. 
39 

From the east a furious storm wind Blew her heavy, big with 
child, Pregnant in a treeless country, On the open twigless 
barrens, Ground ungreened by turf or tussock. 


Bore her womb, her painful belly, 
45 
Carried it for two, three, four months; Five, six, seven, even 
eight months; For the full nine months she bore it, And, 
according to the old wives, Even half the tenth she bore it. 
By the end of nine full months, 
53 
Or the outset of the tenth one, Her full womb is aching-heavy 
And her labours overcame her — Yet the borning is unborn, 
Still the offspring undelivered. 
Then she shifted from that place 


59 

To another place to lie in. 

There she went to bear her young, The whore of hell to bear 
her children, There ravined between two cliffsides, In the 
hollow of five mountains — Yet the borning is unborn, Still the 
offspring undelivered. 

She searches for a better place 
67 

Where to lighten her big belly, By some quaking quicksand 
lying Or some overflowing fountain. 

There she found no fitting place Where to lighten her full belly. 

Then she tried to birth her children 
73 

And relieve her painful burden In the foam of swiftest rapids, 
In the swirl of mighty waters, Under fall of triple rapids, 
Down below nine riverbanks — But the borning is unborn, And 
the monster’s womb unlightened. 

Now the nasty wretch was weeping, 
81 

Hideous monster loudly wailing, Being baffled where to go, 
Where to ease her aching womb, Where to birth her urgent 
offspring. 

From a cloud spoke Jumala, 
87 

The Creator from on high: “Yonder on that marshy shore 
Stands a small three-cornered cabin In the dark of Pohjola, In 
the foggy land of sedges. 

Go out there to do your birthing, There to lighten your full 
belly. 

That’s the only place you’re wanted, Where your children are 
awaited.” 

Thus it was that Tuoni’s daughter, 
97 

Vicious maid of Manala, Came to the House of Pohjola To 

unburden her big belly, Yean her young, birth her bratlings. 


Mistress Louhi, sparse-tooth matron, 
103 

Led her to the bath in secret, To the steam room of the sauna 
Without a word to any neighbour, Without the village hearing 
of it. 

Secretly she warmed the sauna, 
109 

Bustled about to make it ready. 

Then she oiled the doors with ale And with table beer the 
hinges To prevent the doors from creaking And to stop the 
squeak of hinges. 

Louhi turned to higher powers 
115 

And began her incantation: “Blesséd matron, nature’s daughter, 

Thou the beautiful and golden, 

Thou most ancient of all women, 

Primal mother of us all! 

Run out knee-deep in the sea, 

Waist-deep in the lapping wavelets: 

Take the spittle of the ruff, 

The saliva of the burbot 

And anoint the bone joints with it, 

Rub it in along the flanks. 

It should free her from her birth pangs, 

Ease a woman’s writhing belly, 

Loose it from this twisting torment, 

From the labouring of her womb. 

“And if that is not enough: 
131 

O thou Ukko, god of gods! 

Come, O come where thou art needed, 

Help, O help where thou art summoned! 

Here’s a handmaid in her labour, 

Woman writhing in hard birth pangs 

In the midst of sauna vapour, 

In the common village sauna. 

“Take thy golden truncheon up, 
139 

In thy mighty right hand raise it! 

Crash the doors, spread the door jambs, 

Loose the locks and bolts of nature 

That a big one or a small one, 

Even a weak one may come through.” 

There the evil one, the ogress, 
147 


Shut-eyed daughter of grim Tuoni, Eased her body of her 


burden, Brought her angry offspring forth Under a copper- 
broidered blanket, Underneath the gauzy netting. 
Three times three, nine brats she bore 
153 

In this single night of summer, In one steaming, in one bathing, 

From one belly, from one wombful. 
Then she named them all in order — 
159 

As we do with all our children — Thus proclaimed what she had 
wrought: Cramps and Colic, Gout and Rickets Were the first 
four sons she named: Cancer, Boil, and Scab made seven, And 
the eighth she named the Plague. 

Only one was left there nameless, 
171 

He, the youngest of the litter On the straw bed at the bottom: 
Him she sent to distant places As a warlock on the water, 
Wizard in the forest hollows And a sorcerer everywhere. 

Louhi ordered all the others 
177 

To that misty point of land At the head of Foggy Island, And 
she urged the savage creatures, Drove the brood of strange 
diseases To infect the land of Vaino, To destroy the 
Kalevalanders. 

They infected Vainola, 
185 

And the Kalevalanders sickened Of mysterious diseases, 
Diseases never named before Till the floors beneath them 
rotted, Quilts above them soaked with sweating. 

Vadinamoinen, knower eternal, 
191 

Went to work to save his people And to ransom them from 
sickness: Went to war against dark Tuoni And to battle all 
diseases. 

First he heated up the sauna 
197 

And the stones to make the vapour, Burning only clean-washed 
firewood, Driftwood gathered on the seashore. 

He brought slappers in his shadow, Water hidden by his coat; 
Steeped the slappers in hot water Till their hundred twigs 
were tender. 

Then he tossed a scoop of water 
205 

On the hot stones till they crackled, Throwing up a cloud of 
vapour, And the vapour was like honey Rising from the 
heated stones As old Vainamoinen chanted: “Be thou present in 
this vapour, 


211 
Father of the sky, be present 
In the vapour with thy healing — Wipe away the conjured virus, 
Quench the poison of the fever; 
Fan all evil vapours out, 
Blow away the fever bearers 
Lest they burn away thy children 
And destroy thine own creations. 
“Now wherever I throw water, 
221 
Throw it on the heated stones, 
Let it be transformed to honey, 
Altered into flowing nectar. 
Let a river of honey run 
And a pond of nectar ripple 
Through the heap of heated stones, 
Misting up the moss-chinked sauna. 
“We are not to be devoured, 
229 
To be slain without a reason 
Till the great Creator wills it, 
Death ordained by Jumala. 
Who would slay us without reason, 
May his spells turn in his mouth, 
His intent recoil upon him, 
On himself the ruin fall. 
“But if I, a child of Ukko, 
237 
Am no hero to deliver 
Anyone from wizard’s wiles 
Or relieve all illnesses, 
There is always Ukko’s power, 
He, the ruler of the clouds — He himself lives in a cloud, 
In a cloud of good dry weather, 
Governs there among the cloudlets. 
“O thou Ukko, god the highest, 
245 
Great, cloud-topping Jumala! 
Come, O come where thou art needed, 
Speed, O speed where thou art called for! 
Here to name these dread diseases, 
To avert these days of evil, 
Free us from the dread enchantment, 
Cure us of this dire contagion. 
“Bring to me a fire-swift sword, 
253 


Lightning blade of flashing power 
So that I may fight the demons, 
Settle the devils forevermore; 
Drive the torments down the windway, 
Out upon the open barrens. 
“I will chase these ills away, 
259 
Drive these torments over yonder 
Into rocky cave and stony cellar, 
Into heaps of rusted iron, 
There to torment stones and boulders — A stone does not cry out in 
pain, 
Boulders not complain of ailments, 
No, however much you beat them 
Or oppress them out of measure. 
“Thou Pain Maiden, Death’s own handmaid, 
269 
Sitting there upon the Painrock 
In the delta of three rivers 
Where the flood divides in three, 
Grinding down the ills and torments 
As the Painrock ever turneth, 
Go and gather up the torments 
Into the hollow of the blue rock, 
Or then roll them in the water, 
Into the deepest sea abysses 
Where no breath of air can stir them 
And no gleam of sunlight glimmer. 
“And if this much will not do it, 
281 
Come, good mistress Kivutar, 
Lovely lady, nurse and healer, 
Come and help me with the healing 
To restore good health and vigour 
That harmony may reign once more. 
Make pains painless, wounds unaching, 
That the sick may lie in comfort 
And the feeble without worry, 
That the dormant ones may waken, 
That the sick shall rise and walk. 
“Put the hurts into a bucket, 
293 
Aches into a copper basket 
So that you can take them yonder 
And there sink the sicknesses 


In the middle of Pain Hill, 

At the summit of Pain Mountain. 

Boil them in a tiny kettle 

Small enough to fit a finger, 

Big enough to hold one thumb. 
“In the middle of the hill 


303 
There is a stone; in the middle 
Of the stone there is a hole 
Bored by bit and drilled by auger. 
We will throw the pains down there, 
Overcome the bad diseases 
And put down the dread infections, 
Hold them helpless in the nighttime, 
Keep them moveless in the daytime.” 
Vadinamoinen, knower eternal, 
313 
Was still tending to the sick ones And anointing them with 
ointments, Ninefold salves and eightfold nostrums, As he 
chanted prayers to Ukko: “O thou Ukko, God the highest, 
Hear, thou ancient of the heavens! 
Sprout a cloud up from the eastward, 
From the southwest raise a big one 
And a cloudlet from the westward. 
Rain down honey, rain down water 
As an ointment for the sick ones, 
As a salve upon the sore spots. 
“But without the grace of God 
329 
By myself I could do nothing. 
Give me help, thou good Creator, 
Add thine aid, O Jumala, 
When my eyes have seen the sickness 
And I’ve laid my hand upon it, 
Made my magic over it 
And blown upon it with my breath. 
“Where my own hands cannot reach, 
337 
May the hands of Jumala touch; 
Where my fingers cannot soothe, 
God’s own fingers can relieve — Jumala’s fingers are much finer, 
The Creator’s hands more able. 
“Come, Creator, work thy magic, 
343 


Jumala, speak thy sacred spells, 


Thou, Almighty, now protect us! 
Keep us healthy in the nighttime 
And immune throughout the daylight 
That we suffer no more sickness, 
No more crampings of the stomach 
Nor succumb to any heartstroke — That we suffer not the slightest, 
Not the tiniest touch of sickness, 
Never, never again forever 
While the moon is gleaming golden.” 
Vadinamoinen, knower eternal, 
355 
Cleaned out the witch-begotten place, Cleared away the great 
contagion And dispersed the spells of Louhi, Healed the land 
of weird enchantments. 
Back from Death he drew his people And preserved the 
Kalevalanders. 


RUNO 46 


The Bear 


When the news reached Pohjola, When it got to that cold 
village, News of Vain6la’s recovery, Kalevala freed of sickness, 
Of her pestilential magic, Dread diseases conjured by her, It so 
angered mistress Louhi, 

7 

Sparse-tooth dame of Pohjola, That she cried in envious fury: “I 
remember other magic, Know my way by other roads: From 
the heath I’ll rouse the bear, From the wilderness old curve- 
claw, Let him loose on Vaino’s living, Aye, on Kalevala’s 
cattle.” 

From the heath she roused the bear, 
17 

Roused old bruin from the barrens, Let him loose on Vaino’s 

clearings, Kalevala’s cattle pastures. 
Said the staunch old Vainam6inen: 
21 

“Now, good brother Ilmarinen, Beat me out a brand new 
spearhead, Shape it with three cutting edges, Fit it with a 
shaft of copper. 

There’s a bear to be captured And a prize fur to be taken Lest 
he come to hurt my geldings, Hungering after my fine mares, 
Come to kill my herded cattle, Scattering my cows astray.” 

Ilmarinen forged it for him, 
33 

Made it neither short nor long, But of middling length he made 
it. 

On the blade a wolf was standing, With a bear beside the 
spearhead, Leaping elk upon the ferrule; On the shaft a colt 
was trotting, On the hilt a deer was kicking. 

It was autumn, snow was falling, 
41 

Fine new snow was drifting down, Light as wool of autumn 

ewe, Fine as fur of winter hare. 
Vainam6inen made a prayer, 
45 


Chanted the bear hunter’s charm: “I am wanting, I am yearning 
47 


To go out into the forest 
Where the woodland girls are waiting, 
To the playgrounds of the wood nymphs. 
“To the woods I go from men, 
51 
To my labours out of doors. 
Now receive me as your man, 
One of your own people, Tapio. 
Give me luck, good hunting give me 
For the bear, that forest beauty. 
“Pleasant mistress of the woodland, 
57 
Tapio’s good wife, Tellervo, Tie your dogs, and keep your mongrels 
Close behind a woodbine hedge 
Or tied in an oaken shed. 
“Little Otso, woodland apple, 
63 
Honeypaw, you dear stout fellow, 
When you hear this good man coming, 
Hear me stepping softly near you, 
Knot your claws up in your fur 
And your teeth inside your gums 
So that they can do no harm 
Even when you’re on the prowl. 
“O my bearkin, you my only, 
71 
Honeypaw, my little beauty, 
Just lie down on turfy tussock, 
Go to sleep on a lovely rock 
Where the tall pines sway above you 
And you hear the fir trees humming. 
There, my Otso, roll about, 
Twist and turn, my honeypaw 
Like a hazel grouse on her nest, 
Like a wild goose in her brooding.” 
Then old Vainaémoinen heard it, 


81 

Heard the barking of his dog, Heard the baying of his hound In 
the dooryard of old Small-Eye In the barnyard of old Blunt- 
Nose. 

And he wondered to himself: “Thought I heard a cuckoo calling 
Or the joybird sweetly singing, But I heard no cuckoo calling 
And no joybird softly cooing. 

It’s my own dog I hear barking, Handsome hound, the lucky 
creature; Here he is in Otso’s dooryard, At the doorway of the 


beauty.” 
There the staunch old Vainamoinen 
95 

Now at last encountered Otso; Overturned his satin beds, 
Tumbling out his golden couches. 

Then he voiced his high thanksgiving: “Thanks be to thee, O 
Jumala, Praise to thee, thou sole creator! 

Thanks for Otso as my portion, Gold of the forest as my booty!” 

Long he gazed upon that booty, 
105 

And he spoke with honeyed caution: “My own Otso, you my 
only, Good old Honeypaw, the handsome! 

Be not angry without reason; I am not the one who slew you, 
You yourself rolled off a shaft-bow, You yourself down from a 
pine bough; Tore your wooden trousers through, Ripped your 
piny coat across — But then autumn weather is slippery And 
these cloudy days are dark. 

“Golden cuckoo of the woodland, 
117 

You, the handsome shaggy one! 

Leave your home, your dwelling place, Let it stay there cold 
and empty; Leave this hut of birchen branches, Shanty made 
of willow twigs. 

Let us travel, step out briskly, Pride of woodland, splendid 
fellow; Onward, Lightfoot, trip it Bluesock, From these yards, 
these narrow trails To the company of people, The society of 
men. 

There they will not treat you badly And the living there is 
generous. 

Honey will be dished out to you, And fresh mead drink will be 
offered To all strangers who arrive, To anyone who wants to 
come. 

“Set out from here as you must, 
137 

From this little nest of yours, Come with me beneath a rooftree, 
Underneath a splendid ceiling. 

Glide across the snow now softly Like a lily on a pond; Sway 
along now on your pine bough Like a squirrel on a fir 
branch.” 

Vaindmoinen, singer immortal, 
145 

Strode across the clearings playing, Playing till the moorlands 
echoed, Marching with his shaggy bundle, With his celebrated 
guest. 

In the house the music’s heard, Under the roof the echo sounds. 


All at once the people stirred 
153 

And the handsome gathering whispered: “Hear that sound; it’s 
magic music, Charmings of the backwoods minstrel, Like the 
warbling of a crossbill, Like the fluting of a wood nymph.” 

Vaindmoinen reached the farmyard. 
159 

From the house the people hurried And the handsome crowd 
enquired: “Is the gold already moving And the silver 
circulating, Lovely money coming to us, Are the kopeks on the 
road? 

Did the forest give you Honeypaw Or a lynx as Tapio’s bounty 
Since you come so gaily singing, Gliding on your skis 
rejoicing?” 

Old reliable Vain6 answered: 
171 

“Incantations caught the otter, Jumala’s game by words of 
magic. 

That is why we come on singing, Gliding on our skis rejoicing. 

“But our game is not an otter, 
177 

It is neither lynx nor otter, But the prize himself is coming, 
Glory of the backwoods marching, The old man himself 
approaching, Good old Broadcloth-Coat parading. 

If our visitor is welcome, Bang your doors wide open for him; If 
he happens to be hated, Slam your doors shut securely.” 

But the people answering shouted, 
187 

And the goodly gathering replied: “Health, O Otso, on your 
coming, For your visit, Honeypaw; Welcome to these clean- 
kept farmyards, To these lovely homesteads here. 

“This I looked for all my lifetime, 
193 

Waited for throughout my growth-time: For the sound of 
Tapio’s horn, For the woodpipe’s clarion message That the 
forest gold was coming, That we’d get the woodland silver 
Coming to these little farmsteads, Down along these narrow 
pathways. 

“Hoped as for a good crop year 
201 

Or the coming of the summer; As a ski for snow new-fallen, 
Left ski for a fast new ski-trail; As a maiden for a lover, As a 
red-cheek for a partner. 

“Sat at twilight by the windows, 
207 
Mornings on the storehouse doorsteps, Weeks at gates and 


months at lane ends, And whole winters in cold barnyards. 

Stayed while loose snow turned to hardpack, Till the hardpack 
turned to slush, Slush to mud and mud to gravel, Gravel to a 
loamy soil, Till the loamy soil was greening. 

Every morning I would wonder, And keep asking every day: 
Where has Otso gone so long, Where the forest darling idling? 

Has he wandered off to Viro, Somehow run away from 
Finland?” 

Here old Vain6 interrupted: 
223 

“Where now shall I take my guest, Where conduct my golden 
treasure? 

Shall I house him in the hay barn, Lay him in the litter room?” 

Readily the people answered: 
229 

“Take our guest there over yonder, There conduct our golden 
treasure Underneath that lofty rooftree, Underneath that 
splendid ceiling. 

There the food has been laid out, Drinks all ready for the 
drinking, Floors all swept and floorboards scoured, All the 
women in clean clothing, Handsome with their bright 
headdresses, In their whitely washen raiment.” 

Now old Vainamdinen spoke, 
243 

To the bear addressed himself: “O my little bearkin, birdling, 
Honeypaw, my precious bundle, There is still some way to 
travel, A little stretch of heath to cover. 

“Let us move on, step out briskly, 
249 

Striding boldly forward, Blacksock; Hustle forward, Broadcloth- 
britches, On the leadways of the titmouse, On the flyways of 
the sparrow Till you’re under five fine rafters, Under a six-fold 
raftered rooftree. 

“Look out now, you poor women, 
257 

That your cattle are not frightened Or your little flocks 
stampeded, Livestock of the mistress injured When old Otso 
comes to visit, When old Hairy-muzzle crowds in. 

“Out, boys, from the entry way 
263 
And you housemaids from the doorjambs! 
He is coming to the cabin, The fine fellow marching in. 
“Otso, apple of the forest, 
267 
Woodland beauty, good stout fellow! 
Don’t be frightened by the housemaids With their ornamented 


hair; Do not let the women scare you With their stockings all 
awry. 

All the women of the household Move into the chimney corner 
When the man comes in the cabin, When the great boy 
marches in.” 

Said the staunch old Vainam6inen: 
277 

“Welcome here, O Jumala, Underneath this famous rooftree, 
Underneath this splendid ceiling. 

Where now shall I put my dear one, Where lay down my furry 
bundle?” 

And the people shouted gladly: 
283 

“Welcome, welcome on your coming! 

Lead your birdling over there, Take your dear one to the bench 
end. 

On the iron bench end lay him Where his coat may be 
examined, Quality of fur inspected. 

“Do not mind these details, Otso, 
291 

Do not be offended by them. 

When the time comes for your fur test, The assaying of your fur 
gold, Your fine coat will not be damaged Nor will your fur be 
looked upon As the tatters of the wretched, As the rags of 
ragamuffins.” 

Then the staunch old Vainamoinen 
299 

Stripped the fur coat off the bear And laid it in the storehouse 
loft; Put the bear meat in the stew pot, In the brightly 
burnished copper, In the copper-bottomed boiler. 

Pots were on the fire already, 
305 

On the blaze the copper kettles Filled up to the brim with bear 
meat, Collops of the bear meat cooking, Seasoned with salt 
from distant regions, Carried here from German country, 
From the head of Dvina’s waters. 

It was rowed here through the Saltsound And unloaded from 
the vessel. 

When the potpourri was done 
315 

And the kettles off the fire, Then the booty was escorted, Yea, 
the crossbill grandly guided To the head of a long pine table 
Where full golden bowls of mead And a bumper full of beer 
Are set before him for his pleasure. 

Pinewood table, copper dishes, 
323 


Silver spoons and golden knives Were the setting for the 
banquet. 

Bowls were brimming, platters loaded With the bounty of the 
forest, Golden harvest of the woodland. 

There old Vainamoinen said: 
331 

“Gold breast, old man of the knoll, 

Master in the House of Tapio; 

Honeyed matron of the woodland, 

Kindly mistress of the forest; 

Fair-skinned lad, son of Tapio, 

Red-cap guardian of the woodlands; 

Tapio’s daughter, Tellervo, 

And all the other woodland folk! 

“Come here to your ox’s wedding, 
341 

To the banquet of the long fur. 

There is meat enough to eat, 

Food aplenty, drink aplenty, 

Food enough here for yourselves 

And enough to give your neighbours.” 

Now the people gladly answered 
347 

And the handsome crowd responded: “Tell us, where was Otso 
born, Where did money-fur grow up? 

Was he born upon a straw-bed, Brought up in a sauna corner?” 

So old Vainamdinen told them 
353 

And related Otso’s birth: “Otso was not born on straw Nor on 
chaff of threshing floor. 

Yonder Honeypaw was born, There our Otso given birth - Up 
there yonder by the Moon And the navel of the Sun, On the 
shoulders of the Great Bear Where dwell the virgins of the air 
And the daughters of creation. 

“On the rim of the horizon, 
363 

Round the very pole of heaven And along a cloudy border 
Walked a maiden in the sky, Walked a virgin in blue stockings 
And in shoes of many colours Carrying a kit of wool, Kit of fur 
beneath her arm. 

Tossed a wool tuft on the water, Tuft of fur upon the billows. 

It was cradled by the wind, Rocked by breaths of lively air And 
the spirit of the water; Carried shoreward on a billow, Landed 
on a honeyed headland, Stranded on a honeyed cape shore. 

“Mielikki, the forest mistress, 
379 


Careful housewife of the woodland, Snatched the wool tuft 
from the water, Bits of fine wool from the billows. 
“Then she bound them all together, 


383 

Wrapped the bundle neatly swaddled; Laid it in a maple 
hamper, In a lovely swinging cradle; Bore it by the cradle 
straps, By the golden strings she bore it To the broadest of the 
branches, To the leafiest of the boughs. 

“There she gently swung her dear one, 
391 

In the cradle rocked her precious Underneath a flower-crowned 
fir tree, Underneath a spreading pine tree. 

There she brought up little Otso, Reared the noble-coated fur 
one, Reared him in a honey thicket, In a honey-fragrant forest. 

“Stout and handsome grew our Otso 
399 

Though his legs were short and bandy. 

He grew snub-nosed and broad-headed With a muzzle soft and 
stubby, And his fur grew fine and shaggy, But he had no 
teeth, no claws, As yet toothless, clawless, helpless. 

“So kind Mielikki suggested: 
407 

‘I would fashion claws for him, Try to get him teeth as well, If 

he would not do bad deeds, Not resort to ugly actions.’ 
“So young Otso gave his promise 
413 

At the knees of Mielikki, In the sight of Jumala, In the face of 
the Almighty That he would not do bad deeds, Not resort to 
ugly actions. 

“On her search went Mielikki, 
419 

Sought for teeth and sought for claws, Questioning the trees in 
turn, Deep-rooted rowan and tough juniper, Tangled roots and 
pitchy pine stumps — But no tooth, no claw discovered. 

“On the heath a pine was growing, 
429 

On a knoll a fir was standing; On the pine a silver branch, On 
the fir a golden bough. 

With bare hands she broke the branches. 

From the pine she made him claws Which she fastened to his 
paws; From the fir branch made him teeth Which she set into 
his jawbone And implanted in his gums. 

“Then she let her dolly go, 
437 

Sent her precious far away, Sent him out to roam the marshes, 

Run through copses and through clearings And to haunt the 


barren heathlands. 

Told him he should walk sedately And be graceful in his 
movements, To enjoy the days of pleasure, Spend his best 
days on vast marshes At the farthest poles of earth On the 
edge of playing fields; To go barefoot in the summer, Without 
stockings in the autumn; How to live through all the bad 
times And be lazy in the winter Huddled in a chokecherry hut, 
Sheltered by a piny fortress, Or beneath a spreading fir tree, 
In a bush of juniper, Underneath five woollen mantles, 
Covered over by eight blankets. 

“Tt is there I got my booty, 
459 
It is there I caught my quarry.” 
Then the younger people ask him 
461 

And the old folk keep repeating: “What was it pleased the 
forest, Made the wilderness propitious, What enticed the 
woodland master To become so very generous That he 
sacrificed his dear one, Yielded up his Honey-Otso? 

Was it by the force of weapons, Was it by the spear or arrow?” 

Staunch old Vainamoinen answered: 
471 

“Yes, the forest was forthcoming And the wilderness propitious, 
Well-pleased the woodland master, And he was so very 
generous. 

“Mielikki, the forest mistress, 
477 

Tellervo, the maid of Tapio, Forest maiden, formed in beauty, 
Little woodland serving maid, Went ahead to show the way: 
Cut the blazes on the tree trunks, Set up signs to mark the 
trails And directed the whole journey; Blazed a trail across the 
country, Setting signs upon the hills To the doors of noble 
Otso On the edge of Money Island. 

“When I got there, found his lair, 
489 

Spear or arrow was not needed. 

He himself rolled off a shaft-bow, Tumbled from a crooked 
pine bough, And the branches cracked his breastbone, 
Brushwood tore his belly open.” 

Then he said: “My dear Otso, 


497 
Little Otso, you my only, Let me take your headgear off. 
First your biters, your sparse teeth; Open up your jaws now, 
wider. 
Do not be offended either At whatever happens to us, Breaking 
bones or cracking skulls Or loud clattering of teeth. 


“Now I take the nose from Otso 
509 
As a help to my own nose. 
I don’t take it as unsharing Since it will not be alone. 
“Now I take an ear from Otso 
513 
Thus to strengthen my own ear. 
I don’t take it as unsharing Since it will not be alone. 
“Now I take an eye from Otso 
517 
Thus to strengthen my own vision. 
I don’t take it as unsharing Since it will not be alone. 
“Now I take the forehead from him 
521 
Thus to strengthen my own forehead. 
I don’t take it as unsharing Since it will not be alone. 
“Now I take the muzzle from him 
525 
Thus to strengthen my own muzzle. 
I don’t take it as unsharing Since it will not be alone. 
“Now I take the tongue from Otso 
529 
Thus to strengthen my own tongue. 
I don’t take it as unsharing Since it will not be alone. 
“I would take him for a man, 
533 

Take him for a worthy fellow Who could loose the bony locks, 
Who could conjure tooth from jawbone, Loose the set from 
steely jaws, Pluck them with a fist of iron.” 

No such man as that came forward, 
539 

No one there was equal to it. 

He himself performed the magic As he conjured tooth from 
jawbone, Charmed the set from steely jaws Held between his 
bony knees, Tight within his fist of iron. 

Taking Otso’s teeth, he said: 
545 

“Little apple, woodland bearkin, Forest beauty, stout old 
fellow! 

There’s a journey now before you, A trip to make unhesitating 
From this hut, this humble shelter To a better, higher home, 
To a far more spacious dwelling. 

“Now, my golden, let us go. 
555 

Set out in your lovely fur, Step out briskly on the pig run And 

across the trail of piglets, Quickly by the hill of saplings To 


the mountains high before us, To the bushy-headed pine tree, 
To the hundred-branching fir tree. 

It’s a place that’s good to live in And to while away the time in 
Listening to the cadent bells, To the clanking of the cowbells 
And the tinkling of the small bells.” 

When Vainaémdinen got back home, 
567 

There the younger people asked him: “Where now did you 
leave your booty, Where dispose the golden quarry — Maybe 
left him on some ice pack, Maybe in the slush you sank him; 
Drowned him in some muddy swamp hole, Buried him 
beneath the heather?” 

But old Vainémoinen answered: 
577 

“On no ice pack have I left him, Did not sink him in the slush; 
There the dogs would worry him, Evil birds would flap about 
him. 

In no swamp hole did I drown him, Bury him beneath the 
heather; There the grub worms would devour him, Or the 
black ants would consume him. 

“Took my booty, my small portion, 
587 

To the top of a golden hillock On a copper-shouldered ridge; 
Left him in a sound, clean tree, On a hundred-branching fir 
tree On the broadest of the branches, On the leafiest of the 
boughs As a joy to all the people, As an honour to all 
travellers. 

“T arranged him on the bough, 
597 

Gums turned eastward, eyes southwestward; Did not set him on 
the tree tip. 

Had I put him on the tree tip, Ahava, the cold spring wind, 
Would have treated him with violence. 

Nor did I leave him on the ground. 

Had I left him on the ground, Pigs would nuzzle him about, 
Rooting snouts would overturn him.” 

When his story here was ended, 
607 

VainamOinen started singing For the honour of the evening, For 

the joy the day had brought them. 
“Hold your lights up, all ye sconces, 
611 

So that I can see while singing. 

Now the time has come for music, Eager is my mouth for 
singing.” 

There he sang, sang and played 


617 
For the joyance of the evening. 
When his song had ended, said, Spoke at last a final prayer: 
“Grant us, God, another time 
In the future, firm Creator, 
To assemble here rejoicing, 
To enjoy the same once more 
At the banquet of the roly-poly, 
At the feasting of the long-fur. 
“Grant us this at least, O Lord, 
627 
In the future, true Creator, 
That the way be clear with markers, 
Blazes cut along the pathway 
Pointing in the right direction 
For this staunch and manly nation. 
“Grant, O Lord, thou true Creator, 
633 
That again these narrow meadows 
And these unpretentious acres 
Shall hear again the horn of Tapio, 
Far and wide the wood note sounded. 
“May the days flow on with music 
639 
And the nights with merrymaking 
On these acres, in this country, 
On these spacious farms of Finland 
For the rising younger people, 
For the coming generations.” 


RUNO 47 


The Hiding of the Sun and Moon 


Old reliable Vainamoinen For a long time played his harp, 
Played and sang, sang and played Till the very air was joyful. 
It was heard up at the Moonhouse 


5 

And the windows of the Sun. 

Moon descended from the Moonhouse, Settling on a crooked 
birch tree; Sun came down from his high mansion To the 
crown of an old pine tree, There to hear the minstrel playing, 
Spellbound by the rapture of it. 

Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
13 

Sparse-tooth matron of far Northland, Snatched the sun and 
caught the moon With her bare hands by her magic, Moon 
down from the crooked birch tree, Sun down from the tall old 
pine tree; Took them quickly home with her To the dark of 
Pohjola. 

There she sang a spell upon them: 
21 

Sang the moon from gleaming golden, Hid it in a writrock 
cavern, And she stopped the sun from shining, Hid it in a 
steely mountain. 

Put it into words herself: “Never, Moon, shall you escape me, 
Rise again to shine out golden, Nor you, Sun, show your 
brightness, Not unless I come to free you, I myself, and with 
nine stallions, All the offspring of one mare.” 

When she brought the moon and sun 
33 

Into Pohjola’s rock hill, There inside the iron mountain, She 
had stolen the light from Vain6la, Left the houses without fire 
And the cabins all unlighted. 

Now perpetual night had fallen, 
41 

Pitchy blackness over all. 

It was night in Kalevala, In the homes of Vainola, Even in the 
heavens yonder Where great Ukko sits on high. 

It is gloomy, hard, and tedious 


47 
To be lightless, to be fireless; It is lonely for the people, Lonely 
even for great Ukko. 
He, the high Creator, wondered, 
51 
Felt that something was amiss: What was blotting out the 
moonlight Since it was no longer gleaming? 
What’s that fog around the sun Since it is no longer shining? 
Then he strode along the heavens 


59 
On the border of the sky, Striding in his sky-blue stockings And 
his varicoloured heel-boots Searching for the sun and moon. 
But he could not find the moon, Did not meet the sun up there. 
With his sword, his lightning blade, 
67 
He struck out great scintillations, Sparking fire from his nails, 
With his mighty muscles crackling, On the heights of heaven 
sounding Over trembling constellations. 
Then he seized the new-struck spark, 
75 
Caught the new-created ember, Stored it in his golden wallet, 
Hid it in a silver casket; Gave it to a maid to rock it, Virgin of 
the air to nurse it That a new moon might grow up And a new 
sun start to brighten. 
On the very hem of heaven, 
83 
On a cloud the virgin rocked it, Rocked the fire and swung the 
light, Swung it in a golden cradle, Swaying it on straps of 
silver. 
So the silver straps were swaying, 
89 
And the golden cradle creaking; Clouds were scudding, sky was 
screaming, As the lid of heaven tilted With the rocking of the 
fire, With the swinging of the light. 
Thus the virgin rocked the fire, 


95 
Rocked the fire and swung the light, Nursed the fire-spark with 
her fingers, Sheltered it between her hands; But the stupid 
maiden dropped it, Slipping through her careless fingers, 
From the hands that should have nursed it, Fingers that were 
meant to save it. 
Then the sky was pierced with holes 
103 
And the heavens full of windows. 
Dropped the spark, red ember fell Through the many- 
windowed sky, Slipping swiftly through the clouds, Through 


the nine celestial spheres, Through six varicoloured domes. 
Said old Vainamdinen then: 
111 

“Come on, brother Ilmarinen, Let’s go out to look and learn 
What kind of fire that fire might be, That weird flame, the 
light that fell From the highest of the heavens Down to earth - 
let’s now discover If it was the rounded moon Or the missing 
disc of day.” 

As the two of them set out 
121 

They were wondering how to get there, How to find the very 
spot Where that ember might have landed, Where that bit of 
brightness fell. 

Now a river flows before them 
127 

Almost as big as any sea. 

And at once old VainamoOinen Set to work to build a vessel, 
Banged away there in the backwoods, While the smith made 
oars and rudder, Firwood rudder, oars of pine. 

Soon the boat was fit for launching, 
135 

Ready with its oars and oarlocks. 

When the boat was on the water, Then they rowed out here 
and there, Up and down the Neva river Till they rounded the 
cape of Neva. 

Ilmatar, the lovely virgin, 
141 

Oldest of creation’s daughters, Suddenly appears and asks 
them: “Kindly say what men you are; By what names do they 
call you?” 

Said Vainaémoinen: “We are seamen; 
147 

I am old man VadinamOinen, The other, craftsman Ilmarinen. 

Now inform us of your lineage; By what name do they call 
you?” 

And the woman answered clearly: 
153 

“T’m the oldest of all women, Oldest virgin of the air, Primal 
mother of all humans With the beauty of five women, With 
the grace of six young brides. 

Tell me, men, where are you going; You must have some 
destination?” 

Said VainamOinen: “We are fireless 
161 
Since the light has been extinguished. 
For a long time we’ve been fireless And we’ve hidden in the 


darkness. 

Now we have it in our minds To go searching for the fire 
Which has fallen out of heaven, From above the clouds up 
there.” 

And the woman made her answer: 
171 

“To discover it is toilsome, To catch hold of it is dangerous. 

Fire has played its tricks already, Flame has spread its 
devastation. 

Quickly slid the fiery ember, Dropped the red ball out of 
heaven, From the God-created arc of heaven - Where great 
Ukko, he himself, Struck it out in living fire - Through the 
level firmament, Through the wondrous atmosphere, Slipping 
through a sooty smokehole And along a dried-out ridgepole 
On the new-built house of Tuuri, Roofless house of the 
Worshipful. 

“When it got there to that dwelling, 
187 

To the new-built home of Tuuri, It began its brutal doings, 
Started on its evil works: Bruised the soft breasts of the 
daughters, Nabbed the nipples of young maidens And the 
boy’s knees badly crippled, And it burned the master’s beard. 

“Mother suckled her small infant 
195 

In a wretched little cradle. 

After it had gotten to them, There the fire did its worst: Burned 
the baby in its cradle, And it burned the mother’s bosom. 

Baby went to Manala, To Tuonela the innocent, Destined, 
foreordained to perish In red agonies of fire, In the anguish of 
the flames. 

“But the mother, versed in magic, 
207 

Did not go to Manala; She had spells against the fire And she 
exorcised the flame Through the fine eye of a needle, Through 
the slotted eye of an axehead, Down along a hot ice chipper, 
Far away out on a meadow.” 

Here old Vainamdinen asked her: 
215 

“Where then did the fire go to, Where indeed did the sparks fly 
From the edge of Tuuri’s meadow -— To the forest or the 
ocean?” 

This the woman answered, saying: 
221 

“Tn its running, in its rolling, It burned over vast expanses Of 
the dry land, then the marshes; Finally ran into the water, 
Water of Lake Alue, Almost set the lake to burning In a fiery 


burst of sparks. 
“Three times in a night of summer, 
231 

Nine times on a night of autumn It boiled over its 
embankments, Foaming level with the fir tops In the hands of 
raging fire, In its overwhelming power. 

“Water foaming, boiling over, 
237 

Hurled the fish upon the shores, Heaved the perch till they 
were grounded. 

Fish were staring, perch all wondering How to act now, how 
survive this. 

Perch were crying for their larders, Fish bemoaning their lost 
home yards And a ruff its rocky grotto. 

“Then a hardy perch, the crookneck, 
245 

Set out looking for the fire-spark, Which it found but could not 
catch. 

Then a bluish whitefish caught it, Snapped it up and gulped it 
quickly. 

“Now already the lake water, 
251 

Draining down from off the land, Reached its ordinary level In 
one single night of summer. 

“Soon the fish that gulped the fire 
255 

Felt a fiery ache within it; The devourer full of anguish, 
Torment in the one who ate it. 

“Then there was a swimming swamming; 
259 

Swam a day and swam another, Swam around the whitefish 
islets, Salmon grounds, a thousand capeheads, Inlets of a 
hundred islands. 

Every capehead gave advice, Every island gave its counsel: 
There is no one in these waters, Troubled waters of Lake Alue, 
To devour the wretched swallower, Swallow down that 
suffering creature In the awful throes of burning, By those 
fiery torments wracked.’ 

“But a silver lake trout heard this 
273 

And devoured the bluish whitefish. 

Soon the swallower of the whitefish Felt a fiery ache within it; 
The devourer full of anguish, Torment in the one who ate it. 

“Then there was a swimming swamming 
279 
As it swam off, one day, two days To the coves of salmon islets 


And wide acres of the pike, Around a thousand jutting 
capeheads, Inlets of a hundred islands. 

Every capehead gave advice, Every island gave its counsel: 
There is no one in these waters, Troubled waters of Lake Alue, 
To devour the wretched fish, Swallow down that suffering 
creature In the awful throes of burning, By those fiery 
torments wracked.’ 

“But a grey-green pike now heard this 
293 

And devoured the silver lake trout. 

Soon the swallower of the lake trout Felt a fiery ache within it; 
The devourer full of anguish, Torment in the one who ate it. 

“Then there was a swimming swamming 
299 

As it swam off, one day, two days; Swam among the seagull 
skerries, Sea mew cliffs, a thousand capeheads, Inlets of a 
hundred islands. 

Every capehead gave advice, Every island gave its counsel: 
There is no one in these waters, Troubled waters of Lake Alue, 
To devour the wretched fish, Swallow down that suffering 
creature In the awful throes of burning, By those fiery 
torments wracked.’ 

Then the staunch old Vainaéamdinen, 
313 

With the aid of Ilmarinen, Weaves a seine of basty fibre Which 
they strip from junipers; Dyed it then in willow juices With 
the bark of the great sallow. 

VadinamoOinen called the women, 
319 

Took them on to do the seining. 

Women come to do the seining, Sisters come to do the 
dragging, Rowing, gliding here and there, Cape to cape and 
isle to isle, Salmon skerries, whitefish islands, Through the 
russet water grasses And the beds of graceful rushes. 

They are trying, fishing, dragging, 
329 

Swished the net about so wildly That they cast it upside down, 
Drag it in a wrong direction. 

But they did not catch the fish, The firefish they sorely sought 
for. 

Then the comrades went themselves, 
335 

Went themselves to do the seining. 

They too swish and splash about, Drag the seine between the 
skerries, Pull it through the narrow bay mouths And through 
Kaleva’s great reef rocks. 


But they do not catch the fish, The firefish they so sorely 
wanted, For the grey-green pike was absent, Did not come 
from smooth bay waters Nor the wide expanse of ocean — Fish 
are small, the net mesh wide. 

Now the fish began complaining: 
347 

Pike to pike and ide to whitefish, Salmon to another salmon: 
“Are the great men dead already, Have the Kaleva lads all 
vanished, Flax-net casters, rope-net makers, Experts of the 
threshing pole, Handlers of the monstrous long ones?” 

Hearing this, old Vainamoéinen 
357 

Gave his answer to them promptly: “No, the great men are not 
dead Nor the Kalevalanders vanished. 

One may die, but two are born Who have threshing poles much 
better With their shafts a good span longer — And their nets 
are twice as monstrous.” 


RUNO 48 


The Capture of the Fire 


Vainaémoinen, knower eternal, Thinks it over, how to do it, 
How to weave a linen seine, How devise the hundred-meshed 
one. 

Then he says so in these words: 
7. 

“Ts there one to sow the flaxseed, Anyone to plant it, plough it 
So that I can make it ready, Have the hundred-eye prepared 
As the catcher of the firefish, Destroyer of that dreadful 
creature?” 

They discovered a bit of land, 
15 

Little spot of land unburned On the largest ridge of fenland, In 
the hollow of two stumps. 

When the two stumps were uprooted 
19 

There they found a hidden flaxseed In the cache of Tuoni’s 

worm, In the larder of the earth grub. 
There was indeed a heap of ashes, 


23 
Little pile of fine dry ash Where a wooden boat was burned, 
Where a craft had been consumed. 
In the ash they sowed the flaxseed, Ploughed it in among the 
ashes On the shore of Lake Alue, In the clay soil by the lake. 
Out of this a seedling rose, 
31 
An unusual flax plant flourished, Stretching up and bushing out 
In one single night of summer. 
Sowed at midnight, ploughed in moonlight, 
35 
It was cleaned and it was carded, Plucked and rippled, pulled 
on sharply, And the knots were stripped out neatly. 
Then they took it to be retted. 


41 
When the fibres had been softened, Took it up and quickly 
dried it. 
It was hurried to the house 
45 


And was quickly cleaned of shives, Cleaned and crushed with 
brake and swingle, Combed and brushed out in the evening 
And made ready for the distaff As a little tuft of flax In one 
single night of summer, In the time between two days. 

Sisters spin it, sisters-in-law 
55 

Thread it through the netting needle, As the brothers weave the 

seine And fathers-in-law put on the drag rope. 
Swooped the needle to and fro, 


59 
Bobbed the roller back and forth As they got the new net ready 
And attached the cordage to it In one single night of summer, 
And, indeed, in half the time. 
Thus they got the new net ready, 
65 
Rope-net made of flaxen cords, Its bag a hundred fathoms long 
And its wings full seven hundred; Weighted it down with 
stones for sinkers, Buoyed it up with a set of floaters. 
All the young folk go out seining, 


71 
While at home the elders wonder: Will they catch the fish they 
seek, Will they really get the firefish? 
They go rowing, searching, dragging 
75 
Downstream, upstream and across — Catch a few fish small and 
bony, Mostly only worthless fish fry, Bony perch and gallish 
carp, But they do not get that firefish, One for which the net 
was woven. 
Said the staunch old Vainamdinen: 
85 
“Ah, that’s it, smith Ilmarinen! 
Let’s go out there now ourselves With our net upon the water.” 
So the two of them set out, Took their net out on the water; 
Cast one wing upon an island, The other on a grassy 
headland, And a net hoist set up there At old Vainamdinen’s 
pier. 
Casting, pulling, backing, dragging, 
97 
They at last get fish aplenty, Perchy, herchy, trouty, pouty, 
Salmon, bream, all other fishes — But they do not catch that 
firefish, One for which the seine was made And the linen net 
intended. 
Then Vainaémoinen adds more nets, 
107 
Extends the wings five hundred fathoms And the rope-net 
seven hundred. 


“Let’s go farther out,” he said, “Take the net to deeper waters; 
Let us drag the net once more, Make another try at casting.” 
So they take it farther out, 
117 
Take it out to deeper waters, And they drag the net once more, 
Make another try at casting. 
Here old Vainamoinen chanted, 
121 
Sang the fisherman’s incantation: “Vellamo, mistress of the deep, 
Rushy-breasted water woman! 
Come and change your reedy shirt, 
Come and clothe yourself anew. 
You have on a shirt of rushes 
And you wear a sea-foam bodice 
Which was woven by the Windmaid, 
Given by the Wavemaid to you. 
I will give you a linen bodice, 
Bodice made of purest linen; 
It was woven by the Moonmaid, 
Spun by the daughter of the sun. 
“Ahto, master of the billows, 
135 
Ruler over a hundred sea caves! 
Take a spar five fathoms long, 
Seize a pole of seven fathoms, 
Go out on the water with it 
And roil up the deepest bottoms; 
Raise a shoal, a raft of fishbones, 
Guide them straight into our net bag 
Which the hoist is hauling in, 
Buoyed up by a hundred bobbers. 
Drive them from the fishy caves, 
From the rocky salmon grottoes, 
From the far poles of the ocean, 
Murky depths and sunless caverns, 
Depths unscoured by the sand.” 
Then a little man arose, 
151 
Tiny dwarf man from the sea Standing straight upon a 
wavetop, And addressed old Vainamdinen: “Do you need a 
water thresher, Handler of the long-pole beater?” 
Staunch old Vainamoinen answered: 
157 
“There is need for such a thresher, Handler of the long-pole 
beater.” 


Then the little man, the dwarfling, 
161 

Ripped a pine tree from the shore, Tall one from a pinewood 
grove, And he tied a boulder to it As an end weight, and he 
asked: “Shall I thresh with all my power, Beat according to 
my strength, Or according to the gear?” 

Shrewd old Vainamoinen answered: 
169 

“Thresh according to the gear, That will be enough of 
threshing.” 

So the little man, the dwarfling, 
173 

Beats the water as instructed And according to the gear; Drove 
the fish into the net, The seine that they were hauling in 
Buoyed up by a hundred bobbers. 

Now the smith is at the oars, 
179 

Vainamoinen is the hauler, Hauling in the flaxen cord-net, 
Pulling in the hundred-floater. 

Said the staunch old Vainam6inen: 
183 

“Now the finny herd is here In the net that I am hauling, 

Buoyed up by a hundred bobbers.” 
Then they hoisted up the cord-net 
187 

And unloaded, shook it out Into Vainémoinen’s vessel. 

Now they got that school of fish, The one for which the seine 
was made, For which the cord-net was intended. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
193 

Steered his vessel to the shore, To the side of the blue pier, To 
the end of the red jetty. 

There he cleaned the shoal of fishes, Piling up a heap of fish 
bones, And from there they got the grey pike, The one for 
which they fished so long. 

Vainamoinen hesitated 
201 

As he wondered: “Do I dare — With my bare hands dare to 
touch it, Hold it without iron gauntlets, Gloves of stone or 
copper mittens?” 

Hearing this the son of Day said: 
207 

“T would slit the pike wide open, Dare to handle it barehanded 
If I had my father’s sheath-knife, Sheath-knife of my honoured 
parent.” 

From the sky a knife came falling, 


213 

From the clouds a sheath-knife dropping, Golden-hilted, silver- 

bladed, Down upon his belt directly. 
So the skilful son of Day 
217 

Seized the sheath-knife with his hands And he split the pike 
wide open, Slit the carcass of the broad mouth. 

In the belly of the grey pike They discover the silver lake-trout; 
In the belly of the lake-trout There they found the sleek- 
skinned whitefish. 

When he slit the sleek-skinned whitefish, 
225 

There a blue clew was discovered In a gut-bend of the 

whitefish, Hidden there in the third gut coil. 
And when this one was unravelled, 
229 

From the blue clew fell a red one. 

When the red clew was unravelled In its middle was the 
firespark Which had fallen from the heavens And had dropped 
down through the clouds From above the eighth high heaven, 
From the highest ninth empyrean. 

As Vainamdinen was considering 
239 

How he might convey the fire To the dreary fireless houses, To 
the cabins long in darkness, Suddenly the firespark sprang 
From the hand of Day’s own son, Singed the beard of 
Vainaémoinen, Even worse with Ilmarinen, For the fire burned 
his cheekbones, And it scorched his hands severely. 

Uncontrolled, the wildfire bounded 
249 

Through the billows of Lake Alue; Flashing through a bush of 
juniper, Burned a heath of juniper; Running through a 
firwood forest, Burned up all the stately spruces; Rolling even 
farther on, Burned up half the Northern country; Burned the 
borderland of Savo, And both sides of wide Karelia. 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
259 

Followed hard upon its track, Climbing quickly up the 
backwoods Following the fiery spark. 

There he found the little spark At the root of two old tree 
stumps, In the root knot of an alder, In the crook of a hollow 
stumproot. 

Vaindamoinen thus addressed it, 
267 

Thus the man of wisdom scolded: “Little firespark, God’s 

creation, Little flame, Creator’s creature! 


For no reason you went hiding To the deepest parts of Alue, 
Went too far for no purpose. 

It were better to return now To the stone-built hearths of home 
folk, In the ashes, in the embers; Daytimes bright in birchen 
billets, And at nights your flame confined To a golden-glowing 
fireplace.” 

Quickly then he put the firespark 
281 

On a piece of ready punkwood, Bit of birchen tinder fungus — 
Flicked it into a copper kettle; Took the fire in the kettle 
Burning on a bit of birchbark To that misty point of land At 
the head of Foggy Island: Got the fire to the houses, And the 
cabins all were lighted. 

In the meantime, Ilmarinen 
291 

Hurried headlong to the sea, Plunged himself into the water, 
Struggled to a waterstone, That great slabstone by the shore, 
In the torment of the fire, In the fierce pain of the flame. 

There he set to quench the fire, 


298 
To extinguish all the flame. 
And he spoke the magic fire words: “Fire, by Jumala created, 
Panu, offspring of the sun! 
What has made you act so badly: 
Burn my cheeks and sear my loins, 
Rake my flanks with such anger? 
“What to do to stop this torment, 
307 
Quench the fire, soothe the blisters, 
That the burning may be harmless 
And its flames made impotent, 
Lessening the time of torment, 
Cutting short the bitter smarting. 
“Come, thou maiden out of Finnmark, 
313 
Hurry hither out of Lapland 
With slushy socks and icy shoes, 
In your skirt with hoarfrost hemmed, 
With a rimy kettle in your hand, 
Icy ladle in the kettle— 
Come and cool me with cold water, 
Icy water, sleety water, 
Over all the burning places, 
All the sores of angry fire. 
“But if that won’t do it, come on, 
323 


Son of Northland, lad from Lapland! 

Come, you tall one out of Darkland, 

Big one, high as backwoods timber, 

Big as the bog pine in the marshes, 

Rimy gloved and rimy booted, 

Frosty capped and frosty belted. 
“Bring the frost from Pohjola, 


333 
Coldness from that coldest village. 
There is ice enough in Pohjola, 
Plenty in that arctic village: 
Slush on rivers, ice on lakes, 
Glare ice in the very air; 
Rimy are the rabbits hopping, 
Icy-coated bears are running 
Up and down the snowy hill, 
On the slope of snowy mountain; 
Icy swans and icy mallards 
Swimming on a snowy river, 
On the brink of icy rapids. 
“Bring the hoarfrost on your sled, 
347 
Ice upon your little coaster 
From the wind-swept barren hilltop, 
From the slope of mighty mountain. 
Let the hoarfrost be the healer, 
Let the ice perform the cooling 
Of the hurts committed on me 
By Panu, offspring of the sun. 
“But if this won’t do it, hear me, 
355 
Ukko-Jumala in the highest, 
Ukko, ruler of the clouds 
And controller of the cloudlets! 
Send a cloudlet from the eastward, 
From the westward raise a cloud bank; 
Push them closer, side by side, 
Crash them edge to edge together. 
Rain down ice and rain down hailstones, 
Rain the best of ointments for me 
On my fire-wounds, on my blisters.” 
This is how smith Ilmarinen 
367 
Quenched the fire, soothed the burning. 
He recovers from his fire-wounds And is the man he was before 


In spite of all the burns he suffered. 


RUNO 49 


The Release of the Sun and Moon 


Still there was no ray of sunshine Nor of golden moonlight 
gleaming In the homes of Vainola, On the heaths of Kalevala. 

By the cold the crops are blighted And the cattle huddle 
shivering; All the little birds are frightened, While the people 
all are lonely Since they see no ray of daylight Nor the 
moonlight gleaming golden. 

Though the pikefish knows his deep spots, 
11 

Though the eagle knows the birdways And the wind the 
vessels’ daycourse, Children of mankind know nothing, 
Neither when the day begins Nor when fall of night is coming 
On that misty point of land At the head of Foggy Island. 

Now the young folk are consulting 
19 

And the elders are considering How to live without the 
moonlight, How exist without the sunlight In these ragged 
border regions, These benighted northern marches. 

Girls are counselling together, 
25 

The young women meditating. 

Then they visited the smithy, Where they ask good IImarinen: 
“Now, smith, get up off the wallbench From behind the stone- 
built fireplace; Hammer out a new moon for us And a new 
disk for the sun. 

Life is weary without moonlight, Very weird without the 
sunlight.” 

So he got up from the wallbench, 
35 

Came out from beside the stove Ready to forge another moon 
And a new disk for the sun. 

And he made a moon, a gold one, And a new sun made of 
silver. 

To the forge came Vainamdinen. 
41 

As he stepped in he enquired: “O, you smith, my good brother, 

What are you banging at here now, Always clinking, clanking, 


clonking?” 
Ilmarinen answered stoutly: 
47 
“A new moon and new sun I’m forging, Moon of gold and sun 
of silver For the roof of heaven on high, Above six many- 
coloured vaults.” 
Answered Vainaémdinen smiling: 
53 
“Oho, smith, you Ilmarinen! 
What you’re doing is mere fancy; Gold will never gleam like 
moonlight Nor the silver like the sunlight.” 
But the smith did make a moon, 
59 
And he hammered out a sun. 

Raised them up with eager hands, Balanced them with great 
precision: Moon upon a fir tree tip, Sun upon a tall pinetop. 
From his head the sweat was dripping, All his forehead soaked 
with moisture From the work, the heavy lifting. 

But he did lift up the moon 


69 
And he did set up the sun Since the moon is on the fir tip And 
the sun upon the pinetop — But the moon, it does not glimmer, 
And the sun, it does not shine. 
Vainamoinen then suggested: 
75 
“Now it’s time to try divining, By the lots of men to question 
Where the sun has got to from us, Where the moon has 
disappeared.” 
Vadinamoinen, knower eternal, 
81 
Cut the chips himself from alder And arranged the lots in 
order, And he turned the lot chips over, Got them ready with 
his fingers - Speaks the words of divination: “I ask leave of 
thee, Creator, 
89 
To require an answer truly. 
Creator’s lot, God’s diviner, 
Speak out truly and inform us 
Where the sun has got to from us, 
Where the moon has disappeared, 
Since we see them nevermore, 
Nevermore up there in heaven. 
“Tell us, lot, by true causes, 
97 
Not according to man’s wishes. 
Let us hear the truth unvarnished, 


Firm report of things ordained. 
If it lies its word is worthless 
And its fate is in the fire, 
Then the sign of men destroyed.” 
But the sign gave out true answers, 
105 
And the lot of men spoke truly That the sun was now held 
captive And the moon had vanished yonder Into Pohjola’s 
stone fortress, Deep inside the copper mountain. 
Said the staunch old Vainamdinen: 
111 
“If I go to Pohjola On the trails of Pohjolanders, I can get the 
moon to glimmer And the sun to shine out golden.” 
Then he set out and proceeded 
117 
To the dark of Pohjola, Walked a day and walked a second, On 
the third day saw its gateway Where the rocky hillocks loom. 
On the bank of Northland’s river 
123 
First he hooted and hallooed: “Bring a boat across to me So 
that I can cross the river!” 
As his shouting went unheeded 
127 
And no boat was brought to him, He gathered up a heap of 
firewood From a dead fir’s twigs and branches And he burned 
it on the shore, Where a thick smoke soon was rising. 
As the flame leaped up to heaven, All the air was thick with 
smoke. 
Louhi, mistress of Pohjola, 
135 
Happened to be at the window Gazing over at the bay mouth, 
And she spoke out wondering: “What’s that fire burning 
yonder Over there at the bay mouth, Smaller than a big war 
beacon, Bigger than a seiner’s campfire?” 
Then a lad of Pohjola 
143 
Skipped out quickly to the yard, Looking, listening, and 
reporting: “Someone’s there across the river — A distinguished 
man there walking.” 
Then again old Vaino shouted: 
149 
“Come, you lad of Pohjola, Bring a boat to Vainamoinen.” 
Said the lad of Pohjola: 
153 
“There’s no boat to spare from here. 
Come then rowing with your fingers, Steering with your palms 


as rudders Across the river of Pohjola.” 
Vainamoinen thinks it over: 
159 
“He can be no man at all Who turns back on a road once 
taken.” 
So he went as a pike in sea, Whitefish in a tranquil river. 
Swiftly swam across the sound, Easily he made the crossing, 
Took one step and took another, Reached the shore of 
Pohjola. 
There the sons of Northland shouted, 
169 
All the savage ruffians dared him: “Just you go into the yard!” 
So he went into the yard. 
There the sons of Northland shouted, 
173 
All the savage ruffians dared him: “Just you go into the house!” 
So he went into the house, Set his foot within the entry; Laid 
his hand upon the door latch, Opened it and stepped inside, 
Crowding in beneath the ceiling. 
There the men are drinking mead, 
181 
Guzzling down the honey drink, All the men in battle gear, 
Everyone with belted swords Threatening the head of 
Vadinaémoinen, Death to the man of Quiet Water. 
There they taunted the intruder: 
187 
“What’s your news, miserable beggar, What’s your game, you 
swimming fellow?” 
Said the staunch old Vainamoinen: 
191 
“News about the moon is curious, Of the sun unheard-of 
wondrous. 
Whither did the sun go from us And the moon, where is it 
hidden?” 
This the sons of Northland answered, 
197 
The whole savage crew replied: “There the sun escaped from 
you, There the sun and moon have vanished: Into a mottled 
rocky cavern, Into a cliff of iron mountain. 
They cannot get free from here, Unless someone comes to free 
them.” 
Then old Vainamdinen challenged: 
205 
“If the sun and moon are not delivered, Liberated from the 
cavern, Let’s decide it hand to hand, Settle it right now sword 
to sword.” 


Then he drew his sword out quickly, 
211 

Slid it swiftly from the scabbard. 

On the blade the moon was gleaming, On the hilt a sun was 
glowing, On the back a stallion standing, On the knob a kitten 
sleeping. 

When they measured off their weapons, 
217 

Vainam6inen’s blade was longer, Longer by a barleycorn, By 
the thickness of a straw. 

To the yard the swordsmen hurried, 
223 

Turned around and faced each other. 

Then old Vainaémoinen struck, Struck out like a flash of 
lightning; Slashed out one time, slashed a second, Sheared the 
heads of Northland’s minions, Sheared them off like turnip 
tops, Swiftly sliced them off like flaxheads. 

Then he went to seek the moon 
231 

And to get the hidden sun From the mottled rocky cavern, 
Hidden tightly there within The iron cliff and steely 
mountain. 

Then he walked a little distance, Went along a little farther Till 
he saw a leafy grove: In the grove a graceful birch tree, 
Underneath the birch a boulder, Under that a rocky cavern, 
Rocky cavern with nine doors, On the doors a hundred bar 
bolts. 

On a stone he found a line, 
245 

Secret sign drawn on the rock; Drew his sword from his 
scabbard, Wrote a countersign upon it, Wrote it with his fire- 
swift sword, With the point of his bright blade And the 
writrock split in two, Boulder bursting in three pieces. 

Peering downward through a crevice 
253 

Vainamoinen saw the adders, Saw the reptiles drinking ale, 
Serpents lapping up the liquor In the cavern of the writrock, 
In a liver-coloured crevice. 

Said old Vainam6inen, chiding: 
259 

“This is why the poor old matrons Do not get the ale they 
want, Since the adders drink the ale And the serpents lap the 
liquor.” 

With his sword he slashed at them, 
265 


Sliced their necks and cut their heads off As he spoke these 


fearful words: “Never again from this day onward Shall the 
adders drink our ale, Noisome worms devour the liquor.” 
Vainamoinen, knower eternal, 
273 

Tried the doors with his hands And the bolts with words of 
magic — Doors don’t open to his hands, Bolts don’t loosen to 
his magic. 

Then the wise man made a proverb: 
279 

“Man unarmed is but a woman, Just a frog without a grub 
hoe.” 

So at once he started homeward Head bowed down, low in 
spirit That he had not got the moon yet Nor had even seen the 
sun. 

There young Lemminkdinen asked him: 
287 

“Oho, you old Vainémdéinen, Why did you not take me with 
you As the abler man of magic? 

All the locks I would have loosened, All the bolts I could have 
broken That the moon would now be gleaming And the sun, it 
would be shining.” 

Said old Vainamoinen mocking: 
295 

“Bolts don’t break before mere wording, Locks don’t open to 
small magic, Nor the strength of hand perform it Nor the 
turning of an arm.” 

Then he asked the smith to help him: 
303 

“Oho, you old Ilmarinen, Hammer out a hoe three-bladed, 
Then a dozen big ice chippers And an enormous bunch of keys 
With which to free the moon from stone And from the rock 
release the sun.” 

Ilmarinen, smith eternal, 
309 

Forged the items that were wanted: Bunch of keys, a dozen ice 
picks And a goodly bunch of spearheads; They were neither 
large nor small, Forged them of a middle size. 

Louhi, Pohjola’s old mistress, 
317 

The sparse-toothed dame of Northland, Made a pair of 
feathered wings. 

Springing up she tried her flying, Hovering first about the 
farmyard. 

Then she ventured far and farther, Flew across the Northland 
water To the forge of Ilmarinen. 

When the smith glanced out the window, 


325 
It looked as if a squall were brewing, But it was no squall 
approaching — It was like a grey hawk flying. 
Then smith Ilmarinen asked it: 
329 
“Tell me what is it you want here, Perching there beneath my 
window?” 
In reply the bird found tongue 
333 
And the hawk began cajoling: “Oho, you smith Ilmarinen! 
You’re a smith extraordinary So artistic with your hammer.” 
Shruggingly the craftsman answered: 
339 
“Not at all, it’s no wonder That I am a skilful craftsman — I’m 
the one who shaped the sky, Hammered out the lid of 
heaven.” 
Said the bird, enquired the hawk: 
345 
“What is it, smith, that you are making, And just what are you 
devising?” 
Answered IImarinen shrewdly: 
349 
“Tt is but an iron collar For the mistress of Pohjola. 
With it we will chain her safely To the side of a great rock 
mountain.” 
Louhi felt destruction coming, 
355 
Sensed the threat of doom upon her, So in haste she sprang up, 
flying away and back to Pohjola. 
There she freed the moon from stone, 
361 
From the rock released the sun. 
Then she made a transformation, 
363 
Changed herself into a pigeon And flew back to Ilmarinen. 
There she lighted as a bird, On the doorsill as a pigeon. 
“Tell me, bird,” asked Ilmarinen, 
369 
“Tell me, why did you come here, Come here, pigeon, to my 
doorsill?” 
From the door the creature answered, 
373 
Spoke the pigeon from the doorsill: “It may be I’m on the 
doorsill As a messenger with tidings: From the rock the moon 
is risen And the sun from the great rock mountain.” 
So the smith went out to look, 
379 


Stepping through the smithy’s doorway. 

Eagerly he looked to heaven, Looked, and saw the moon was 
gleaming, Looked, and saw the sun was shining. 

Then he went to Vainamoinen 
385 

And addressed him in these words: “Vainamoinen, singer 
eternal! 

Come with me to see the heavens, See the sun and see the 
moon Shining, gleaming in their places, In their old familiar 
orbits.” 

Old reliable Vainamoinen 
393 

Went outside and raised his head, Lifted up his eyes to heaven 
— Sun was free, the moon was risen, Light of heaven 
everywhere. 

Vainamoinen greeted them: 
399 

“Health to you, O moon for gleaming, 

Your countenance so beautiful! 

Yea, the dear day for its dawning 

And the morning sun for rising. 

“Dear moon from the rock arisen, 
407 

Glorious sun from the cave delivered, 

Risen like a cuckoo, golden, 

Like a silver dovebird soaring 

To your ancient way of living, 

To your old familiar orbits. 

“Rise forever in the mornings 
413 

From this day forever onward. 

Give us health and good hunting, 

Move the game where we can get it, 

Bring it to our very thumbtips 

And good luck upon our fish hooks. 

“Good health to you in your orbit, 
419 

May your journey be unhindered, 

May you end your arc in beauty 

And the evening bring you joy.” 


RUNO 50 


Marjatta 


Marjatta, the beautiful, For a long time grew at home In her 
high-born father’s house, In her loving mother’s chambers. 
Five fine key chains she wore out, And she wore out six good 
key rings Of her father’s many keys Shining, jingling from her 
girdle. 
And she wore out half the doorsill 


9 

With her brightly coloured skirt hem, Half the lintel overhead 
With her smooth and silken ribbons, Half the door jambs with 
her sleeve ends, And the floorboards with the heels Of her 
shoes with fancy uppers. 

Marjatta, the beautiful, 
17 

She the little, dainty maiden, Kept her virgin state untarnished 
And her beauty all unblemished. 

Always ate the nicest fish And the softest pine bark bread; 
Would not even taste of hen’s eggs, Hens that chanticleer had 
mounted; Would not eat the flesh of ewes, Any ewe a ram had 
mounted. 

Even though her mother asked her, 


27 
She refused to do the milking, And she said so in these words: 
“No girl such as I would do it, Touch the teats of any cow, 
Any cow a bull had mounted - It can’t be unless the calves Or 
the heifers trickle milk.” 
When her father ordered her 


35 

To hitch the stallion to the sleigh, She would not hitch up the 
stallion. 

When her brother brought a mare, She said: “I won’t hitch a 
horse, Any mare a stud has mounted - It can’t be unless the 
foals Or the month-olds do the pulling.” 

Marjatta, the beautiful, 
43 

Always living as a virgin, As a slender bashful maiden Lovely 

with her braided hair, Had become a shepherdess With a flock 


of sheep around her. 
On the hill the sheep were grazing, 
49 

On the ridge the lambs were playing, While she, roaming in the 
clearings, Brushing lightly through the alders, Heard a golden 
cuckoo calling, Silver cuckoo sweetly singing. 

Listening, she gazed about her, 
55 

Sat down in a berry patch, Resting on the sunny hillside. 

There she calls back to the singer: “Sing, O sing, you golden 
cuckoo, Call out loudly, silver cuckoo, Let your clear-voiced 
notes ring out. 

Saxon strawberry, tell me, tell me: Shall I long go woolly- 
headed, Long time as a shepherdess On these wide and open 
clearings, In these vast and leafy woodlands; Summers two, or 
five, six summers, Maybe even for ten summers, Or perhaps it 
will be sooner?” 

Marjatta, the beautiful, 
73 

Stayed a shepherdess too long. 

It is hard to be a shepherdess, Overmuch for any girl-child. 

Snakes are slithering in the grasses, Lizards wriggling here and 
there. 

There’s no slithering snake, no lizard, 
79 

But a berry calling from the hillside, Lingonberry from the 
heath: “Come, good maiden, come and pluck me, Rosy- 
cheeked one, come and reap me, Clear-voiced maiden, come 
to pick me, You, the copper-belted, choose me, Now before a 
slug devours me, Ere the black worm comes to eat me. 

A hundred come to look me over, A thousand just to sit beside 
me, A hundred girls, a thousand women, And the children 
without number — None would touch me, no one pick me.” 

She went up to see the berry, 


95 
Pick the reddish lingonberry, Pluck it with her dainty fingers, 
With her slender hands so lovely. 
She found the berry on the hill, 
101 
Red lingonberry on the heath. 
It’s a berry in appearance, Lingonberry by the shape, On a tree 
too high for picking Yet too low to climb up after. 
From the heath she snatched a stick, 
107 
With it knocked the berry down. 
Then the berry started climbing Up onto her lovely shoe top, 


From her shoe top to her knee, From her white knee to her 
apron. 
Then it moved up to her waistband, 
115 

From the waistband to her bosom, From her bosom to her chin, 
From her chin up to her lips. 

Then it slid into her mouth, Tumbled quickly to her tongue, 
From her tongue into her throat, From her throat into her 
stomach. 


After that she was contented, 
123 
And she felt herself fulfilled. 
Then she put on weight, grew stouter. 
So she let her waistband out, 
127 
Lounged about without a belt; Went in secret to the sauna, 
Doing hidden things in darkness. 
And her mother pondered, wondered: 
131 
“What is wrong with our Marjatta, With our good, home-loving 
chicken, Since she let her waistband out, Started dressing 
without a belt; Going in secret to the sauna, Doing hidden 
things in darkness?” 
Here a child began to speak, 
139 
A little infant to explain: “This is wrong with Marjatta This 
indeed the matter with her — She roamed as a shepherdess too 
long, Lived too long among the cattle.” 
She bore her hard womb, her full belly, 
145 
Carried it for seven, eight months, Bore it altogether nine 
months, And, according to the old wives, Halfway through 
into the tenth month. 
So upon the tenth month then, 
151 
The virgin’s birth pangs came upon her; The contractions of her 
womb Wrack her in an aching anguish. 
She asked her mother for a sauna: 
155 
“O my mother, my belovéd! 
Make a warm place ready for me, Warm room for a maiden’s 
refuge, Room for a woman’s safe confinement.” 
But instead her mother burst out: 
161 
“Woe to you, you whore of Hiisi! 
Tell me whose bed partner are you, Married man or 


unmarried?” 
Patiently the maiden answered: 
167 
“Neither married man nor unmarried. 
I went berrying on the hill, Went to pick a lingonberry. 
Eagerly I took the berry; Next I put it on my tongue And it slid 
into my throat And slipped down into my stomach. 
That contented and fulfilled me, And from that my womb was 
full.” 
She asked her father for a sauna: 
179 
“O my father, my belovéd! 
Make a warm place ready for me, Small room for a weak one’s 
refuge, Where a girl may bear her birth pangs.” 
But her father answered cruelly: 
185 
“Go away, you whore, you hussy, Shameless hussy fit for 
hellfire To the rocky caves of bruin, Stony chambers of the 
bear; There, you whore, to do your birthing, Yean your young, 
you hell’s own hussy.” 
She replied, thus prophesying: 
193 
“[’m no whore fit for hellfire, I’m the bearer of the Great One, 
Deliverer of the Sacred Birth, Man-child who will rule the 
rulers, Even rule old Vainaémoinen.” 
Now the girl was in dilemma, 
201 
Where to go, where find refuge, Whom to ask about a sauna? 
Then she said to her small handmaid: “Piltti, smallest of my 
maids, Best of all my hired helpers, Go and find a sauna for 
me; Ask the villagers of Sedgebrook Where a weak one may 
find comfort And a girl may bear her suffering. 
Go on quickly, hurry, hurry, For the utmost speed is needed.” 
Said the little serving maid: 
213 
“But of whom shall I enquire, Beg to give you this good 
comfort?” 
Said Marjatta: “Ask of Ruotus 
217 
Living on the edge of Sedgebrook.” 
Piltti - ready to obey, 
221 
Willing without any urging, Nimble with no need of orders — 
Went out like a whiff of mist, Like a puff of smoke outdoors; 
Picked her hem up in her hand, Held her clothing in her fist 
As she ran and hurried on Toward the home of ugly Ruotus. 


Hills were ringing as she went, Mountains quaking as she 
climbed them, Pine cones bouncing on the moorland, Gravel 
flying on the marshes. 

She arrived at Ruotus’ house, Went into his log-built cabin. 

Ugly Ruotus sat at table, 
237 

Eating, drinking like the great ones, Dressed up in a linen shirt, 
In a shirt of purest linen. 

Ruotus grunted from his feeding, 
241 

Snarled.out from behind his dish: “What are you saying, you 

mean creature, Running round here for, you wretch?” 
And the little Piltti answered: 
245 

“T am asking for a sauna, Sauna from the Sedgebrook village 
Where a poor girl might find comfort, And the help is badly 
needed.” 

The ugly wife of ugly Ruotus 
251 

Comes in with her arms akimbo, Flounced about where the 
floorboards meet In the centre of the floor As she questioned 
little Piltti: “Who’s the one you want the bath for, Who is it 
yow’re snivelling for?” 

And the little Piltti answered: 
259 

“Tam asking for our Marjatta.” 

Said the ugly wife of Ruotus: 
261 

“There’s no sauna here for strangers At the mouth of sedgy 
brook. 

There’s a bath on Burntover Hill In a horse barn in the firwood 
Where the whore of Hell may lie-in, Bad one go to bear her 
child. 

When the horse blows out its breath, Let her take her sauna 
there.” 

Little Piltti ran back home 
271 

And repeated what was told her: “There’s no bathhouse in the 
village, No sauna there at sedgy brook. 

Ruotus’ mistress said these words: ‘There’s no sauna here for 
strangers, At the mouth of sedgy brook. 

There’s a bath on Burntover Hill In a horse barn in the firwood 
Where the whore of Hell may lie-in, Bad one go to bear her 
child. 

When the horse blows out its breath, Let her take her sauna 
there.’ 


So it is, that’s what she said, It’s all the answer I received.” 
Marjatta now broke down weeping: 
289 

“T must go now as a hireling, As a boughten slave of yore 

Yonder to Burntover Hill, To the clearing in the firwood.” 
Then she gathered up her skirt, 
297 

Holding up her hem for running; Took a slapper for some 
shade, Lovely spray of leaves for shelter. 

On she ran despite her pains To the horse barn in the firwood, 
To the barn on Tapio’s hill. 

She says these words, these sentences: 
305 

“Come, Creator, be my refuge, 

Be my help, thou Merciful, 

In these toils, these times of sorrow. 

Come relieve me from my labour, 

Free a woman from her womb-ache 

Lest she sink beneath her burden, 

Perish in her painful labours.” 

When she got there to the horse barn, 
315 

She besought the good horse meekly: “Let your breath blow 
over me, Puffing vapour on my belly; Breathe out sauna heat 
to warm me That this weak one may be strengthened, For my 
need is very urgent.” 

Then the good horse breathed on her, 
323 

Draft colt breathes out in deep puffs, Puffed out sauna vapour 
on her, On the belly of the sick one. 

Where the good horse huffed out heavily, Vapour rose, as when 
thrown water Hits the hot stones in a sauna. 

Marjatta, the lowly maiden, 
329 

She, the holy little maiden, Took that sauna bath with pleasure 
As the vapour soothed her belly. 

She brought forth a little infant, Bore a sturdy little man-child 
On the soft hay of the manger, In the manger of the long- 
mane. 

Then she washed and swaddled him, 
337 
Took the man-child on her knees, Held her son upon her lap. 
But she hid him from the people, 
341 
Cared for him, her lovely one, Golden apple, staff of silver. 
At her breast she suckled him, In caressing hands she held him. 


Set the babe upon her knees, 
347 
Held the infant on her lap. 
She began to stroke his head And to smooth his infant hair. 
From her knee he disappeared, 
351 
From her lap the child had vanished. 
Marjatta, in agony, 
353 

Rushes out to search for him, Her little boy, her precious one, 
Golden apple, staff of silver, Searching under milling 
millstone, Even under running runner, Underneath the sifting 
sieve, Underneath the carrying bucket. 

She went searching everywhere, Shaking trees and spreading 
hay, Picking through the slender haystalks. 

Long and everywhere she sought him, 
365 

Sought her little son, her dear one; Searched on hills and 
through the pine groves, Under stumps and through the 
heather, Over every heathery moorland, Brushing through the 
undergrowth, Digging under junipers, Even straightening out 
tree branches. 

She is pondering as she goes, 
373 

As she wanders here and there. 

On her way Star comes upon her; Bowing down to Star she 
says: “Oh Star, Jumala’s creation! 

Do you know my little boy, Where he is, my golden apple?” 

Star responded to her meanly: 
381 

“Tf I knew I would not tell you. 

It is he himself who made me For these trying times of evil, To 
shine out in the cold up here And to twinkle through the 
darkness.” 

She is pondering as she goes, 
387 

As she wanders here and there. 

On her way Moon comes upon her; Bowing down to Moon she 
says: “Oh Moon, Jumala’s creation! 

Do you know my little boy, Where he is, my golden apple?” 

Moon knew how to answer her: 
395 

“Tf I knew I would not tell you. 

It is he himself who made me For these trying times of evil, Put 
me here to keep night vigil And to sleep away the daytime.” 

She is pondering as she goes, 


401 

As she wanders here and there. 

On her way Sun comes upon her; Bowing down to Sun she 
says: “Oh Sun, Jumala’s creation! 

Do you know my little boy, Where he is, my golden apple?” 

Sun responded to her kindly: 
409 

“Certainly I know your son. 

It is he himself who made me, Created me for these good times, 
Put me here to jingle golden, Shed my showers of tinkling 
silver. 

“Certainly, unhappy mother, 
415 

Well I know your little man-child. 

But your son, your golden apple, Has, alas, encountered evil: 
Sunken waist-deep in the swamp, To his armpits on the 
heath.” 

Marjatta, the lowly maiden, 
421 

Searches for him in the swamp; There she found him in the fen 

And from there she brought him home. 
He was growing up so handsome, 
425 

Beautiful son of Marjatta. 

No one knew what name to give him, Knew the proper name to 
call him. 

Mother would call him Little Flower, Others call him Good-for- 
nothing. 

So they hunted for a christener, 
431 
Looked for someone to baptize him. 
An old man came forth to do it, Virokannas to baptize him. 
But the old man then objected: 
435 

“T won’t christen one possessed, Will not baptize this poor 
wretch, Not until he’s well-examined And a judgement has 
been given.” 

Who should be the one to judge him, 
441 

To examine and to judge him? 

Old reliable Vainémoinen, Eternal knower, he was chosen To 
examine and to judge him. 

Vainamoinen gave his judgement: 
447 

“Since the boy came from a fen, Sired by a berry of the earth, 

Let him be put in the earth There beside the berry patch, Or 


then taken to the swamp, Hit on the head there with a club.” 
But the boy, the half-month old one, 
455 

Fortnight infant, cried out boldly: “O you miserable old man, 
Miserable old man, you stupid, What a muddle you have 
made Of both judgement and the law: Not for greater crimes 
committed Nor the stupidest wrongdoing Were you taken to a 
fen, Hit on the head there with a club When you yourself as a 
younger man Pledged the daughter of your mother As a 
ransom for your own head Just to save yourself from danger. 

“And again you were not punished, 
469 

Were not taken to a fen When you as a younger man Drove 
those gentle girls distracted To their deaths beneath the waves 
On the black ooze of the bottom.” 

So the old man baptized him, 
475 

Gladly christened this good child, King and lord of all Karelia, 

As the guardian over all. 
VainamoOinen, shamed and angry, 
479 

Walked away down to the seashore. 

There he sang his last enchantment: Conjured up a copper 
boat, Closed-in vessel decked with copper. 

There he sat, steering seaward 
487 

Out upon the clear sea surface. 

As he sailed he went on speaking, And he said as he was 
leaving: “Let the rope of time run out — One day go, another come 
— And again I will be needed. 

They'll be waiting, yearning for me 

To bring back another Sampo, 

To invent another harp, 

Set a new moon in the sky, 

Free a new sun in the heavens 

When there is no moon, no sun 

And no gladness on the earth.” 

So old Vainamdinen sailed, 
501 

Sailed out in his copper vessel, In his wingéd copper boat, To 
the upper worldly regions, To the lowest levels of the 
heavens. 

There he halted with his vessel, 
507 
Rested weary in his boat. 
But he left his harp behind, Graceful instrument to Finland, Joy 


eternal to the nation And the great songs to its children. 


Epilogue 


Now I ought to shut my mouth 
513 

And tie my tongue up tightly, Stop the singing of the song And 
the echoing of my voice. 

Even a horse will lose its breath, Winded by too long a journey, 
And a scythe will lose its sharpness After cutting hay all 
summer; Water wearies of long running Through the windings 
of the river, And an ember will die out After burning all night 
long. 

So why should a poem not weary, Fragile verses tire of tinkling 
Through the long delights of evening, From the songs at set of 
day? 

So I’ve heard it as a saying, 
529 

But there is a different version: ‘Not even the swiftest rapids 
Ever runs out all its water, Nor does any expert singer Ever 
pour out all his wisdom. 

To hold back a song is better Than to cut it short halfway.’ 

So I'll cease and stop and end it, 
537 

In a ball Pll wind my verses, Twist them in a tangled skein; Put 
them in the storehouse loft, Bolted there in bony locks That 
they cannot be released, Never, never be untangled Till the 
bones themselves are loosened, Teeth pulled out and jaws 
pried open And the tongue be freed once more. 

What of it then if I warble, 
549 

Babble out a string of verses, If I sing in every valley, Wail 
about in every firwood? 

My mother’s dead, my own one sleeping, So my dear one is not 
listening Nor my loved one here to teach me. 

Only fir trees listen to me, Only pine boughs left to teach me; 
Tenderness I get from birch leaves And caresses from the 
rowan. 

I have been without a mother — 


561 
As a little boy I lost her —- Like a lark on stone abandoned, Like 
a small thrush on a cairn; Left to sing there as a lark bird, To 


complain there like a thrush In the cold care of a stranger, 
Mercy of a mean stepmother: Put me out, a helpless orphan, 
On the wind side of the house, Coldest corner of the cabin For 
cold Ahava to take me, For the wind to blow away. 
Like a lark I strayed afar, 
575 

Like a wayward bird I wandered, Hovered about here and 
yonder, Felt the bite of every wind, Learned to know each 
raging gale, Shivering, crying in the cold. 

Now indeed there’s many a one, 
583 

Many a one who scolds at me, Speaks to me in angry accents, 
Sharply in a voice unfriendly. 

Someone finds fault with my voicing, Someone curses out my 
accent; Someone says I’m out of rhythm And my singing’s out 
of tune, That I sang too much and badly, That my verse is 
badly turned. 

Do not think it odd, good people, 
593 

That a child should sing too much, Such a little one pipe badly. 

I have never been instructed Nor have learned in wizard lands, 
Borrowed charm-words from outsiders Nor my spells from far- 
off places. 

All the others learned from teachers, 
601 

But I could not leave my home; As my mother’s only helper, 
Could not leave her there all lonely. 

So at home I learned my lessons Under the rafters of our 
workroom, There between my mother’s distaff And my 
brother’s pile of whittlings, Even that when I was little, Small 
boy in a ragged shirt. 

But however that may be, 
611 

I have skied a trail for singers, Skied the trail, snapped the 
brush tips, Broke the branches, showed the way. 

That way now will run the future, On the new course, cleared 
and ready For new poets of greater power, Singing songs of 
mightier magic For the rising younger people, For the new 
and growing nation. 
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Introduction: The World of the Kalevala and the World of the 
‘Forest Finns’ 


1 I use ‘Finnic’ instead of Finnish in the sense of the ‘non- 
national’ Finnish past of north-eastern Europe. The concept 
refers to Karelian, Vepsian and other Baltic Finnish speakers. 
‘Finnish folklore’ refers to Finnish nationalism. Stressing 
separate Finnish, Karelian and Vepsian cultures supports the 
nationalistic idea of a tribal structure of populations with 
their own historical languages, which is historically 
inaccurate. 


2 A shaman was the magician and prophet of a society, the 
possessor of vital knowledge for living and for the performing 
of rituals. Shamans were not professional priests, separated 
from the rest of society; they were also local leaders and 
judges, and artists and singers at festivities. 


3 Pikes and cyprinids spawn from late April to early June and 
salmonids in October and November. Very few and 
historically unimportant species (like pikeperch) spawn in 
summer. 


